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S$ he part is to conspire with the new works of new days. Emerson. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Democratic Oonvention at St. Louis has nom- 

inated with unanimity Mr. Oleveland for Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, for Vice- 
President. It is politically the strongest ticket that 
could have been put in nomination. The Convention 
has also adopted as its platform President Oleveland’s 
last messageto Congress on tariff reduction as an 
interpretation of its platform of 1887, and the Mills 
bill, now before Congress for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the tariff in accordance with the principles of 
the message. The platform and a brief report of the 
Convention will be found in another column. The 
platform is absolutely silent respecting the temper- 
ance issue, adopts President Oleveland’s politica] 


course as the standard of Oivil Service Reform, in- 
dorses the course of the Administration in reclaim- 
ing public lands from corporations for private house- 
holders, and deals with the pension issue by the 
claim that the party has paid out more for pensions 
and bounties than was ever paid before during an 
equal period of time. Any reader of The Ohristlan 
Union who will look back for a year will see readily 
what progress has been made within the Democratic 
party and what forces have gained in power within 
it. A year ego it was at least a debated question 
whether Mr. Oleveland would be renominated ; it 


vas a debated question whether the protection views 


advocated by Mr. Randall or the tariff reduction 
views advocated by Mr. Carlisle were to be adopted 
by the party, or whether it would evade the issue by 
a glittering generality ; a debated question whether 
the Oonvention would be held before the Republican 
Oonvention announced its principles or whether 
the party should wait until after the Republican 
Convention, and adjust its utterances to meet 
those of its rival. On each one of these ques- 
tions an aggressive policy has prevailed. Governor 
Hill has been without representation in the Na- 
tional Convention; President Oleveland has been 
renominated without a suggestion of an opponent 
or competitor. The Democratic Oonvention has not 
waited for the Republican party to declare itself, 
bat has made its own record, and it has made 
that record in langusge clear and unambiguous in 
favor of reducing the tariff by admitting raw 
material free and lowering the taxes on articles of 
necessity. The country is to be congratulated that 
at last a distinct, definite, and positive policy, dis- 
sociated from the war issues, is to be before it for 
its consideration. We hope that when the Repub- 
lican Oonvention meets it will take up the gauntlet 
thus thrown down, and formulate with equal definite- 
ness the policy which it asks the country to pursue. 
We are sure that only by a sharply defined issue be- 
tween the two great parties can the Nation make any 
progrees toward solving the great economic problem 
presented to it by its great and increasing surplus. 


It is desirable that all American citizens should 
have at least a clear comprehension of the issue 
upon which they have to vote. This, so far as it is 
presented by the Democratic platform, is not an 
issue between free trade and protection. The free- 
trader holds that morally the brotherhood of nations 
is as truly an international ideal as the brotherhood 
of man an individual idea“, and that whatever barri- 
ers separate nation from nation are immoral and 
should be removed. He holds that, as an economic 
principle, indirect taxation is demoralizing ; that it 
is not an advantage that men should pay their taxes 
without feeling them ; that, on the contrary, it is 
desirable that they should feel the taxes which they 
pay, and therefore that direct taxation should take 
the place of indirect. He further holds that the 
only legitimate function of taxation is to provide for 
the expenses of the Government, and that it is no 
more legitimate to protect manufactures by a system 
of taxation than it is to give bounties to particular 
manufacturers out of a surplus collected by taxation. 
No one of these principles is affirmed by the Demo- 
cratic party; its platform does not assert the princi- 
ple of free trade; it simply asserts that taxation 
must be reduced, and that this reduction should be 
effected, not by the abolition of the Internal Revenue 
Department—that is, of taxes on whisky and 
tobacco—but by reducing the taxes on i~ports, 
especially the raw materials. We shall reserve any 
consideration of the issue presented by the Demo- 
cratic party until we see how it is met by the Repub- 
lican party. Meanwhile our readers will do well to 
remember the fact that our present surplus is more 
than $125,000,000, that the annual surplus is more 


than $60,000,000, and that the question at issue 


between the two great parties will b> and must be, 
not primarily an issue between free trade and protec- 
tion, but of how this surplus shall be avoided, and 
the money now locked up in Treasury vaults released 
for the needs of the people. 


We have received a copy of a Sunday Rest bill“ 
presented by Senator Blair, and accompanied with a 
request for signatures to a petition in its favor. This 
bill prohibits all secular work and recreation in the 
Territories of the United States, prohibits all mail 
carriage on Sunday, with the proviso that ‘‘ whenever 
any letter shall relate to necessity or mercy, or shall 
concern the health, life, or decease of any person, 
and the fact shall be plainly stated upon the face of 
the envelope containing the same,” provision can be 
made for its transportation and delivery. The bill 
also prohibits Sunday commerce between the States, 
Sunday military drills, and Sunday payment of 
wages. We cannot give our signature to the petition 
for this vill, because we do not believe that this is the 
way to secure better Sunday observance. We should 
like to see the transportation of Sunday mails re- 
duced to a minimum, but it must certainly be done 
by some less complicated measure than that suggest- 
ed by this extraordinary bill. To prohibit all inter- 
State commerce on the Sabbath, and then provide 
that it may be carried on for short distances from 
one State or Territory into another When necessary 
for the public good,” appears to us without its 
accompanying qualification impracticable, and with 
its accompanying qualification of little or no use. It 
was not by a new fourth commandment, with new 
and severer penalties to enforce it, that Ohrist 
endeavored to give a larger scope and new vitality 
to humanity’s rest day; and it is not thus that 
Ohristians will best promote a true and vital Sabbath 
observance, 


The State of Massachusetts has passed an act to 
aid the small towns to provide themselves with 
school superintendents by allowing them to unite for 
this purpose and choose a superintendent of schools, 
determining the relative amount of service to be per- 
formed by him in each town and the adjustment of 
the ratio of his salary to be paid by each. Thisisa 
movement looking in the right direction, though, in 
our judgment, not radical enough, and amenable per- 
haps to the criticiam that it may prevent rather than 
promote measures more radical and thorough. Every 
State ought to have a centralized supervisory system. 
We could well imitate in this respect the course of 
England, where all teachers are required to submit to 
certain examinations and required to have their class 
work submitted to thesupervision of an independent 
superintendent. We should thus not only equalize 
the now very unequal advantages afforded by differ- 
ent school districts, but we should also secure the 
children of those districts, where ignorance or prej- 
udice militates against adequate instruction, from a 
curriculum wholly insufficient and teachers wholly 
incompetent. 


The investigatioa of the city school system of New 
York, and of Mr. Jasper as its Superintendent, has 
come to an end, as might have been anticipated, by a 
divided report. It is unfortunate that this investi- 
gation was not confined to the general question of 
his efficiency as a Superintendent, but included 
some specific charges, which, so far as we can judge, 
were not sustained, and ought never to have been 
preferred. As to the final result, Mr. Jasper has been 
re-elected by a vote of 12 to 9, the nine ballots being 
blanks, there being no other candidate before the 
Board. In so far as this is a local controversy we 
should hardly think it necessary to refer to it; but 
as an indication of a rising public sentiment on the 
subject of public education, which demands the abro- 
gation of mechanical methods, the abolition of the 
forcing process, and a practical recognition of the 
fact that education is a growth of character, not g 
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manufacture of recitation- makers, the fact that Mr. 
Jasper has been re-elected by so narrow a majority is 
significant, and the significance is worth consideration 
by all those who are engaged in any form in the 
work of teaching. The day of the mere mechanician 
in the school room is drawing toward its close. As 
a result of this investigation, and the accompanying 
agitation, a Pablic School Reform Society has been 
organized in this city with the promised co-operation 
of a large number of its most prominent thought- 
leaders of various schools and denominations. We 
shall hope to give a fuller account of this movement 
when it is fully organized and ready for action. 


We call the special attention of our readers to a 
letter in another column from ex-Judge Goddard, of 
Maine, respecting the increase of crime in that State. 
This letter was furnished in response to a request 
from us for the facts which he had given more fully 
at a recent meeting of the Oongregational Olub of 
Portland. Jadge Goddard knows whereof he writes, 
having been Oounty Attorney of Androscoggin for 
four years, 1854-7, Jadge of the Superior Oourt of 
Oamberland Ocunty for another four years, 1868-71, 
State Senator two years, 1858-9, at which time the 
prohibitory law, which had been repealed in 1856, 
came up for reconsideration and was re-enacted, he 
voting for it. It is not Judge Goddard’s object to 
antagonize the prohibitory law, nor is it for this 
purpose we have asked for this contribution. But 
sluce it is so constantly asserted that nine-tenths of 
crime is produced by intemperance, and that the 
most of it ceases with the prohibition of the saloon, 
the impartial student of the temperance problem 
will be interested in Judge Goddard’s figures, and 
the sanguine man who expects to abolish sin by pro- 
hibiting the liquor traffic will certainly find in them 
food for serious refiection. The truth is that there 
are certain crimes which are largely stimulated by 
drink, and certain others which drink does very 
little to stimulate; and that the abolition of the 
saloon, even if it could be accomplished, would not 
inaugurate the millennium, but would at best only 
give a freer play and a better advantage to those 
moral and educational influences on which humanity 
must always rely for vanquishing sin and crime. 


The Presidential election of Mexico is even nearer 
than our own ; though, as the Mexicans do not take 
their politics as violently as we are accustomed to, 
their quadrennial choice of an Executive does not 
mean such an upheaval and disturbance as does ours. 
Under their system of indirect popular voting, the 
primary elections, as they are called, are held on the 
last Sunday in June, and the secondary and decisive 
ones on the second Sundayin July. The primary 
elections are for the choice of electors, one for each 
five hundred inhabitants. These electors gather in 
district conventions, one for every forty thousand 
population, and elect Oongressmen, Judges, and 
President. The burning question in Mexican poli- 
tics is whether President Diaz wants and will accept 
a re-election. That he can have it with a nod of the 
head, if he will, is admitted on all hands. The 
recent-amendment to the Oonstitution makes re- 
election legal, and the only question is how to 
account for such a complete volte face as would be 
involved for General Diaz in allowing it in his case. 
As is well known, he first gained the Presidency 
through the reyolution which he headed in 1876 on 
the precise question of Lardo’s re-election. It was 
doubtful whether re-election were admissible under 
the then Oonstitutiun. After Dlaz's triumph, how- 
ever, an amendment was passed making it illegal for 
a President to serve two terms in succession. In 
obedience to that President Diaz gave way to Gon- 
zales in 1880. He has often, in messages to Oon- 
grees and public addresses, pronounced equarely 
against re-election. Bat now, in the face of the 
declared purpose of his friends to choose him for a 
second term, he remains silent. It seems probable 
that he will break this silence only to say that he 
bows to what he will call the will of the nation. 

One of the most important commercial gatherings 
of the generation, the Sugar Bounties Oonference, 
brought its labors to a close in London early in May. 
Periodically since last fall the representatives of 
Denmark, Belgium, Austria, France, Germany, and 
Spain have met, with Baron de Worms in the chair, 
to discuss the enormous financial and international 
interests which have become associated with the pro- 


duction of beet sugar. The exact result arrived at I sands while E.glishmen are put under so many 


is kept a secret as yet. It is known, however, that 
they have agreed to submit to their respective gov- 
ernments a mutual treaty for the suppression of 
bounties on exports of beet sugar. If this treaty 
should be ratified and amicably enforced, it would 
relieve the sugar business of the world from a great 
strain. The unnatural stimulus put upon a single 
branch of production would be removed, the heavy 
taxation to which the people of the beet growing 
countries have been subjected to pay the bounties— 
Austria, for example, paid $15,000,000 in bounties 
last year—would be lifted from their backs, and the 
reckless competition in the rush for a market would 
subside. The Eoglish Ministry deserve credit for 
their handling of this affair. The sugar refiners, 
whose business was being swamped by the inrush of 
foreign products, loudly called for either a high duty 
on imports or a compensating bounty on exports. 
But it now seems as if the Oonference called on 
Eogland’s invitation would settle the vexing ques- 
tion, not only for Eogland, but for all Earope. The 
result is a new victory for calm negotiation, and a 
fresh warning against hasty international reprisals 
and retaliation. It would appear, also, that the fall 
of the whole system of sugar bounties in Europe, 
after a thorough and thoroughly disastrous trial, 
would not be exactly an encouragement to those who 
propose its introduction here. 


The new lottery loan authorized by the French 
Chamber of Deputies in the interesis of the Panama 
Oanal does not bid fair to meet with success. Already 
$200,000 000 have been swallowed up in this enter- 
price, and recent loans have met with less and less 
popular favor. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in an article in the 
‘*Economiste,”’ predicts that not more than one-half, 
and possibly not more than one-fourth, of the new 
loan will be subscribed. As the company promises 
to give so many prizes of 100,000 francs, so many of 
200,000, and so many of 500,000, the deposit with the 
Government necessary to guarantee these may prove 
to be a very large part of the sum raised by the loan. 
The issue of a lottery loan proves the deplorable 
condition into which the finances of the company 
have fallen. Such loans are condemned by moral- 
ists, even in those countries where the govern- 
ments still make use of them. In issuing lot- 
tery bonds the custom is that a part of the inter- 
est, and sometimes the whole of it, shall be paid 
in prizes to the holders of the fortunate numbers. 
This, of course, appeals to the gambling passions of 
the community. The same type of people who invest 
in ordinary lotteries, though they know that the 
total sum drawn out will not be much more than 
half as great as the total sum paid in, are often 
eager to put their savings into lottery bonds secured 
by the Government. But this is not a class of people 
who are able to advance large sums, and capitalists 
of standing hold aloof from such investments. The 
fact that the Panama Oompany has resorted to such 
a method of raising funds will not tend to dispel the 
cloud which the enterprise is now under. 


Australia and New Z2aland are developing a wide- 
spread and very intense antagonism to Ohinese im- 
migration. At Melbourne and Sidney shiploads of 
Ohinese have been turned back peremptorily, and 
there have been riots in which resident Ohinese have 
been treated very roughly. The Premier of New 
South Wales has notified the E:glish Government 
that unless it arranges with Ohina to prohibit the 
immigration of Ohinese to Australia this result will 
be accomplished by a local law. The objections 
urged against the free introduction of the Ohinamen 
are substantially those urged on the Pacific Ooast 
some years ago. The Ohinese like Australia ; the 
climate suits them; land for market gardening can 
be secured at low prices; mines offer abundant 
opportunities for working ; and there is a great 
variety of work to be done in the cities. Moreover, 
they are familiar with British habits and with British 
toleration of some of their own institutions. The 
rivulet of immigration which has been flowing to 
Australia has become since the closing of the gates 
on the Pacific Ooast almost a torrent. The colonists 


declare that unless immigration is checked Australia 


will practically become Ohinese, so rapid is the in- 
flux of strangers from Ohina, so marvelous their 
industry, and so adaptable their habits. The Aus- 
tralasian world, in the view of the colonists, instead 
of being another Earope, is in danger of becoming 
another Asia. Moreover, there is an injustice in 
allowing Ohinamen to enter Australia by the thou- 
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rest riot ions in China. These arguments of the Eng- 
lish settlers are accompanied, we are sorry to say, 
with much of the brutality which disgraced the 
Pacific Ooast. The demand of the eolonists will in 
all probability be conceded by the home Govern- 
ment, since Ohina seems quite willing to fall in with 
any arrangement which will keep her subjects at 
home. 


In this connection the English papers note evi- 
dences of a reaction against immigration in the new 
countries of the world. The movement of the sur- 
plus population of Europe southward and westward 
in search of better conditions of life has been, all 
things considered, the most impressive and signifi- 
cant social phenomenon of the century. That 
movement has had its effect not only in the rapid 
building up of the newer countries, but in the lessen- 
ing of the tension of industrial conditions in the 
older countries. There are signs now, however, that 
this movement is not to go on uninterrupted as before, 
but that both in this country and in others, either by 
treaty as in the case of the Ohinese, or by heavy tax- 
ation, immigration will be restricted and very seri- 
ously diminished. While the Australians are pro- 
testing agains’ the incoming of the Chinese, other 
movements are on foot in this country to restrict the 
incoming of men ignorant of our laws and customs, 
and the Oanadians are protesting against the im- 
portation of European paupers into the Dominion. 
The New World no longer wants men for the mere 
purpose of swelling the population. Hereafter it 
wishes to select its citizens. The English papers are 
not slow to perceive the possible effects in Europe 
of this new temper among the Western peoples. If 
the tide of immigration is checked, it will mean the 
sudden stoppage of one channel through which 
Europe has relieved herself of her dangerous and 
surplus population ; it will mean the intensifying of 
the social problems on the Oontinent and in England, 
and the necessity of finding work or support at 
home for those who have hitherto found these things 
abroad. 


The overcrowding of the professions requiring 
higher education in Germany has several times been 
commented upon in these columns. It is fast be 
coming a serious problem in a country in which the 
lines of professional activity and advance are so 
distinctly and definitely marked as in Germany. 
The man of superior traiving who finds himself 
without a vocation or a chance of making one in 
the society about him is likely to become disaffected 
with social conditions, and once disaffected he is 
almost certain to become an extremely dangerous 
element. It sometimes seems as if the same problem 
might arise in this country. At the recent meeting 
of the American Medical Association in Oincinnati 
a plan was outlined for limiting the number of med- 
ical graduates, on the general ground that the pro- 
fession was overcrowded by the introduction of a 
great number of half-trained men. Dr. Garnett, the 
President of the Association, proposed concerted 
action for the purpose of influencing the legislatures 
of the different States to limit the number of med- 
ical schools in the United S:ates, and to suspend all 
such schools which fail to show less than fifty ma- 
triculates annually for three successive years. The 
suggestion was received with great applause by the 
pbysicians in attendance, and, while it may be urged 
against this proposal that it looks like the transfer- 
ence of one of the most objectionable features of 
some labor organizations to one of the highest pro- 
fessions, there are many arguments which might be 
advanced in its favor. Aside from the matter of 
limiting the number of graduates, there is certainly 
no class of schools in the community over which a 
more rigid supervision ought to be exercised than 
the medical schools. If the standards of admission 
to the practice of medicine were advanced, the result 
would not only benefit the community at large, but 
would prevent a great many eminently unsuitable 
persons from condemning themselves to obscurity in 
a profession peculiarly exacting in its demands upon 
character, ability, and training. 


The published statement of the objects and 
methods of the Burial Reform Assoclation ought to be 
widely circulated, touching as it does certain preva- 
lent abuses. This Association proposes to secure the 
exercise of economy acd simplicity in whatever 
relates to funerals; the disuse of the tasteless and 
vulgar paraphernalia of scarfs and trappings of all 
sorts ; the use of unchristian and heathen emblems, 
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— 
and extravagant displays of flowers. It proposes to 
discourage all eating and drinking in connection with 
funerals ; it urges the early interment of the dead in 
proper soll; the substitution of burial vaults for 
family plots ; the enforcement, on sanitary grounds, 
of the removal in crowded districts of the body toa 
mortuary instead of its retention in rooms occupied 
by living persons ; and it proposes to impress upon 
the officers of public charity the claim of the poorest 
to proper and reverent burial. These reforms are 
all in the direction of good sense, decent usage, and 
sound sanitary conditions. The expense of funerals 
has become intolerable, especially among the poorer 
classes, and it is high time that persons whose posi- 
tion in the community makes them natural leaders 
should not only set proper examples themselves, but 
should give substantial aid to this endeavor in the 
direction of economy and health. Bishop Potter, 
who rarely fails to say the right thing at the right 
time, puts the whole matter in a sentence: It is 
most important to help people to think seriously 
about a matter which people of intelligence and 
culture dismiss too easily. We want some association 
of persons pledged in this matter to a Spartan sim- 
plicity and to respect for immutable sanitary laws ; 
and to have this we want, first, the dissemination of 
sound ideas. New York is girt about to-day by the 
festering germs of pestilence. One day that pesti- 
lence will break out and destroy; and then we sball 


realize how our fond and foolish dealing with the 


dead has provoked it.” 


CONGRESSIONAL PrRocEEDINGS.—U ausually few Con- 
gressmen were away from Washington during the 
Democratic Oonvention, and business proceeded 
about as usual. During the week the Senate passed 
seventy- eight bills— avery exceptional record. Forty 
of these, however, were private pension bills, of which: 
Senator Hoar recently remarked, ‘“‘ We can always 
pass pension bills at the rate of one a minute.” —— 
The House, in considering the tariff bill, continued 
the discussion of free lumber, and took up the 
subject of free salt. Mr. Dingley, of,Maine, proposed 
that the free lumber clause should not be made 
applicable to Canada until it granted the Maine 
fishermen their demands. Mr. Breckinridge re- 
sponded with a proposition that fish should be 
admitted free whenever Oanada consented to make 
the desired concessions.—-In considering the 
subject of free salt, Mr. Emerson, of Ohio, asserted 
that the capital invested in the salt business 
in his district yielded a profit of but one-fourth of 
one per cent. per annum. Other members de- 
nounced the tax as a mere feeder to a salt monopoly. 
Mr. Whiting, a Michigan salt manufacturer, denied 
the charge of monopoly, but justified the removal of 
the tax. He said that large quantities of English 
salt were sold in Michigan for $2.25 per barrel, 
although the native product could be had for sixty 
cents. The dairy people wanted it.——The Presi- 
dent has approved the act of Congress providing that 
pensions heretofore or hereafter granted to widows 
of soldiers of the war of the rebellion shall commence 
at the date of the death of their huebands.——San- 
ator Gray has replied to Ssnator Frye’s attack upon 
the Fisheries treaty.—— Mr. Dougherty, of Florida, 
has introduced a tax bil! repealing taxes on tobacco 
and on goods not produced in the United States, and 
levying a graduated tax upon all incomes of individ- 
uals or corporations in excess of $5,000. 


GENERAL News -I is reported that the disease of 
the Emperor Frederick has at last attacked the 
trachea; grave complications are feared.— Gen- 
eral Sieridan’s condition Tuesday morning was 
rather better than for some days.——Governor Hill 
bas vetoed the E ectoral Retorm bill, claiming that it 
discriminates between candidates in that the ballot 
clerks could furnish only ballots for candidates nom- 
inated in the way prescribed by the bill, and that 
this would be an unconstitutional restriction of the 
right of suffrage.——Lord Stanley has been sworn 
in as Governor-General of Oanada.——Dom Pedro 
of Brazil is improving. ——It is said that the Eng 
lish Oabinet are considering the advisability of aban- 
doning the licensing clauses in the Oounty Govern- 
ment bill.——Herr von Puttkamer, the Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, bas resigned, it is said at 
the request of the Emperor.——Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Oarnegie have started on a coaching trip through 
Scotland.——-Thomas McElrath, the first publisher 
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THE CRISIS IN HOME MISSIONS. 


HE annual meeting of the American Home 
Missionary Society at Saratoga last week, of 
which an account will be found in another column, 
was in several respects a notable gathering. Never 
before have so many friends of the Society come 
from so many sections of the country to testify their 
interest in its noble work; never before have the 
msgnitude and the pressing needs of that work been 
made so clear and brought home so forcibly to the 
hearts of all patriotic and Ohristian men; never 
before have fact and appeal united so eloquently to 
stir the conscience and unlock the treasury of the 
churches. There is an element of inspiration in the 
mere dimensions of such a task as that to which the 
Home Missionary Society has set its hand ; it may 
well tax the faith and strength of the church to face 
and deal with such problems as those which confront 
this organization. There is inspiration in the mag- 
nitude of such a work, because it is only the great 
need that makes the great opportunity; it is only 
the great peril that develops the great power that 
conserves and saves. Emerson has somewhere said 
that nothing is so perilous for men as that they 
should live secure when they ought to be dying for 
their country. It is matter of rejoicing that this 
vast nation, which must also make itself a great 
nation if it is to be secure, is held face to face with 
great and imminent dangers that force into action 
the heroism and sacrifice that might otherwise dis- 
appear under the spell of materialism. Nothing 
could be so disastrous for tie world as that it should 
be thoroughly at ease ; should go its way and live its 
life undisturbed by anxieties and untroubled by 
care. Greatness in peoples as in men is bred by 
tremendous struggles, and by achievements which 
are wrung out of the agony of noble souls. It is in 
such experiences that life is saved from becoming 
mere animal existence. 

Dr. Olark declares that there is to-day a crisis in 
home missions, and the facts which he presents show 
that he is no alarmist. It is a good thing for the 
Society and the churches that there is such a crisis 
upon them; there ought always te be a crisis in 
home missiois. There ought always to be the sense 
of great and crying needs, of dangers that make us 
look to our civil and social order, of claims upon our 
time and thought and money that make us mindful 
of our stewardship. Let us rejoice when God draws 
heavily upon us, because this is the evidence that 
his work is going forward on a greater scale and 
demands a larger share of human co-operation. 
These emphatic calls for help serve to remind us also 
that the churches cannot spend in barren and worse 
than useless discussions the time and strength 
which are needed for the very salvation of society. 
For the problems which the Home Missionary Society 
is dealing with do not relate to the church alone or 
merely ; they are State problems of the first impor- 
tance ; problems which affect every interest and 
every citizen in the country. The work which the 
faithful and capable servants of the Society are 
doing is public work ; they are charged with respon- 
tibilities to the Nation second to none. While poli- 
tiolans are clamorous about surface questions, about 
mere matters of policy, the home missionaries are 
dealing at first hand with the most fundamental 
things which affect the national welfare and life. 
The tariff is a small matter compared with the ques- 
tion of the Americaniza ‘ion of the hordes of foreign- 
ers who are already in control in many parts of the 
country ; the fishery dispute is a bagatelle compared 
with the issue between atheistic materialism in great 
sections of the country and a civilization which shali 
be grounded on Ohristian principles and penetrated 
by Ohr stian impulses. The question of the charac- 
ter of a civilization transcends in importance all 
questions of method, policy, and material interest. 
In its dealing with these questions the Home Mis- 
sionary Society is doing the work of statesmanship 
as well as of religion, and its servants are public 
men in a truer and deeper sense than the great 
majority of those who fill our legislative bodies or 
sit in the places of executive power. When the 
historian ofthe future sets over against the blunders 
of the reconstruction policy at the close of the war 
General Armstrong’s far seeing effort to educate the 
negro and so save the South from barbarism, it will 
be seen that the real statesmen of that era were 
those teachers who struck at the very heart of a 
problem which the politicians utterly failed to under- 


of the New York Tribune,“ died on June 6. 


stand. Such a recognition doubtless awaits the men j 
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| who axe now putting heart and life into the service 
of Home Missions. 

As report followed report from the different fields, 
the impression deepened in all minds that this is 
indeed a critical period in our history; that the perils 
to our institutions from foreign training, from wide- 
spread ignorance, and from a hard and selfish mate- 
rialism Ire imminent and pressing, and that what- 
ever is to be done must be done at once. The work 
is educational, and in all educational processes time 
is of the first importance. The frontiers must be 
carried now or they will become intrenched againat 
the saving influences of morality and religion ; the 
break in the diké must be stopped now or the ocean 
will be upon us. This means more money and more 
men this year than ever before; it means greater 
zeal and generosity on the part of the churches. 
These will not fail if the churches can be made to 
understand the opportunity and the peril of the 
hour. Tae difficulty is that many of them do not; 
that many pulpits are silent or lethargic because 
of a lack of information concerning the work of the 
Society. The facts are so startling and convincing 
that they carry with them a force more persuasive 
than eloquence : the difficulty is that they do not 
get ahearing. What is needed is faller study of the 
field by the ministers, and more systematic and ade- 
quate presentation of the work and the needs of the 
Society to the churches. Mr. Hill's suggestion that 
the Sunday following the anniversary meeting be set 
apart to the preseatation of this particular object 
ought to find wide acceptance. The added contriba- 
tion of $1v0,000 which the Society needs for its 
work this year will not be withheld if the nature of 
the crisis is clearly understood. The Society can- 
not stand still ; it must go forward or backward ; 
the moment it fails to advance it begins to recede. 
Movement is the law of iis mission, and it can be 
made only as the impulse of the churches is behind it. 


ONLY PREACHING,” 


HE last report of the International Committee 

of the Young Men’s Ohristian Association 

makes the assertion that seventy-five per cent. of the 

young men of this country are never seen inside of 

any church, that only fifteen per cent. of them can be 

said to be regular church-goers, and that but five per 
cent. are communicants. 

These figures are evidently to be taken with some 
allowance. They cannot be exact. They do not tell 
us at what age a man ceases to be young; nor what 
constitutes regular church-going ; and that seventy- 
five per cent. are never seen inside a church, have 
never been drawn by curiosity, or to hear some 
notable preacher, or on a faneral or Decoration Day 
occasion or the like, is inherently improbable and 
impoasible of verification. But, not to be hypercrit- 
cal, the figures unquestionably state in somewhat 
untrustworthy terms an easily verifiable fact. One 
has only to walk along the streets of any consider- 
able town or village on a pleasant Sunday to satisfy 
himself that a large proportion of young men are 
out-of-doors; he has only to go into almost any 
church in the town to satisfy himself that only a 
small proportion are inside the church. Who is to 
blame 

Without attempting to distribute the blame im- 
partially and equitably between all the parties—the 
young men, their parents, and the churches—we are 
inclined to lay the larger share of it on the churches; 
to ask the question which the young men ask more 
or less consciously, What are the churches doing for 
the young men? What either to attract, to educate, 
or to develop then? It is a familiar fact to all 
travelers that in Roman Oatholic countries the wor- 
shipers are chiefly women. It is getting to be an 
equally patent fact in Protestant America. And it is 
one of serious import. It ought to make every 
minister ask himself what is lacking in his preach- 
ing, and every church ask itself what is lacking in 
its administration. 

That the fault is at least partly in the churches is 
evident from the fact that there are churches in 
which a full half of the congregation is made up of 
men, and in which the proportion of young men is 
even greater than the proportion in the community 
outside. We will not give names of preachers lest 
we should seem to be advocating by indirection the 
claims of the New Theology to reach the young men. 
The appointed preachers at Harvard Oollege preach 
to a chapel full on Sanday evenings—full, for the 


most part, of young men, though there is no com- 
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pulsion, legal, moral, or social, to bring them there. 
The same thing may be said of the preachers at Oor- 
nell. These are, it is true, preachers of more than 
ordinary merit; but it is also true that on these 
occasions they are aware that they are going to 
preach to young men, and carry with them a mes- 
sage framed accordingly. Our preaching alto- 
gether too much addresses the imagination and the 
sentiments; and yourg men are morbidly afraid of 
both. The message of the pulpit lacks manliness, 
virility, muscular force and vigor. It is what men 
call ‘‘ preachy,” and for that young men entertain 
an undisguised and, let us add, a healthy contempt. 
Moreover, it too often substitutes dogmatic assertion 
for appeal to common sense. And young men are 
far more likely to be repelled by atone of ituority 
than to be coerced by it. The minister who thunders 
from hia pulpit denunciations of modern uubelief, 
who tells his hearers that evolution is atheiem, and 
that he who doubts the historic character of the 
story of Jonah and the whale rejects the Gospel, is 
far more apt to make the young man who hears him 
reject the Gospel and accept the title atheist than 
to make him accept the story of Jonah and the 
whale and rej2ct evolution. We presume that this 
article will be read by not a few ministers who look 
out on Sunday morning upon a congregation from 
which young men are conspicuously absent, but 
who dread to speak their hearts fuliy in the pulpit 
and on some modern Itving questions, lest they shall 
offend a bald headed deacon or a silver haired mother 
in Israel who does not want her wine poured out of 
new bottles. That the preacher should be tender 
of the silver-haired mother and respectful to the 
bald headed deacon is very true. Bat let him not 
pay so much attention to these as to forget the 
young men whom he does not see, but wants to see, 
in his congregation. The preaching that is neither 
imaginative, emotional, nor dogmatic, that deals 
with the bard facts of life, that is common-sense, 
practica!, many that has for its aim, not to coerce 
men’s minas, but to inform them, not to entertain 
their imaginations nor to play upon their emotions, 
but to fit them for actual every-day living—that is, 
in short, manlv preachisg—has not lost its hold on 
young men, as Profess r Drammond, by his remark- 
able success in addressing young men last year, 
abundantly demonstrated. 

„Mother,“ said a restless child aroused by the 
imaginative avd emotional appeal of the young 
preacher, ‘‘is that true, or is it only preaching? 
„Only preaching” will not, and, let us add, it ought 
not to, take hold of young men. We have only 
ourselves to blame if, coming to church for truth 
and finding only preaching,” they stay away. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of other 
methods of reschirg young men than by the pulpit— 
methods of orgav‘zation and administra ion. Bat 
we submit to our Obristian readers the problem, What 
sball our churches do to get hold of this seventy five 
per cent. of young men who do not go to church 
And we shall be glad to get and give any light on 
this subject which actual experiments have anywhere 
given, whether they resulted in success or failure. 


THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 


III.—THE FINISH. 


HE race is over. The Obristian is just waiting 

to go up the golden steps and receive the 

crown. Theexperience is no longer one of obedience, 

What will thou have me to do? nor of pursuit, I 
follow after. It is one of waiting. 

To some this hour is the best and most blessed of 
all. God does for some so fill their age with good 
that their youth is renewed like the eagle's. Before 
the Voice greets them with Well done, good and 
faithful servant,” a prophetic voice utters that mes 
sage within their own soul. Perhaps the race itself 
has been a hard one; the racecourse rough with 
jagged stones; the feet are bleeding; the heart is 
still panting with the exertion ; and the soul looks 
back with a sense of iufiuite relief that all is over, 
and softly says to itself: 

* Yes, everybody that leaves life sees all 
Softened and vettered ; so with other sights: 
To me at least was never evening yet 
But seemed far beautifuler than day, 

For past is past 


But it is not always so. Some souls have found 


such joy in the excitements of the raca that they are 
reluctant to reach the Finish. Some have such vivid 
sense of haying failed to do and to be all that they 


might have done and been that they wait at the foot 
of the golden steps full of apprehension. Fear, not 
hope, looks out of their eyes; and what we see 
depends on what looks out of our eyes more than on 
what is before them. All sunsets are not golden 
hued. Sometimes the sun is hidden behind a bank 
of clouds which are so heavy that not even the sun 
can illumine them. But no clouds ever yet ex- 
tinguished the sun. Whatever its setting, it will rise 
again. To such as are thus waiting, the message of 
God’s Word is still a message to look up, not down 
—out, not in—forward, not backward. The glow 
that must illumine these last hours must come from 
heaven, not from earth; the voice to eheer them 
must come from God, not from a consciousness within 
of work well done and life well lived ; the rod and 
staff that sustain in the dark valley are hopes, not 
memories. The crown of righteousness is not earned, 
but given; given, not merely to all who have done 
well, but to all who love their Lord’s appearing. 
The joy of the Finish is not that of the glad allegi- 
ance of a first love; that belongs to the Start. Nor 
that of an eager pursuit ; that belongs to the Oourse. 
It is that of a patient waiting. And even to him 
whose doubting heart darkens the promises and 
shrouds hope itself with apprehension, there is the 
word : If we believe not, yet He abideth faithful : he 
cannot deny himself. 

Do these lines come to any in sickness, infirmity, 
weariness, old age; to whom the joy of youth’s 
hopes, and the greater joy of manhood’s vigor and 
battles, are passed, and whose unhopeful tempera- 
ment refuses to give them a vision of the crown? 
It is good that a man should both hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Lord.” This isthe ex- 
perience of the Finish. 


THE END ON’T.” 


A OORRESPONDENT in another column presents 

gc me considerations in favor of woman sv ffrage, 
considerations which appear to us more plausible than 
weighty. We do not propose to argue the question ; 
but we do propose to urge that the question be 
srgued, and thus far it is avoided. That question is 
whether political duties are of such a nature that 
women are b und to perform them, or whether 
women may claim exemption from them as they do 
from military duty, forexample. And this question 
women suffragists do not even consider. Our corre 
epondent does not consider it. Her arguments may 
be briefly epitomized as follows; they are three in 
number: 

I. Women were once exempted from education as 
they are now exempted from suffrage. They are 
now given education ; therefore they ought to be 
given suffrage. 

II. The present political system is accompanied 
with grave defects. Something ought to be done to 
remedy them. Woman suffrageis something. There- 
fore woman suffrage ought to be adopted. 

III. The majority of women do not desire the 
bailot. But the majority of women are ignorant and 
prejadiced. Therefore their wishes should not be 
consulted. 

We do not think these arguments require any other 
reply than such as is afforded by a concise statement 
ofthem. They leave the real question still unan- 
swered : Are women bound to assume the burdens 
involved in sharing political power? or may they 
claim exemption, as they have claimed it in the 
past f 

It is something, however, to have secured from 
an enthusiastic woman suffragist the concession that 
the majority of women do not desire the ballot. The 
immediate question is thus greatly simplified. It is 
not whether the men shall concede to woman a 
right denied to her; but whether they shall impose 
on woman a burden which she is unwilling to assume. 
That she is unwilling to assume it is demonstrated 
by the fact that not even the interests of temperance 
and education have sufficed to draw her in great 
numbers to the polls in most of the S:ates where the 
polls have been opened toher. It is easy to say that 
her abstention is due to ign rance and pr-judice. It 
would be equally easy to say that the desire of a 
minority of women for suffrage is due to ambition 
for power and publicity. The one statement is as 
unreal as the other. The inclination of some women 
for the ballot is due to their conviction that with it 
they could quickly realize ideals which now they can 
realize only by the slow process of education, through 
the school, the press, and the home eircle, The dis- 


inclination of more women for the ballot is due to 
their conviction that as educators they are strong, 
as law-makers they would be weak. Which convic- 
tion is correct we will not here consider ; we only 
insist that the women suffragists must address their 
arguments to the women who are anti-euffragists ; 
that if there is to be any reality in their arguments 
they must cease assuming that men are withholding 
from women rights which they desire to exercise, 
and begin to discuss the question whether woman is 
declining to take up duties which God and nature 
have laid upon her. 

The writer of these lines was twenty years ago an 
ardent advocate of woman suffrage. He has in his 
desk an elaborate argument for woman suffrage 
which he then wrote, but which has never seen the 
light of day. What has caused him to halt in his ad- 
vocacy is, not the arguments of men, but the in- 
stincts and intuitions of women. He is not prepared 
to deprive her of an exemption which she claims, 
and to impose on her duties from which she shrinks 
back reluctant. His observation does not confirm the 
implication of our correspondent that it is ignorance 
and prejudice which makes the silent majority re- 
luctant to assume co-equal responsibility with men 
for the administration of the State. Oa the contra 
ry, with rare exceptions, the noblest, the most self- 
denying, the most conscientious, and the most 
broadly educated women appear to him to be opposed 
to this movement; though, for the same reason—a 
womanly dread of public agitation—rqually opposed 
to any public manifestation of their opposition. It 
is for this silent majority we speak. We stand for 
the rights of woman, and therefore for her right to 
be exempt from the responsibilities of political ad- 
ministration until she is desirous to assume them. 
We do not desire to dissuade her from assuming 
them, and if ever she desires to take them up we shall 
be found earnest in advocating her right to them, if 
indeed in that day there is any ‘one who denies her 
that right. 

Meanwhile we commend to woman suffragists the 
old verse, especially the last two lines: 


** When she will, she will, 
You may depend on’t; 
And when she won't, she won't, 
And there's an end on't.“ 


A correspondent, criticising a report in The Christian 
Union of April 5 which characterized the remark: of Miss 
H. B. Loud, at the Woman’s Convention at Washington, as 
violent and threatening, sends us what purports to be a 
verbatim report of that portion of her address which our 


| correspondent so characterized. Our correspondent is a 


cautious one and not given to exaggerations, but if the 
report before us fully represents all that Mrs Loud said on 
that occasion, it is true that her address was a warning, not 
a threat, and that the proper qnestion for the critic would 
be, not whether the spirit was right, but whether the warn- 
ing was justified. 


Will the subscriber who sent a personal note to Dr. 
Lyman Abbott from the Galt House, Louisville, Ky., dated 
May 30, kindly send his name and address to Mr. Abbott? 
He wishes to write personally in reply. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


ORSHIPERS in the Church of the Disc'p'es in 
Boston have felt for some time thst each 
sermon might be the last of their beloved pastor, James 
Freeman Clarke. When it was known that he would 
preach, the house wes filled. An assistant took the 
introductory services, and Mr. Clarke preached aitting. 
His last service was but two or three Sundays since; 
his feebleness of health, solemn earnestness, and the 
fecling that those lips would not long continue to drop 
speech upon their ears, subdued the hearers to almost 
breathless stillness. 

His death, on the evening of the Sh inst , was not 
unexpected. Dr. Clarke entered upon his sevanty- 
ninth year the 4 h of last April. For a long time his 
tall figure has been one of the best recogn!zed alghts in 
the city. He fitted for college in the Boston Latin 
School, was graduated a: Harvard in the class of 1829, 
in which were such famous men as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; Berjsamin R Curtis, Justice of the United 
States Supreme Oourt; Calef Justice Bigelow, of the 
Massachusetts Court; Willem Henry Channing ; Pro- 
fessor Bsnjamin Pearce, Harvard’s greatest original 
genius; and De 8 F Smith, author of our National 
hymn. Mr. Clarke, after leaving the D!vinity School, 
preached seven years to a Uaitarian society in Louis. 
ville, Ky., and then came to B ston and established the 
Church of the Disciples in 1841, to which be has minis 


ered since, with several interruptions from feeble health, 
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June 14, 1888. 


At onetime in his absence the members were accustomed 
to meet and observe the Lord’s Supper without the 
pastor. Among the original members were Nathaniel 
Peabody and blu three daughters, one of whom became 
Mrs. Horace Mann, one Mrs. Nathavie] Hawthorne, the 
third being Miss Elisabeth Peabody. These members 
subscribed to the simple confession, ‘‘ Our faith is in 
Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God,” the declaration of 
their object being, And we hereby form ourselves 
into a church of bis disciples, that we may co-operate 
together in the study and practice of Christianity.“ Dr. 
Olarke made his pulpit the center of a wide influence. 
Simple and direct in style, straightforward, without the 
genius of oratory or the flash of rhetoric, yet abounding 
in good sense, warm with philautbropy and in sympathy 
with humankind, Dr Clarke easily held his largs and 
intelligent and cultured congregation. He was a re 
former in the grain. By nature he must be an anti- 
slavery man, and as naturally a female suffragist. It 
was easy for him, following his instincts of independ- 
ence, to stand up in the Rapublican State Convention 
and repudiate Benjamin F Butler, saying, ‘A bolt is 
always in order,” and declaring for the divine right 
to bolt.“ Is was not in accord with his nature and his 
sense of fitness to support Mr. Blaine for the Presidency, 
and so he exercised his div ise right to bolt and support 
Mr. Cleveland. His writings are voluminous, and they 
are good reading. His last poem was written on his 
seventy eighth birthday, the 4th of last April, the last 
stanza being: 
Be happy now and ever, 

That from the love divine no power the soul shall sever ; 

For not our feeble nor our stormy past, 

Nor shadows from the future backward cast ; 

Not all the gulfs of evil far below, 

Nor mountain peaks of good which soar on high 

Into the unstained sky, 

Nor any power the universe can know; 

Nor the vast laws to wnose control are given 

The blades of grass just springing from the sod, 

And stars within the unsounded depths of heaven— 

Can touch the spirit hid with Christ in God. 

For naught that he has made, below, above, 

Can part us from his love.“ 


There is no doubt that the nomination of Mr. Cleve- 
land is satisfying to most of the Independents in Mas 
sachusetts, and they will heartily support him by their 
votes. The movers in the revolt four years ago— 
Colonel O. R Cotman, President Eliot, Colonel T. W. 
Higginson, the Hon. H. L. Plerce, the Committee of 
One Hundred, and many business meu—openly declare 
for Mr. Cleveland. While his civil service has not been 
all they desire, they claim it is the best we have bad, 
and the promise for the future is more hopeful with 
him who ha: done so much than it would be in the 
hands of any Republican who ‘s likely to get the nom!- 
nation; and in addition they like his tariff reform 
ideas and are pleased with the sction of the convention 
in St Louis as a whole, not as ideal, but as voicing the 
principles of real reform. Among the Republicans 
there is open warfare in the Wooster district now rep 
resented by a Democrat, Mr. R issell, because of the 
fight ; and In the State there are factions opposing erch 
other as to who shall be the nc x: Governcr, the present 
incumbent, Mr. Crapo, or Mr Draper—Governor Ames, 
I imagine, holding the helm either to steer his course 
into another gubernatorial term or into Congress, as 
the political breezes my seem to favor one or the other. 


At a meeting of the Suffolk South Association of 
ministers, Dr. William Barrows read a sermon that was 
written and preached forty two years ago, on election 
and foreordination. The brethren were surprised that 
Dr Barrows should preach such a sermon, and in their 
criticiam tore it to pleces without mercy, declaring that 
such preachipg would make tkeptics and infidels, and 
belonged to an #ge of hyper Calviniem ; when Dr. 
Barrows replied that the sermon was written soon after 
he had left Union Seminary, and was made from his 
note-book of theological lectures, aud he had read it io 
sbow the progress in thinking, belfeving, and sermon- 
izing in the last forty or fifty years. I do not think 
there is a pulpit in England that would tolerate such 
kind of sermonsa month. Dr. N. G. Clark declared 
that such sermons would be disastrous to the mission 
cause to-day in the foreign field. It {s to such preach- 
ing a hundred years ago that we must ascribe the 
rlue and growth of Ualversalism, Uaitarianism, and 
Methodism in New Exgland—reactions from the old 


Now England theology. 


Professor Georze Harris preached to the graduating 
Class in Andover Seminary last Sunday, on the preacher’s 
ministry of service by sympathetic adaptation—to be all 
things to all men that he may gainsome The preacher’s 
object is to bring men Into the ideal life, to their true 
selves. His methods are many-sided because he wishes 
to gain the whole man and all men. If he preaches only 
to a class, he will become narrow. If Christ had 
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preached only as a Jew to Jews, some other man would 
have carried the Gospel to the Gentiles. The preacher's 
calling should not make him narrow, for he has all 
varieties of character to deal with in his eon tion. 
Tne graduating class numbers twenty. It is remark- 
able that the controversy has not thrown Andover stu 
dents out of sympathy with the churches. They are 
welcome in the pulpits ; not one has been refused license 
to preach ; not one has been rejected by a council. One 
member of the Senior Olass, Mr. Stiles, has been 
ordained by the Free Baptists to go as a foreign mis- 
sionary, he holding substanifally the views on proba- 
tion that Mr. Noyes and Mr. Torrey hold, who were 
rejected by Dr. Alden and the Prudentis! Committee 
of the American Board. His case, and the ordination 
of Mr. Torrey last week, clearly iodicate that if left to 
councils the young men would not be rejc'ed on a 


hypothesis OBSERVER. 
IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE meeting of the IIlinols Atsoclation of Congre 

gational Churches at Evanston, the last week in 
May, was largely a cenference about carrying on the 
missionary work of the churches. A noticeable feature 
was the large number of papers or addresses by women, 
who ably presented the work of Home Missions, of the 
American Board, the Congregational Uaion, the New 
Wert Educ: tion Commission, and the American Mis- 
sionary Association. The most Important papers on 
other topics were by Henry M. Lyman, M D., who 
gave a very tcholarly argument on Tune Hope of Im- 
mortality, as Sustained by Nature. Science, and Philos- 
ophy; by the Rev F. W. Gunaaulus, D D, on Some 
Functions of the Holy Spirit with Regard to Ortho- 
doxy ;” and by the Rev. W. A. Lloyd, of Ravenswood, 
on ‘‘Qouncils the Organ of Congregational Fellow 
ship.” The latter voiced sentiments which, it is assert- 
ed, are not held in this vicinity, and which are contrary 
to views of Oongregationalism recently expressed by 
Dr. Alden, Joseph Cook, and others In a Chicago min- 
isters’ meeting, when he said: ‘‘ Waen controversy 
over the dogma of future probation threatened to rupt- 
ure our fellowship, it was Congregational to propose 
that difficult cases should be submitted to the arbitra- 
ment of councils. It was not Congregational to evade. 
and finally reject, that orderly proposal. Hada tithe of 
the ability that was summoned to argue that councils 
were imprscticable been devoted to devising how the 
issue might be brought before counc'ls, the way would 
have appeared plain and easy. The American Board 
with strange simplicity, recklessly announced that it 
was not Congregational, and was in no way amenable 
to Congregational principles or polity. And, more 
than this, the venerable Board proposed, at lis own im- 
perial pleasure, itself to exercise within and upon our 
fellowship the highest ecclesiastical function—that of 
ir quisition by creeds—proscribing and rejecting by 
these private standards teschers whom the churches 
fellowshipped and ordained to the ministry. E.ther 
the Board must rule Covgregationalism, or Oongregs- 
tlonallam must reduce iis mi«slonary agency to harmony 
with ite own principles I; will never quiet the demand 
for the control of our Congregational polity in misaion- 
ary affairs to tell us that we may send to the Boars 
our humble suggestions aceompinied by our contribu- 
tlons, that some of us may participate in some of its 
discussions, and to make us the cruel suggestion of 
withholding supplies from missionsries. It ‘a not On 
gregational to starve missionaries in order to influence 
the policy of cur missionary societies. It Il becomes 
any Board, Secretary, or Committee, a Manhattan 
Asscelation, or conspicuous lecturer, to speak con- 
temptuously of, or undermine public confidence in, 
couneils. It is not loya ty in any Oomgre. ationslist to 
emphasize his respect for «xoeptions in Congrega 
tlonalism. It is easy to cul:ivate mistrust, and come 
to feel that there is safety only in the jadgment and 
management of seiccted Boards. This feeling is incip 
lent bierarchy. Oongregatiovalism is a bold and gen- 
erous confidence in one another.” By vote of the 
Association the discussion of this paper was cut «ff 
before the time assigned to it was used up, the maker 
of the motion stating that he was afraid to have it go 
on. It is a volce even from the Chicago Association. 


In view of the recent action of the City Council with 
regard to the location of dram-shops, a very large msst- 
meeting was held in Central Music Hall on the 27 h 
ult., to protest sgainst saloon domination. The lead- 
ing pastors and representative Christian citizens, re- 
gardless of denominations, were present. The meeting 
revealed a great power for righteousness If it could be 
wielded, even if the Council were not greatly sla’ med 
by it. Many and vigorous five-minute speechet were 
made, which were generally confined to practical meti- 
ods of lessening saloon encroachments, and fltting 
resolutions were passed. The next afternoon a com- 
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mittee from the meeting met a committee of the Coun- 
cll. The Aldermen in the evening tested the petition 
with a little more respect than they did three weeks 
earlier, as if they saw a little avti-saloon cloud in the 
sky; but their votes showed they still saw a much 
larger saloon cloud, and had more respect thereunto. 
An ordinence was finally passed prohibiting a saloon 
not already established within two hundred feet of a 
church or public or parochial school which had an 
average attendance of over fifty pupils, or on residence 
blocks, excepting when accompanied by the written per- 
mission of the majority of property owners on both 
sides of the street. I: also required the saloon-keeper 
to keep all doors opening from his barroom into the 
street closed on Sunday, and provide curtains and 
screens for the windows This ordinance might have 
given us a little more of the appearance of Sunday ob- 
servance and some small protection to homes and 
schools, but the Miyor has vetoed it. A saloon isa 
nuisance anywhere, but it ought to be as harmless in 
the vicinity of a church as in any other place. If the 
Council had supposed that the people who filled Masic 
Hall would be active at primaries and on election day, 
they might have been more moved. So long as saloon 
men work together before election, and anti-saloon men 
simply protest after ele o on, the former will probably 
wi, Id the greater power. 


In the interests of health, if not of morals the city 
authorities have recently made war on various under- 
ground lodging-houses, where beds were let for five 
or ten cents a night, and which, owing to the dampness, 
lack of ventilation and drainage, were likely to become 
pest houses. In one of these cellars were found 100 
bunks of unplaned boards, ranged in two tiers, and 
sbounding in all manner of uncleanness. Tile ocou- 
pants seemed to think such lodgings were better than 
the street, but that was doubtless owing to the late 
spring, which has kept the tramp in winter quarters. 
The landlords submitted to the bresking up of their 
business and the cremation of their furniture with a 
grace which indicated that they did not find the 
emoluments of such hotel-keeping to be very great. 


It is often supposed that the members of the North 
American Turner Bund are S clalists, not averse to the 
use of force. But when the question of Anarchism was 
discussed at their recent meeting, a resolution was 
adopted that, while they were determined to employ 
their entire strength against moapolies, they would do 
so Only in a legal way, and all appeals to brute force or 
attempts to Incite riots were denourced as criminal. 
They also added, by a vote of 854 % 208: The accusa- 
tion that we are In sympatby with Anarchiatic ideas we 
emphatically deny We shal! at all times stand up for 
l.w and order, end it ia cur bigheat alm to lead this 
cvuntry to a beautiful future, to secure the welfare of 
all, and to protect every one in hisrights” In connec- 
tion with this it 1 worthy of note that Judge Magruder, 
of the Supreme Court, who is said to have written the 
opinion which cor firmed the sentence of the Anarchists, 
bar just been e'ected without opposition, he receiving 
9 557 out of 9 635 vetes cast. 


CRIME IN MAINE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


EFERRING to a notice f my remarks at the re- 

© n annua! meeting of the Congregational Olub 

of Portland, published ia the New Tork Evening 

Post, you have «xpressed a wish for me to furnish you 

the gist of the fac's o which I then made allusion. I 

take pleasure iu doivg 80, beli-ving hat they merit pub- 
Ife attention both fa and out of Maine. 

First in regard to our population. When Maine 
Was sdmitted as an independ+nt S ate in 1820 we had 
about 300 000 tnhabitan's Daring the ensuing thirty 
years our ovation nesrly doubled, so that in 1850 we 
number: d 588 169. Sinee 1850 the census Indinstes a 
gain of only eleven and a qu ter per cent.—65 470 per- 
eons for the three decades. During the first thirty years 
of our history two ¢x«cutions took p!-ce (I belleve) ; 
during the thirty-eight y ara since 1850 nine ex cutions 
have occurred. including the lynching of one murderer 
in Arocatook County. 

Neat, as to: us legislation. From 1820 to 1837 we had 
an ¢fficient capital punishment jaw, uoder which, as has 
been observed, two murderers suffered, 

From 1887 to 1869 a Janus-fac:d b:stard capital law 
prevailed designed to (ff ct a practical abolition of the 
death penalty by lraving the {ssuance of the h warrant 
rurs‘antially to the option of the Governor Under that 
régime two more execations took pl«ce, one by G wernor 
in 1864 the otber by Governor Caanberlaia 
io 1868 From 1869 0 1876 we had once more an eff 
ch ns capital law. under which three ¢x«cutions cc- 
eurred ; capital punishment was abolished in 1876 and 
restored in 1883 ; during those seven years, however, a 


murderer was lynched by indignant citizens, neighbors 


—— 
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of the victim. In 1887 the death penalty was a second 
time abolished. 

In 1850 divorce was made comparatively easy. and 
this quasi free love law was not repealed until 1888, the 
same year that capital punishment was restored. Uader 
ite encouragement a vast number of divorces were 
accomplished. In 1851 our first prohibitory law was 
passed ; it was approved by the same Governor who 
signed the divorce act. In 1856 prohibition was over- 
thrown, but in 1858 it was re-established, and has been 
steadily intensified by almost every successive Legis- 
lature ; thirty-four additional acts for that purpose hav- 
ing been passed, making no less than forty-two statutes 
on the subject during the past thirty-seven years. In 
1884 the prohibitory principle was engrafted into our 
Const ution. 

In 1850 (the year of the enactment of our divorce 
law) the common school law of Maine was radically 
changed, and the foundation for a large and rapidly 
increasing addition to educational expenditures laid ; 
and in 1871 a State tax of one mill on the dollar of our 
entire valuation (amounting to $236 000) was levied for 
educational purposes: this was the first a‘tempt to 
impose a State tax for common schools. 

I am not able to state with exactness the figures, but 
it is safe to say that the amount actually expended for 
educational purposes throughout Maine now is im- 
mensely greater than in 1850. 

Third As to our wealth. In 1850 our State valua 
tion wat 100,157 573. while in 1880 it was $235 798 716 
—a gain of about 135 per cent. 

Such, briefly, has been the advance of Maine during 
the past thirty-seven years in population, wealth, and 
educational expenditure, and such the history of its 
legislation on divorce and the liquor traffic, and in 
reference to the punishment of murder. 

I will now state the principal facts relating to the 
progress of murder and other high crime during the 
same period, and leave them to speak for themselves. 

Maine has only one State prison, exclusively reserved 
for the punishment of high crime—viz., felony, the 
minimum sentence being one year. But every county 
bas its jail for the punishment of minor offenses—viz., 
misdemeanors, the maximum sentence being less than 
one year. Until 1873 no felon was ever sentenced to 
either of our sixteen jails. 

Now, the Warden’s report for 1851 shows that at the 
end of that year the whole number of State prison con. 
victs (felons) wat eighty-seven, of whom only four were 
murderers,and ten others were under sentence for danger- 
ouscrimes, Assuming that under the ir fiaence of our leg- 
‘slation and other causes at work in the moral, social, relig- 
ious, political, educational, and financial world, murder 
and other dangerous crime, and high crime in general. 
had been so far restrained in Maine since 1851 as to ke: p 
pace with population, we ought to add eleven and one- 
quarter per cent. to the above figures, which would give 
us as Our quota for the present year four murderers, 
twelve other dangerous criminals, and in all ninety-seven 
felons. 

But the Jast report of our Warden shows that at the 
close of 1887 the murderers’ row had stre ched out to 
thirty-three, the list of dangerous criminals to xy, and 
the whole number of State prisoners to 165 But this 
exhibit falls short of the truth. Such had been the 
increase of felony that ft became necessary to build a 
new prison or to provide fcr the overflow. 

Accordingly, in 1873 an act was pasted authorizing 
counties to build jail workshops, and allowing felons 
whose sentences ranged from one to three years to be 
incarcerated in county work jsils instead of, as thereto- 
fore, in the State prison. Thereupon five work-jails 
were erected, at a cost of some $60 000 in which sixty- 
eight felons were imprisoned in 1878, when I had the 
fact elicited by leglelative inquiry. 

For some reason this important information h not 
given in the avnual reports of our Trustees and Warden, 
and Iam therefore unable to give the number of felons 
at prevent confined in the work I uls of the State. As- 
suming it to be the same as in 1878 the corrected num 
ber of felons at the end of 1887 was 233. During the 
present year we have averaged sbout a homicide a 
month, and we have now in our jule no less than five 

rourcerers who have been found guilty by a jury or are 
sure to be as soon as they can be put on trial, besides a 
sixth murderer who blew his own brains out after 
murdering his three children. Adding these last cases. 
we sha!) have 33 murderers, 65 dangerous criminals, and 
238 felons, indicating an increase of 174 per cent. In 
felony, 807 per cent. in dangerous crime, and 850 per 
cent. in murder during the past thirty seven years in 
Maine. 

I ought to add that cur population {is largely Ameri- 
can, and even of Maine birth ; over 80 per cent. of our 
felons are native-born Americans, snd more than 60 per 
cent. are natives of Maine, while only 6 per cent. are 
Ryman Catholics. Twelve and a half per cent. were 
sentenced during minority, 70 per cent. under the age 
of thirty five; the average of commitment is below thirty. 
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Hence it will be foudd that we have actually raised at | in virtue of their common humanity.” When Herbert 
home in Maine, from our native-born population since | Spencer here uses the word man, I understand that he 


1851, more felons undergoing punishment for their 

crimes in our State prison and work-jails than the whole 

number to which the State is entitled, young and old, 

native born and foreign, on the basis of the crime rate 

of 1851. C. W. Goppagp. 
PORTLAND. 


WOMEN AND POLITICAL DUTIES. 


ROM a recent editorial in The Christian Uaion 1 

would appear that I have ‘‘ afforded a curious 
illustration of lack of logie because in saying anything 
about the Woman’s Movement I omitted to notice cer- 
tain alleged objsctions to giving women the ballot ; these 
objections being, first, that the suffrage involves grave 
responsibilities and imposes serious burdens from which 
women should be exempted ; the second,that the 
majority of women themselves desire this exemption. 
Anxious to conform to whatever may be the true stand- 
ard in logic, I make what seems to me the obvious 
answer to these propositions. It is not many scores of 
years since there was a general des!re to exempt women 
from the responsibilities of education. The Boston 
public schools, founded in 1644, were for boys only 
until 1789, when girls were admitted to the reading 
and writing schools” for a part of the year. A little 
more than half a century ago a bill was introduced into 
tbe Legislature of the State of New York asking for an 
appropriation for the establishment of certain semina- 
ries and high schools for young women. The bill was 
opposed on the ground that learning was a very dan- 
gerous thing for women; it would draw them from their 
domestic duties, and therefore would bs very pernicious 
for the interests of the State and society.” Education is 
a responsibility which woman hes gladly accepted, and 
she has assumed the additional burden of educating 
others. In his last Report the Commissioner of E/duca- 
tion says that the total number of male teachers in the 
public schools is 104 249; female, 191.439 ; the females 
being 64 70 per cent. of the whole. Here there are 
nearly two hundred thousand women belfeved to be 
capable of teaching United States history, desired to be 
conversant with public effairs ; and yet we are told that 
it would tax them too severely to go to the polls a few 
times a year, and there, as well as in the school-room, 
help to make U oited States history ! And here are other 
hundreds of thousands of women who may study and 
talk politics with their boys and girls at home, but it 
would be too serious a burden to direct politics as voters 
In their recent address the bishops of the Methodist 
Church declare concerning the women of that denomt!- 
nation : ‘‘ In all reformatory and benevolent enterprises, 
especially in the temperance, missionary, and Sunday- 
school department of church work, their success bas been 
marvelous, and challenges our highest admiration ” 
Neither the Methodist nor any other church seems to 
destre a return to the old days when women were silent, 
inactive members. Which is more laborious, to study the 
needs of one’s town and Slate, or to study an interna- 
tional Sunday-school lesson? Which will be the more 
serious burden. to go the meetings of the school board and 
town council, or to go to prayer-meetings and misstonary 
meetings ? Is it urged that because woman has taken 
up all this reformatory and benevolent work therefore 
she should be excused from political duties ? It might 
once have bren just as properly urged that beeause a 
woman takes upon herself the duties of home-meker and 
the responsibilities of motherhood, therefore she should 
be exempt from all benevolent work outside her home, 
To put it In another way: The Sunday school, for in- 
stance, ‘‘ draws women from their domestic duties, and 
therefore is very pernicious for the interests of the State 
and scciety.” The argument that home is woman’s 
plece proves more then some of its users desire. 

If home is her plece, she is bound to share in those 
activities that make for the well-being of home; she Is 
bound to take an authoritative part in the management 
of all matters relating to that assemblege of homes that 
we call a town or city. Woman must assume political 
responsibility because her interests as a Woman are not 
justly considered in the statute making in which she 
bas a band. In the State of Ohio, for instance, a man 
may make a will without his wife’s consent, and with- 
out her knowledge of its contents. If a man dies leav- 
ing no will, bla wife gets her ‘‘ thirds’ —one-third ; if the 
woman dies, her husband gets his thirds—three-thirds. 
The children belong to the father; in case of his death 
the mother is assumed to be ir competent as a guardian. 
These are mere specimens of Ohio’s justice for women, 
and Olo is not a sinner above all other States, What 
is the natural history of such laws? Did men ask 
their wives at home” when they framed there statutes ? 
„The conception of justice, which ia the primary one 
in morals, and the administration of j istice, which isthe 
vital condition of social exlstenc3, are Impossible with 
out the recognition of a certatn likeness in men’s claims, 


means homo sapiens, including both sexes. The msscu- 
line portion of the community forget to-day, as they 
have in ali ages, at least part of our likeness of claims 
with them in virtue of cur common humani'y, with such 
effects on the popular concep*ion of jastice and the ad- 
ministration of justice as may be witnessed in every 
State in this Ualon. The politician does not find 
woman’s rights a live question.” In a certain town 
in New York eight hundred women signed and pre 
sented a petition praying the authorities not to license 
another saloon. The petition was thrown into the waste- 
basket without a reading. Why is it that a woman’s 
name has so little weight on a petition? Those who 
scorn women’s prayers have made antwer: Because a 
woman has no vote. 

Not only for her own sake, but on account of all, 
woman can no longer be excused from the duties of a 
citizen. When each of two great political parties writes 
on ite banner: Party first, Principles afterward ; when 
the Lobby is second in power oaly to Congress itself ;” 
when corruption has spread from the Senate to the 
sma)lest incorporated villege, it is time even for those 
who would be glad to have their political duties at- 
tended to for them by proxy, to ask what is the matter 
and what can be done. Is not the small progress made 
by this so-called republic in righteous government to be 
attributed in large part to the continued disfranchise- 
ment of half, the better half, of its citizens? If there 
were no other Interests at stake, the temperance cause 
alone affords reason why women should assume politi- 
cal responsibilities. I appeal to the women who have 
worked longest for this eaute and know most ab-ut it, 
who are using every resource in their power to stop the 
liquor traffic, going in vain as suppliants into legisla- 
tures and drinking saloous; I appeal to the long pro- 
cession of those whose hearts have been broken by this 
traffic—yes, and to those whose hearts must yet break; 
I ask them all to testify whether the heavy end of the 
load does not already rest on women’s shoulders, 
whether it would not be a lessening instead of an in- 
creasing of their burdens if they had the ballot, and 
whether it is not their conviction that they ought to have 
it immediately ? 

The second objection, that women themselves desire 
exemption from political responsibilities, is already par- 
tlally answered. Assuming, as the objectors seem to 
assume, that it is a question of desire instead of duty, 
what is the objection worth? Quite probably, if a vote 
were taken to-day, the majority of women would say 
they do not want the ballot. Does this mean that the 
msj rity of women, having carefully considered the 
question, have deliberately decided that they prefer 
disfranchisement? It means nothing of the sort. Women 
have long endured what they thought they could not 
help, and are just beginning to think of their rights 
with any sort of hope. Let a woman watch the appli- 
cation of law; let her come into possession of the truth; 
let her feel the thrill of esprit de corps and then, if she 
is not restrained by the fear of a husband’s disapproval, 
see how she will vote! Ignorance would be the cause 
of a large negative vote to day, though it must be added 
that there areatill other women whom selfishness or sen- 
timentality would move to say, ‘‘ We have all therights 
we want!” Astothe actual number of those who do 
ask the ballot, forty years ago they indeed were a mere 
bandful. Those heroic women, Abby Kelly and Lucre- 
tla Mott, rest from their labors, but their works follow 
them. There are in the United States two woman's 
suffrage assoclations—the American and the National. 
Their consolidation is planned, and will no doubt be 
accom p!ished in the near future. It is not likely that 
the united Suffrage Association will bs leas efficient in 
methods of work than is the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Uaſon, itself a specimen of what women can do 
in the way of organization, and a powerful ly of the 
suffrage associations. If any suppose that I am theo- 
rizing when I sffirm the rap'd increase in the number of 
adherents to the su ffrace cause, I refer them to the facts 
as they are recorded in the Woman's Journal,” the 
„Woman's Tribune,” and the U on Signal.“ 

Finally, who are these few women wo want the 
ballot? Mere enumeration neglects the qualitative 
element. E'fzabeth Cady Stanton and Lucy S one and 
Susan B Anthony, Julia Ward Howe and Frances E. 
Wi'lard and Clara Barton—are these ordinary women, 
with only the ordinary measure of power and In fluencs? 
And who are the rank and file? Intelligevt, thoughtful 
women, lovers of home and native land. Yct we are 
told that these must be disfranchſeed until all women 
everywhere express themselves as dissatisfied with their 
politics! and legal status None should vote ii)! al! 


want to vote!” This doctrine will be preserved in alco- 
hol ; bad men will use it until the last moment; some 
good men will use it, too, under the pleas'ng delusion 
that it contains a sound principle. 

If at any points in this letter I hav» been dozmitlc,’ 
it is 'aSdogmatiem based on facts rather than theories ; 


all 
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but, as Emerson says, we cannot spend the day in 

explanation. ELLEN A. HAyEs 
HANOVER. 


HOME MISSIONS AT SARATOGA. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT |] 


EVER, surely, has Saratoga worn a more beautiful 
vesture than in these early June days when 
nature, unmindful of the revel of fashion soon to set in, 
has lavished every resource of form and color upon the 
earliest comers. Among these fortunate forerunners of 
the season have been those who have come from all 
parts of the country to attend the s{xty-second anniver- 
sary of the American Home Missionary Society. If 
evidence were needed of ths Importance of the work of 
this organ{zation, of the ability and fidelity with which 
it is served, the widespread and: profound interest 
in its labors and its needs, it has been abundantly fur- 
nished by the throngs who have come here from all parts 
of the country, by the Intense Interest manifested at the 
various meetings, and by the enthusiasm shared alike 
by those who have spoken and those who have listened, 
by those who have worked in the fleld and those who 
have labored at home, by those who have come fresh 
and eager from the far West, bringing the Inspiration 
of their service and their sacrifice with them, and by 
those who have come to light the torches of their zeal 
at these fires of faith. In the history of the Society 
there have been no larger or more eager audiences ; 
there has been no more inspiring summarization of 
work done or outlook upon the opportunities of the 
future. In the gravity of the facts which have been 
brought to light, in the magnitude of the work to be 
done, in the close connection between that work and the 
welfare of the nation, it has become clear that the Home 
Missionary Society is not the servant of a denomination, 
or even of the Church of Christ alone, but of the nation; 
that it is doing for the country a work more important 
than that which is performed at Washington; a work of 
supreme moment and of the most fundamental and en- 
during character. For the State cannot deal at first band 
with the throngs of forelgners who have poured like a 
tide into some of the most fertile sections of the coun- 
try; the State cannot touch the bate materialism of 
other sections and transmute the gold for which all the 
higher qualities of cheracter, all the nobler uses of 
life, are sold into coin which shall boar the superscrip. 
ton of a divine order; this work can be done only by 
religion served by such intelligence and zeal as are at 
the command of the Home Missionary Society. It was 
the national scope of the work, its public value, its 
statesmaniike quality, which was impressed again by 
the reports and addresses at Saratoga last week: it was 
the clear perception of great perils to the commonwealth 
and of the urgency of the need for more money and 
men that gave the keynote to every session. 

The annual sermon by Dr. Gsorge Lion Walker, of 
Hartford, on Tuesday evening, touched this vital theme 
with strength, faith. and breadth. Under the general 
subject ot Things Which Make the Present a Time of 
Special Urgency in Home Miesionary Work,” Dr. 
Walker env morated, among the facts in the present aitu- 
ation which demand wider and more earnest activity, 
the increasing heterogeneousness of immigration from 
foreign lands, and the modification of old standards of 
social, political, and moral action, Illustrated by the 
removal of restrictions on suffrage, by the change of 
attitude toward the Sabbath, by the restlessness of the 
working classes, and by the tendency of large bodies of 
our immigrant population to lower standards of life than 
have hitherto prevailed among us. It is the work of 
religion and of education to deal with the problem raised 
by the changed condition of affairs, and in this work 
the Home Missionary Society has a most important 
service. It is fitted for this work by the simplicity and 
democratic character of its organization, and thechurch 
polity which it represents. It is filted for it by the 
directness with which it voices the will of the churches 
and the feeling of Christian hearls. It fs fitted for it by 
the character of {ts mlasionarfes, consecrated men and 
women, illustrators and promulgators of household piety. 
And it is fitted for it by the simple, undogmatic gospel 
which it carries to plain and hard-worked men; the 
only gospel which is a true missionary gospel to a lost 
and weary world.” The address of President Seelye on 
Wednesday mornlog gave still further emphasis to the 
dangers and the necessities of the hour. With char- 
acteristic impressiveness he marshsled an imposing 
srray of statistics to chow the strength of those tenden- 
cles in modern society which cannot be overcome by 
law, but are reached only by the power ef religion and 
morality ; which can be overcc m3 only by the new im- 
pulse which Christlanſty puts into the minds and hearts of 
men. In the direct line of this need, Secretary Barrows 
read a paper of great force and “cogency, which com 
manded the undivided attention of a great audience, and 
the substance of which we are glad to give our readers 
herewith 


LAY ACTIVITY IN MISSIONARY WORK. 
By Tun Rev WALTER M. Barrows D D. 


Dr. Duff, Scotland's great miesionary to Iudia, said, 
“The church that ceases to be evangelistic will soon 
cease to be evangelical.” Professor Max Muller goes 
further than this when he affirms that The Christian 
Ct urch would cease to exist if it ceased to be mission 


I' would appear, then, that not only the purity and 
pic. uality, but the very life, of the church is bound up 
with ts missionary enterprises. The Christian spirit 18 
iae missionary spirit, and missionary activity is the 
evidence of its existence and the measure of Its intensity 
and power. 

Never did this spirit shine out more brightly than in 
the early church. Not only the Apostles, but the dis- 
ciples, went everywhere publishing the glad tidings. 
This will explain how it happened that fn the lifetime 
of some who had seen the Christ the people throughout 
the known world had had the Gospel preached to them. 
It is true their world was a small one compared with 
ours. But the church today is beginning to under- 
stand that its mission is to do for the great world that 
which the Apostolic Church did for the little world 
lylag about the Mediterranean Ssa—'eaven it with the 
leavex of the Gospel of Christ. 

But how can this be accomplished? It can only be 
done by following the example of the early church. 
The whole Christian brotherhood must be enlisted In 
this service. There is great danger that individual 
responsibility shall be lost sight of, and too much re- 
Hance be placed upon corporations, organ!zitions, com- 
mittees—machinery of different sorts. The church hat 
{te great misstonary societies ; and its members con- 
tribute toward theiraupport. And they do well. These 
societies have been wonderfully blessed of God in the 
upholdivg of the Radeemer’s kingdom. But how? 
Why? Because their officers get hold of individuals, 
consecrated men and women, and send them to the des- 
titute in our own land and in foreign lands. These 
persons carry with them a Christian atmosphere ; they 
not only teach Christianity, but they live according to 
Christianity ; they establish relations with individuals, 
and gradually the whole level of soclety is uplifted. 
Bat the fact that men are giving of their means to sup- 
port workers of this sort in Utah and Japan does not 
excuse them from endeavoring to exert a similar ir flu- 
ence over the heathen who may be living in the street 
next to the one In which they live, 

Yet in too many cases Christians are trying to do 
their work near at home, like that ata distance, vica- 
rlously They hire a minister to doit for them. Thev 
trust to his sermons to convert the community. But 
this attempt to reach the mass of mankind by preaching 
at them 18, according to Dr. Wayland, like attempting 
to fill a row of bottles by standing ata distance and 
throwing water at them. A few drops may go in, but 
moat of it is sollt on the ground. If the bottles are to be 
filled, they must be taken one by one by the neck and 
the water poured into them. And so men must be 
taken, at individuals, and the truth poured {nto them. 
It can thus be adapted to their fadividual wants, and be 
brought home to them with a power of personal love 
ard sympathy. It will be difficult for the most aban- 
doned to reslit the truth when it {s presented to them in 
this living way. 

It should be remembered, then, that the church is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end. This end 18 
not merely fellowship or the upbuilding of the mem 
bership in the Christian life, but the upbullding of the 
kingdom of Obrist in the world. This can only be 
done by reaching forth to those who are now without 
God and hence without hope in the world; and this not 
alone by the minister but by the whole membership. 
Are not the laity as truly responsible for thelr work as 
the ministry? And yet are not a majority of them 
shirking this responsibility? 

All will doubtless admit that there are immense unde- 
veloped resources In the churches. If these could be 
brought into action, an impstus would be given to mis- 
slonary operations that would make them Irresistible. 
Our Congregational churches have an average member- 
ship of something over one hundred, How many of 
the hundred are only nominal adherents? How many 
are alive, activo, ready to co-operate with the pastor in 
every gocd work? D) one-half belong to the latter 
class? O quarter? One-elghth? You will rarely 
find a church that has not more than one consecrated 
woman in it, though there are many without a single 
consecrated man. 

It should be said that there are churches the majority 
of whose members are devoted disciples of the Lord 
Jesus, ready to engage in personal work and to give 
liberally of thelr means to every benevolent and mis- 
alonary cause. Some churches are like a city set on a 
hill : they are known, seen, and felt to the ends of the 
earth. But are they not the exception? Certain facts 
would seem to indicate that they are. Last year there 
were five thousand evangelical churches in the United 


‘ates that did not give a dollar to the cause of foreign 
missions. Probably nearly one-fifth of them were Con- 
gregational churches. At any rate, there were nearly 
nine hundred of our churches that made no contribution 
to their Home Missionary Society! It is stated that 
members of our Protestant churches to the number of 
nearly four millions did not give a dollar to the support 
of the Gospel anywhere, and a still greater number gave 
nothing like what they should have done in proportion 
to their means. For while their wealth is estimated at 
over $10 000 000 000. and the annual Increase of this 
wealth at over $400,000 000, their annual contributions 
to home and foreign missions are only $7,000 000. 

Our Congregst'onal churches have the honorable dis- 
tinction of giving more in proportion to means and 
membership than any other body of Christians. But 
measured by any high standard they have nothing to 
boast of. Last year our nearly half-million members 
gave about elghty cents aplece to their church-planting 
society. The gifts from the living and the bequests 
from the dead enabled the Soclety to commission fifteen 
hundred and eighty-four home misstonaries. If to these 
there be added those supported by the American Board, 
the American Missionary Association, and the Sunday- 
School Society, the total will reach not far from twenty- 
two hundred; 1. ¢., about one missionary to every two 
hundred church members. Bat would one mlislonary 
for every one hundred members be too much to expect! 
This proportion would double the present force. 

Bat who fs to blame for this unsatisfactory condition ? 
Uadoubtedly much of the responsibility for it rests upon 
the ministry. Wilberforce described the Church of 
Eagland clergy as mere ‘marrying, buryiog, and 
christening machines.” This may have been a true 
characterization once, but it is so no longer. The fourteen 
thousand rectors and vicars of the Anglican Caurch are, 
as a rule, earnestly engaged in parish work, faithfully 
looking after the spiritual and temporal well being of 
their cures. And this is equally true of the Christian 
min{fstry iu cur country. There is no harder worked or 
more seif-sacrificing body of men to be found. They 
give more in benevolence, in proportion to thelr means, 
than do their parishioners. Asa rule they are better 
Informed about the missionary movements of the church, 
and are working harder to promote them, than are the 
laymen. In proof of this we would refer to the difficulty 
we have encountered {n our endeavors to secure laymen 
competent to speak at these Saratoga meetings. As to 
micisters, there is an embarrassment of riches. The 
difficulty consists in selecting. But, though the laymen 
outnumber the clergymen a hundred to one, It Is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that it would be as easy to flad 
one hundred ministers who would do this work with 
acceptance as one layman. This ought not so to be, 

Bait are not the ministers themselves in part to blame! 
They are the teachers of the church. Where are the 
workers that they have trained ? Where are the leaders 
that they have ralsed up? Where are the liberal and 
systematic givers that they have educated? Is the 
meagerness of the result to be attributed wholly to the 
unfrufifulness of the soil, or is it in part due to defective 
methods of cultivation? Belleving the latter to be at 
least a part of the explanation, a few suggestions are 
here offered by way of remedy. _ 

The majority of church members ara more or less 
devoted to money-getting. Ata rule they are successful 
in their quest. They secure more than an average 
amount of the good things of this world. James Ru well 
Lowell was right when he said, ‘‘Mon anxious about 
their souls have not been the ‘east skillful in providing 
for the wants of the body.” But there is danger that 
these persons shall become so absorbed in their material 
pursuits that they will lose all this anxlety for their own 
souls and the souls of others, To guard sgainst this 
danger it is of the utmost Importance that the miulster 
teach by precept aud example the Caristlan law of the 
stewardship of property, and by every means in his 
power cultivate the divine art of giving. It may be said 
of giving, it is not “of grace but of debt.” It 18 4 duty. 
The New Testament counterpart of the old French 
motto, Noblesse oblige” (tank imposes obligation), is 
this: We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak.” We ougit to do it. Tals isa law of the 
kingdom that we are under obligations to obsy. 

It is the deceftfulnew of riches” which leads the 
young man, as he starts out in his business career, to 
turn a deaf ear to appsals for help, making the excuse 
that he must increase his capital that he may breed 
money faster, and promising that when he makes his 
fortune he will do liberal things, But when that day 
comes he fiads himself in the condition of one who 
has carried his arm in a sling until it has become 
withered and paralyzed for want of exercise, By 
his sordid Ute his soul has been withered, and 
his inclinations to give have been paralyz3d, and he 
learns of a truth that ‘‘he that maketh haste to be 
rich shall not be unpunished.” No small part of the 
punishment of a selfish life consists in the hardening of 
the better nature, rendering it insensible to all noble 
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appeals. A rich man in New York, when asked by a 
friend to give to a worthy object, sald: ‘‘I have the 
money, and can easily spare it, and I also know that 1 
ought to be giving largely to objects such as this. But 
the fact is that I have never b2en educated to giving, 
and find it a difficult, almost impossible, thing actually 
to take my money in hand and dispose of it in such 
ways. In a word, J do not know how to give, and my 
inveterate habit is, as in this instance, to declixe.” 
Most rich men are not as frank as this one in confessing 
their fault, but the fact remains that they do not know 
how to give, having never learned. And this is a lesson 
that can only be learned by practice. Parents, Sunday- 
school teachers, and pastors cannot begin too early in 
educating the children and youth in the art of giving. 
It must not be put off until they come in possession of 
large wealth. Most of them will mever possess large 
wealth. If they ever learn to be benevolent, it must be 
by a faithful use of small means. They must give of 
their penury, and then increase their gifts as the Lord 
prospers them. R'ght here is where many fail. A 
New E2gland clergyman relates this incident in his own 
experience. Accepting a call to a new parish, he was 
grieved to find that his people did not give to mission 
ary causes in proportion to their ability. He made up 
his mind that he must do something to bring about an 
improvement. Zo, when the time came for the collec- 
tion to foreign missions, he worked the matter up care- 
fully and preached a rousing sermon on the subj:ct, 
and was gratified to find the collection was the largest 
the church had ever taken. The next day one of his 
deacons, the richest man in the church, met him, and 
expressed great pleasure over the result of his pastor's 
missionary appeal. He went on to say that when he 
came to that place, thirty years before, he was a poor bsy 
working for fifty centsaday. But he resolved to give 
a dollar a year to the cause of foreign missions, and he 
would state, for the encuragemeat of his pastor, that he 
had continued to give a dollar a year from that day to 
this! So there are many well-to-do Christisns who 
continue to give according to a standard that may 
have been liberal when it was adopted, but is so no 
longer. What is this but another illustration of the 
** deceitfulness of riches ”! 

But while the minister teaches the duty of proportion- 
ate giving, he should above all impress upon his hearers 
the importance of sympathetic giving. With the gift 
there should g> personal interest in the object. Too 
many giv; from a mere sense of duty, and when it has 
been done they feel a sort of relief and try to dismiss 
the whole subj et from their minds. Such persons must 
learn that it is 

% Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.“ 
There ate more people in the world starving for sym- 
pathy than there are for bread. He fs the true friend of 
humanity who gives himself with his gold. 
4% The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.“ 
Eugenie of Sweden not only gave all her crown jewels 
that she might build a hospital for poor cripples, but 
when it was built she herself ministered to the wretched 
creatures ga hered within it. It there were more giving 
of this kind on the part of Christ’s professed disciples, 
the church would at once be brought into sympathetic 
touch with multitudes now indifferent to its appeal. 

While Dr. Eiward Everett Hale was right in saying, 
„A church has its duties quite beyond and outside a 
minister's, and its history should not be the biography 
of the pastor merely, but the record of its own work, 
prayer, and life,” it is aleo true that the minister himself 
has much to doin determining whether the church of 
which he is pastor shall make such a record. One im- 
portant test of his fitness for his position will be his ability 
to do this 

Dr. Goodell, of S.. Louls, so trained and organized 
his church that when he himself was suddenly taken 
away the work went on without interruption. If there 
were more pastors like Dr. Goodell, there would be more 
consecrated laymen lik: the late Earl of Shaftesbury 
and Samuel Morley, of Eagland ; like the late William 
E. Dodge and Amos A. Liwrence, of this country. 


The discussion of the question of lay activity was 
resumed at the session on Thureday morning, when Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie presented the report of the commit- 
tee on Dr. Birrows’s paper, cordially and unreservedly 
indoraing its positions and appeal, and urging it upon 
the earnest consideration of the churches. Mr. Mabie 
noted the fact that the questions before the Home 
Missionary Society were public and national in their 
character; that they demanded statesmanship no less 
than religious z al; that they could be answered by no 
class of men and by no organization ; that they impera- 
tively commanded the effort of every Christian man ; 
that religion, ir the light of these problems and tasks, is 
peen to be a great, common need for the safety of 
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society, and that every man Is called upon to throw his 
individual force and influence into the struggle. The 
church is not a garrison intrenched withia impenetrable 
walls, but an army in the field, which must always 
advance ; the law of its life is movement. Its power 
cannot be transferred by an organization ; it must pass 
from man to man. Action is also the Jaw of personal 
growth; it rectifies the mistakes of pure speculation, 
dissipates the clouds of doubt, unfolds the inherent 
strength, fu'fills the purpose of life. Tae church needs 
the ceaseless activity of every member. The Rev. 
James L. Hill, of Medford, Mass, followed in a very 
cogent and forcible address, in which the place and 
power of tbe private soldier were brought into clear 
prominence. Mr. Hill admirably summarized and 
applied Dr. B:rrows’s paper, and made a stirring appeal 
to the churches to adop} ſt as the note of a new policy. 
Taking a striking Illustration from the battle of Gattys- 
burg, he declared that the hour had come when the 
private soldier should understand his value in the army, 
and every man should put forth his power in the com- 
mon cause. The church needs t> bring out her full 
power, and this can only be done by the activity of the 
lay membership. Mr. Hull proposed, by way of prac- 
tical application of Dr. Bsrrows’s paper, that hereafter 
the church should utiliza the practical sagacity and 
business training of its members by putting them into 
active service. We have long been trying to put relig- 
ion into business ; let us now reverse the order and put 
business into religion. Ia order to util'z} the full foree 
of interest in Home Missions, Mr. Hill made the admi- 
rable suggestion that hereafter the Sunday following 
the anniversary at Saratoga be known as National Day, 
and be set spart for the statement from the pu'p'ts of 
the needs and work ef the Home Missionary 8 oclety ; 
that the churches be thoroughly canvaesed in advance, 
and that organized effort be made to spread informa- 
tion, awaken interest. and increase gifts to the Socle'y. 
Mr. Hul protested against the prevalent idea that a 
missionary cause is adequately presented when some 
single or personal aspect of it is brought bafore a 


church. 
OPPORTUNITIES AND NEEDS, 

Another question of the firet importance before the 
Society was the question of what Is to be done fn view 
of the great opportunities for new work pressing upon 
it. The title of Sscretary Clark’s paper, A Crisis in 
Home Missions,” indicates the feeling of the mauagers 
of the Soelety. ‘' The question of this hour,” sald Dr. 
Olark, 1, too plain to mistake, too serlous to avold. 
Something like a crisis has ovartaken the home mis- 
sionary enterprise of ourchurches. Twice within a few 
months the Executive Committee has issued to its 
agents in the field the ominous decree, ‘ No more new 
work.’ Under this unnatural prohibition they practi- 
cally reat to-day. A national home missionary soclety, 
with this legend on its banner, is a contradiction and an 
anomaly. 8'xty-two years of successful effort hava given 
to the Society a vantage an momentum possessed by 
no other similar organ'z tion in the land. All things have 
been mace ready for a sweeping triumphant advance. 
But at the eupreme moment, when ‘ Forward the whole 
line’ is the only wise order to issue, ‘ No more new 
work ’ is the only possible one to be given. 

„The Committee finds no warrant for this action, 
either in the last command of the Master or In the char- 
ter of the American Home Missionary S clety. It is 
simply a military necessity. We are like a triumphant 
army whose supplies give out in the moment of victory. 
and are forbidden by the fatlure of ade q late supplies to 
follow up the results of threescore years of prepara- 
tion. Hare then, without extravagance, isa grave home 
missionary crisis, which seem: to demand of this meet- 
ing, and of the churches which it represents, sober 
thought, wise counsel, and enlightened action. A few 
of the questions involved are these: Has the work of 
the American Home Missionary Soclety culminated ! 
Have we possessed all the land we are able to hold? Must 
the P./grime’ faith and polity yield now to others the 
future privilege and honor of evangelizing the new 
States and Territories ? 

In this grave emergency the Committee has not 
overlooked the prime duty of economy. For the past 
eighteen months their first and last and almost only 
question has been how to cut down and what to cut 
off, In this painful eff ort they have been reluctantly 
but honestly seconded by the State committees and field 
superintendents. But there isa limit, and it has been 
reached. The Home Missionary workman {fs worthy of 
his hire. To attempt any further reduction of his 
scanty living would be cruelty and oppression. For a 
little while it was the belief, almost the hope, of the 
Committee that a certaia margin of the Soclety’s work 
would be found unprofitable and fit to be abandoned. 
To teat the matter, a critical examination was made of 
seventy-five charches that have been longest on the Soci: 
ety’s roll. To their surprise and joy it was found that 
most of these churches are within aight of self-support. 
So well have they improved the ald bestowed upon 
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them in thelr weakness that, instead of becoming 
chronic dependents, they are on the verge of freedom. 

But the committee have not stopped here. To these 
methods of economy they have joined new methods of 
appeal and solicitation. Early in the year it became 
apparent that a financ'al superintendent, with the duty 
of collecting, prepariog, and setting before the churches 
the facts and needs of our work and of soliciting gifw 
from men of means, had become a necessity. A gener- 
ous and far-seeing friend in Western Massachusetts had, 
independently, arrived at the same conclusion, and, as 
an earnest of his faith in the scheme, offered us one 
thousand dollars as a special gift toward the cost of the 
experiment. 

In this crisis, as in every other exigency of life, we 
have turned to the women for relfef. And nobly have 
they responded. The Woman’s State Unions have now 
grown to be twenty, with near!y 1,100 local auxiltaries. 
This ia the marvelous growth of five years, and one of 
the most hopsful signs of future good. To these women 
the Home Missionary Society is indebted the past year 
for $28 000—au increase of $11,000 in one year. Bat 
figures are sometimes suggestive. While these women 
were adding 611 000 to their home missfonary gifts last 
year, the receipts of the Society from the living fell off 
about $6000 The income of the Society bas exceeded 
that of any previous year. Including, ss our custom is, 
the amounts expended by the auxiliaries within their 
own field. the receipts of the year were $548 729 This 
is $24 000 better than the best ever before reported. 
The legacies, which fell during the sixty-first year 
$30 000 below the average, rote, during the sixty second 
year, $40,000 above the average. These gracious 
be questa enabled us to close the year with a balance of 
$39 000 in the treasury. Of this balance $30 000 was 
placed to the credit of the Swett Exigency Fund and 
invested in permanent securities for the rellef of our 
men during the ded summer months. 

In this unprecedented volume of new werk, calling 
for an immediate outlay of more than $100 000, laa 
problem and a burden which the committee cannot 
solve alone, nor carry any longer without the co-opera- 
tion of the churches” After a plea for the above 
amount, which the churches were called upon to give, 
the paper went on to gay: The Methodist Epiecopal 
Church has pledged $100 000 advance to home missions 
for the coming year, and they will raise it The Pres- 
byterian churches, our clo‘est allies in faith, made an 
advance last year of $130 000, and are planning yet 
larger things. The Congregational churches themselves, 
two years ago, added $70,000 to their home gifts, by the 
effort of comparatively few. Is {t too much, therefore, 
to hope that, with a united effort of all—an effort 
inspired by the cries of the watchmen whom we have 
set on the wall to tell us of the night, an effort enforced 
by the astounding growth and needs of the great West. 
and consecrated by a passion for country, for souls, and 
for God—ts it too much to believe that in such an effort 
we shall succeed ?’ 

The needs of the work were evidently in all minds 
and upon all hearts; almost every speaker referred to 
the sub et and urged immediate action. Upon one 
thing all were agreed—‘hat the work must go on. Dr. 
OCordley and Dr. Meredith, speaking for the committee 
to which Dr, Olark’s paper was referred, made fervent 
appeals to the churches to furnish the Soclety with men 
and money ; every report from the mission field added 
elcquent facts to these apreals, and the feeling of all 
pres ant was expressed in the resolution reported by the 
committee and unanimoutly adopted : 

** Resolved, That we have listened with profound interest 
to the paper of Secretary Clark, entitled A Crisis in Home 
Missions; that we appreciate the seriousness of the crisis 
he describes; that we indorse the appeal he makes for an 
advance of $100,000 as the least that will be adequate to the 
emergency, and pledge ourselves, as much as in us lies, to 
co-operate with the management of the American Home 
Missionary Society in securing the money needed.“ 

It is impossible to summarize adequately the great 
number of excellent reports and adiresves heard at the 
variout meetings. Wher it is remembered that, in addl- 
tion to the sp*akers already nemed, addrestes were 
made by Dr. McKenz'e, the Hon. J. M W Hall, the 
Rev. Mr. Puddefoot, the Rsv. Alexander McGregor, the 
Rev. William H. Moore, the Rev. Mr. Everez, the Rev. 
Mr. Montgomery, the Rev. George M. Boynton, and 
others, the variety and interest of the meetings may be 
inferred The woman’s mesting on Wednesday after- 
noon was one of thrilling interest, and the great audi- 
ence, filling every part of the church, rematned to the 
very close. The interest culminated on Tautsday even 
ing. when the session was fitly concluded by a series of 
stirring addresses. Dr, Barrows, of San Francisco, the 
Rev. Charles O. Brown, of Dubuque, and the Rev. Dr. 
Piumb, of Boston, were the speakers Rurely has a 
great work been more clearly and impressively set forth, 
rarely have the claims of a noble organi!zition been 


more eloquently presented, than at Saratoga last week. 
The incident on Thursday morning when, in response 
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to a happy suggestion from Mr, Montgomery, the sum 

of $2 000 was quickly contributed to meet the needs of 

Crete Academy, Nebraska, may be taken as a happy 

augury of the response of the churches during the com- 

ing year to the cry from the home mission field. 
SARATOGA, June 8, 


THE HARMONY COMMONITY. 
By Rosert A. Woops. 


WENT Y miles below Pittsburg, on the Ohio River, 
is Economy, the home of the Harmony Commu- 
nists, who have preserved their simplicity of manners and 
purity of life. The scandal aroused by other oe uni 
ties they have escaped by voluntary celibacy, assumed 
to make their brotherly bond more complete. For five 
miles along the beautiful river they own the terrace of 
rich deposited soil. The village, in the center of the 
farm, strikes the visitor at once as an intrusion on the 
sights that daily meet his eyes. The houses are closely 
built, with low windows and peaked roofs—only the 
variety of walls and gables, if we do not at first notice 
the grapevines, serving for both use and beauty, trimmed 
below and trellised between the windows of the two 
stories all along the broad streets. The men are in fields, 
the women busy with domestic duties, and the little 
adopted Harmonists few and quiet, so that the town 
seems strangely wacant. There being no idle informants 
on the street corners, ‘‘ Economy Hotel,” Indicated by 
an old sign, verily a bospitable-looking manse, must 
be head quarters for e xplorations. 

Seeking the place of greatest Interest, the old church, 
which hes witnessed so many great things in community 
life, would at once invite you by its fantastically curved 
steeple and ancient weathercock. Within, the air of 
Sabbath worship has scarcely departed from over the 
clean, bard benches, and the pulpit bouquet of homely 
flowers is still fresh. A climb up the stairs gives a view 
of a German village from a German belfry—the angular 
houses, the rarely neat kitchen-gardens of cabbage, 
beets, and onions, skirted with red flowers—and all 
around the rich fields again giving their tribute to the 
overflowing treasury. There is hardly a sign of human 
inhabitance; but just now we have an aspect of life 
above the surface, as one of the distributing carts, with 
clanging bell, passes up the street. The women, 
machine-like, answer the summons, obtain their allow. 
ance for the day, then quickly and silently return. No 
gossip of the morning is exchanged with the driver 
there. All interest of the Individual must be centered 
in the community, and any show of feeling one for 
another would seem to weaken the general bond. 
Friendship and love between persons must, by the Har- 
mony principles, give place to a new-created communal 
feeling. Avy show of the natural inclination between 
the sexes la bitterly heretical. 

In a review from the steeple it Is easy to pass from 
the ordinary features of a town built by a German 
people to those distinctive of the community. The 
largest buildings are remiuders of the brightest days, 
when cotton, woolen, and silk goods were made, when 
Economy had a thousand inhabitants, when the members 
were in their early prime, and good George Rspp, the 
founder of the society, exercised his stern but peaceful 
sway. All ordinary wants are supplied from the 
community buildings, the dairy, wine-preas, bakery, 
and slaughter-bouse, whose products, including the 
purest wine, are furnlahed in daily portions. The great 
public pumps support the conservative as against the 
new-fangled natural gas street lam pa supplied from the 
Economy well and kept burning night and day. 

Just opposite the church, behind the house built for. 
Father Rapp, is the community flower garden, which 
the stranger must not forget to enter. Here German 
love for flowers makes holiday. Quaint odors arise 
from the very entrance ; mint and rue seem to call up 
instinctively an ancestral past. Beneath the quiet 
shades of the garden, with its old-fashioned trees, its 
old-fashioned flowers, its vine-grown wall, and the 
antique houses beyond, how sweet to rest a moment, 
distant not alone in place but in time from the headlong 
tendencies of a modern world! But the garden, like 
everything else in the settlement, must render tribute of 
usefulness. It is shaded by apple and pear trees—there 
are acarcely a dozen forest trees left on the whole 
farm—and the fruit is carefully gathered. Among the 
flowers along the wall tomatoes grow, and even a fow. 
tall stalks of corn, to reclaim the land partly from the 
rule of so light a thing as beauty. Such Is the life of 
the Harmonists, whose principle seems to be that enjoy- 


ment or even leisure can be allowed only under solemn 


rotest, 
l The regular members of the tcclety now number 
about forty, men and women; but thelr extensive in- 
tereats require a large force of working people, who, 
with their families, an element unorthodox but accepted 
from necessity, occupy the houses left vacant by the 
death of members. The dress of the original leaders fa 
stil] the supported style, and by this time it is so ou. of 
fashion as to becomea uniform. On great occasions the 
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costumes of both men and women are made of blue Ik. 
The men, with their long coats of this unusual material 
and their high. broad-rimmed hats, are a note-worthy 
sight indeed. The great msjority of the members have 
passed the age of seventy, Jacob Henricl, the leader when 
I visited them, being then eighty one years of age. 
Yet Elder Henrici, who for health and activity may serve 
as an (xample of all, had entire financial oversight of 
all the large Investments of the soclety—in railroads, 
banks, manufactories, and oll, gas, and coal territory, 
beside their own estate at Economy; and yet he was 
not too weary to give the children thelr weekly slng- 
ing lesson and to preach on the Sabbath at the old 
churcb. 

The Community was organized in Germany in 1803, 
and sailed for this country soon after. though the pres- 
ent settlement was not made until 1825. The leaders 
depart: d from the Lutheran standards in ascribing only 
a typical importance to the sacraments. They be- 
Heved most earnestly that the coming of Christ was 
at hand, and thought it their duty to have ell things in 
common, like those who followed the new Master. So 
enthustastic were they in their premillennial bellef that 
In 1832 one Miller came to them in great pomp, pro- 
claiming himself to be Christ, and obtained a following 
of one-third of the colony, with a large amount of 
property. Their celibacy was assumed, not from any 
ascetic view of marriage, but because with separate 
families there would be a constant tendency to dissl- 
pate the common brotherly feeling ; and then, with the 
Saviour’s coming near, why make provision for the 
earthly life? Very early in their community history, 
also, they forswore all use of tobacco and whisky, and 
destroyed all property records. 

Through all their course the Harmonists have sus- 
tained their Industry, simplicity, and reverence of 
nature. From a money-account point of view they 
have prospered amszingly. But as a social experiment 
simply an issue of time seems necessary to decide their 
system a failure. Only a very small minority of the 
members have any long expectation of life; of young 
blood there is none. Uniess a vigorous proselyting 
policy should be resorted to at this late date, the 
Community must give over for mere lack of descent- 
In their prosperity they have gone on adding year by 
year to their hoard without adding visibly to their 
means of comfort or culture. If they have cherished 
frugality and humbleness, it has been to the neglect of 
the greater duty of self improvement. Indeed, it is 
even whispered amorg some spiritually minded within 
the fold that the mere piling up of money has become 
an object dear to the hearts of the leaders. The loss of 
individuality, the loss of family life, are atoned for by 
no social pleasures, as almost the only meeting is the 
one at the church, where the men and women sit on 
opposite sides, and after a long day's work all lights 
must be out at nine o’clock. The life of the Community 
is at best a sordid one. Their pure principles are not 
upheld with the enthusiasm of disciples of a new 
cause. Under the absorbing Influence of work and 
economy alone they pass an existence devold of spirit 
and sentiment. The Harmonists began in retirement 
from the world, but as they have lived and prospered the 
world has forced itself upon them. Their money has 
been needed to support railroads and stock companies, 
Their produce has been for market supply. Even the 
land which they reclaimed from the forest, with its gas 
and possibly ofl wells and splendid transportation 
facilities, may at any moment be called for by some 
great manufacturing concern. With all these weaken- 
ing and encroaching influences, it seems impossible to 
withhold the prophecy that at the death of the present 
remnant of veterans, Harmony Community with them 
will be no more. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
I1.—THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


T does not need to be sald that the Catholics do not 
believe in co-education. Even in the lower schools 
the sexes are kept carefully apart, though putting them 
together wcu'd generally enable the parish to have 
graded schools, giving to each recitation just double the 
time without making the classes any too large. But 
this educational gain would be at the sacrifice of a 
principle of most vital importance. The Sacred Con 
gregation de Propaganda Fide iu its letter to the bish- 
ops of the United States in 1875, assigned two funda- 
mental reasons for its condemnation of our public schoo! 
stem : 
a” 1. The system . . . excludes all teaching of religion. 

% 2. Certain corruption likewise ensves from the fact that 
in the same schools, or in many of them, youths of both 
sexes are congregated in the same room for the recitation 
of lessons. and males and females are ordered to sit on the 
same bench (in dem scamno) ; all which have the effect of 
lamentably exposing the young to loss in faith and endan- 
gering of morals.” 


Such being the dangers involved lu teaching the little 
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tots of both sexes together, the Church of course avolds 
the greater scandal of educating young men and women 
in the same building (in codem domo), 

In order to get some impression as to what the Cath- 
olle colleges for men were ike, I visited, one morning, 
that of St. Francis Xavier, on Sixteenth Street. This 
college, by the way, is but one of four which the Cath- 
olics maintain in this city. The building is a costly 
and imposing one. On being presented to the Pres- 
dent, a large man with an imperious bearing—a typical 
prelate—I stated the name of the paper which I repre- 
sented, and my desire to visit some of the recitations 
in cate such visits were permitted. What are your 
qualifications for the task?“ was the somewhat over- 
whelming question immediately put to me. When I 
recovered my mental equilibrium, I spoke of my uni- 
versity degree—the first time I had ever had occasion 
to make use of it. This emed satisfactory, and the 
prelate himself conducted me through the college. 

The first recitation we entered I found that my degree 
was not so all-suffictent as I had supposed. Though 
the subject was rhetoric, the recitation was conducted 
entirely in Latin. As I had only spent seven years 
upon this branch, and in that time, like moat college 
boys, had only managed to stammer through seven or 
eight hundred pages of Latin literature, I had to confess 
that I knew practically notbing about it. The Prest- 
dent was not at all displeased at this, and took a great 
deal of pride in the Latinity of the class. Meanwhile 
I borrowed a text-book and followed the recitation as 
dest I could. I found that the young men were quite 
familiar with the book, but did not discover any 
particular readiness in the expres lou of ideas of their 
own. In case there is mental discipline in cramming 
the memory with words which the student does not 
care to remember after the period of recitations, then 
this drill in rhetoric was valuable. This question, how. 
ever, the reader has probably settled for himself, and 
upon its settlement must depend his estimate of the 
educational value of a Catholic college. 

After leaving the recitation in rhetoric, the President 
asked me it I would not like to attend one In philosophy, 
and I gladly assented. We found the class discussing 
Hume's famous argument against miracles. Again I 
borrowed a text-book, and managed to catch the drift of 
the discussion. Meanwhile the President talked with 
me of the advantages of using Latin instead of English 
in the study of these branches. It cultivated, he said, 
clearness in thinking and conciseness of expression, since 
the Eeglish language was no such medium for philo- 
sophical thought as the Latin. To all this I listened 
politely, thinking of the days when Latin was considered 
a better medjum for the expression of every kind of 
thought. The President himself was remarkably familiar 
with Latin, and there was no doubt as to his sincerity in 
regarding it ava superior medium of instruction. Very 


| soon, however, his opinions received a curious comment. 


The professor suddenly changed the recitation from 
Lafin into English. The President expressed his sur- 
pris at this, and the professor explained that when he 
had gone over the lemon once in Latin he found it well 
to review it in English, in order to make sure that the 
class thoroughly understood what they had been r 

ing.” 

I did not ask to be conducted into any more recita- 
tions. I had formed a much more definite impression 
of the teaching than I had expected in so short a time. 
Unfortunately, it was not an impression which I can 
expect others to accept, since my own experience in 
college and out of college had rendered me a prejudiced 
witness. To those who have admitted that students 
should either learn twice as much Latin in our Amer- 
ican colleges or none at all, and have preferred the 
former alternative, the course at St. Xavier's will com- 
mend itself. These students were twice as familiar with 
Latin as I had ever been, and the innumerable difficul 
ties of that language did not retard them one-half as 
much in their study of rhetoric and philosophy as they 
had retarded me in the study of classic literature and 
history. Nevertheless, there was a gross sacrifice of the 
knowledge of rhetoric and the knowledge of philosophy 
to the knowledge of facts about a dead language which 
could throw no light upon any subject in which men of 
to-day are interested. The Catholic Church, in its relig- 
lous instruction of the common people, held on to the 
Latin language long after it had ceased to be the lan- 
guage of the common people; and in its intellectual 
instruction of students it has held on to the same lan 
guage long after it has ceated to be the language of 
students. The teaching was adapted to a time when all 
literature worth reading was ip Latin. That time passed 
away several centuries ago. 

After visiting the recitations I had a talk with the 
President respecting various points of interest relating 
to the scope of the instruction. There was one point 
which impressed me favorably, not because it was a new 
idea, but because it was a gocd idea which seemed to 
have been well carried out. Attention was given to the 
genilemanliness—1 might almost say courtliness—of the 
manners of the students, This, too, may be « survival 
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from the time when the clergy of the State church were 
cultured courtiers allied to the aristocracy and out of 
sympathy with the people. But, whatever its origin, 
there is no doubt as to its value. 

Only one other point is worthy of mention, and this is 
merely of a piece with the other med/mvalism of the 
curriculum. In St. X«vier’s College there is no regular 
professor of science. In one of the Catholic colleges of 
this city (St. John’s, Fordham) there are four, but usually 
the curriculum is marked by the comparative absence of 
such instruction. There was also no professorship of his- 
tory and political economy. In short, the spirit of the 
old cloisters still prevailed. It was intellectual life apart 
from the world, not intellectual life in the world and for 
the world. The students were separated as far as possible 
from the currents of thought of to-day. 

For the higher education of Catholic women I visited 
the Academy of the Sacred Heart on Seventeenth Street. 
This is ove of the two Catholic schools for women which 
are given in the C'ty Directory under the head of col- 
leges. I was graclously received by the Lidy Superior, 
who assured me that she would take pleasure iv conduct- 
ing me through her school. This she did, talking all the 
while witha pleasing enthusiasm about different features 
of the Academy, telling me the history of the educational 
sisterhood to which she belonged, explaining the char- 
acter of the Instruction which it almed to give, and 
above all telling of the devotion of the scholars, narrating 
little incidents showing how deer it was and how it 

lasted after the children had grown into womanhood. I 
cannot tell all this as it was told me, but must content 
myself with summing it up in as few words as pasible. 

In the firat place, this Academy of the Sacred Haart is 
not a college at all, nor even a high school. In its cur. 
riculum some of the higher branches, such as geometry 
and philosophy, do indeed appear, but the classes in 
them are extremely small, there being only one in the 
class in geometry. The alm of the school is not so much 
education as ‘‘ finish.” The Order of the Sacred Heart 
u French in its origin and 1's control. The system of 
education is not very different from that in France under 
the ancient régime Then, as we know, the serious 
studies were avowedly given less importance than the 
accomplishrents. Two hours would be devoted to 
writing, geography, history, and arithmetic, and four to 
catechism, drawing, dancing, and music. A thorough 
grasp ox the principles of one of the higher branches 
would have jarred with this notion of what was becom- 
ing to a fine lady. In the place of these, she was 
trained in the art of entering a room, of courtesying, of 
managing her train, and all the little niceties of speech, 
manner, and address which went to make up a grand 
Jady. It was of this ancient schooling that the course of 
instruction at the Academy of the Sacred Heart reminded 
me, though these characteristics were not 80 strovgly 
accentuated. The superioress assured me that only a 
few minutes esch day were devoted to religious exer- 
cises, and that Protestant and Jewish () puptis were not 
obliged to study the catechism and church history. 

I was taken everywhere—into the beautiful little 
chapel, into the play-rooms, the mueic-room. the recita- 
tlon rooms But I heard no recitations. The superioress 
told me that visitors were never invited to attend these, 
and that if they shou'd be the gir's would be so embar- 
rassed that they could not do themselves justice. I was, 
however, taken into a play-room, where nearly thirty of 
the little girls were singing ſu concert French songs as 
they went through different figures. Tho exercise cor- 
responded to the marching {in college gymnestics, but 
was infinitely prettier and more pleasing. The superfor- 
est told me that there were no classes in dancing, but 
these games employed many of the steps and cultivated 
quite as much grace of movement. The sister in charge 
wat a bright. eweet-faced young French woman, and it 
was perhaps her ep!rit which made the young girls enjoy 
the games 80 thoroughly. . 

The girls of the school rauged apparently from five to 
seventeen. This fact emphasizel the comparative 
absence of any higher education. The course for the 
older punils did not compare with that in a New Eng- 
land or Western hich school, and not a great many of 
the pupils were of the high school s¢e. This fact, how 
aver, is not so siguificent in New York City as it would 
be in the educatfonal!v more progretsive rections of the 
country, for in New York, excepting one large normal 
school and one city college, there are no public high 
schools, thouch there are, of course, numerous private 
schools which give a corresponding education to the 
daughters of the rich. 

Thera was one thine which pleased me in the appear- 
ane of the girls. Though they were all the children of 
wealthy parents (the tuition belug $100 a year, with 
instrumental music $60 extra, vocal muse $80 
drawing $60 etc) nev-rthsless they were all dressed fn 
a simple thoagh pretty b'usuntform. The supsrioress 
sald that they had just introduced it this year, and had 
found, somswhat to their surprise, that the girls and their 
parents gladly adopted it. It put an end to vulgar 
cometition In dress. Some of the girls wore blue rib- 


bons and some red. The superforess explained that 


(like the old French convent schools again) they were 
divided into two parties, and that the contest between 
them was respecting mistakes in French. Even at recess 
time the girls were expected to speak French, and if a 
„blue“ heard a red make a mistake she immedi- 
ately demanded her ribbon. Those who did not lose 
their ribbons at all in a given time forget how long 
were awarded prizes. 

But the supreme aim, the avowed alm, of the entire 
course of instruction was neither education nor finish, 
but the winning of the girls to the love of the Church. 
The sisters in charge were fine types of womanhood, 
and the spirit of the school was charming. The Lady 
Superior told me, and I believed it, that the girls 
often came to them with their troubles, and sometimes 
came In tears merely because a sister had seemed severe, 
when the sister herself had no recollection of it. Every 
little while the superioress would herself have a talk 
with each of the girls alone, and at these times she, too, 
gained their friendship. Defective, therefore, as I found 
the intellectual education—the training to think and to 
know—there was nevertheless something about the 
instruction which might well be imitated in our public 
schools. It cannot, however, be imitated while people 
tolerate that teacherships shall be in any respect the 
patronage of school boards. It cannot even be insured 
when competitive examinations are made the test of 
fitness. It can only be secured when school boards and 
superintendents have the same loyalty to the municipal 
corporations that the Catholic clergy have to their eccle- 
slastical corporations, and through thelr loyalty select 
teachers according to merit, taking Into account some 
thing else besides intellectual qualifications. The real 
education of girls includes sweeter manners and purer 
tastes, and these come only from personal contact with 
fine women. If the public schools are to have all the 
good qualities of the finest of Catholic schools, then 
Protestant young women of cultivation and refinement 
must give up the immoral idea that their position 
exempts them from the obligation to earn their own 
living by service, and must remember that the greater 
their advantages the greater their obligations toward 
those who are without them. O. B. 8. 


THE LITTLE JOURNEY OF A 
VALETUDINARIAN. 


HE great Dr. Johnson, it is sald, regarded a 

valetudinarian as a ‘‘ scoundrel.” Now, I am a 
valetudinarian, and have been one, alas l for some time. 
I do not, therefore, care to admit that the famous lext- 
cographer’s learning made bim right in this instance of 
definition. If, however, he had called the chronic 
health-seeker an “unhappy wretch,” I should be 
inclined, although not a pessimist, to consider his 
opinion more then half right. To bave your doctor 
tell you that you are breaking down and must clear 
out” is not pleasant, to be sure, but, with all the discom. 
forte and griefa of such an enforced journey, there are 
many entertaining experiences which silver-line its 
clonds—or, at any rate, nickel-plate them. 

What a bitter cold day was the 20th of January in 
New York! At least it seems ro to me now, 6s I look 
back and see myself standing on the after hurricane 
deck of the Pacific Mail Company's steamer ‘' New- 
port.” waving and gulping my adieus to three of the 
best friends I shall ever have in this world, who 
watched me faithfully from the pler. It was probably 
not an unusual New York Januery day, but I can tell 
vou the wind whistled sharply up the bay from Staten 
Island. And the great floating cakes of ice made one 
shiver to look at them. Ah, fortunate Californian ! 
think yourself happy to lIfve in a climate where ice has 
to be manufactured, and where you may pick roses 
from your garden in January instead of from a florist’s 
counter at half a dollar a bud 

I was bound for San Francisco via the Isthmus. 
Three or four days carried us out of the bleakness of 
the Northern Atlantic Into the gen'al sunshine of the 
Bahamas. It is worth the vovage to Aspinwall and 
back simply to see Bird Rock and Fortune Islands, if 
one can always see them as we did. It will be a long 
time before I forget the beautiful picture they offered 
to our approach. The undescribable tints of a sunset 
sky; the deep blue of the southern ‘ocean, gradually 
changing to a perfect sea-green as the water shoaled 
from the coral reef that surrounds the island ; the cir- 
cular line of milky surf made by the breaking of the 
eaty swell upon the coral reef; the yellow line of 
amooth sand on the beach beyond; beyond that the 
green of plentiful vegetation, which fs always doubly 
erateful to the eve at sea; and on the little point the 
n'cturerqnue British lighthouse, not a skeleton of fron 
rote nor an awkward tower of wood. but built im grace- 
ful lines of sea and time enduring stone. 

Off For une Island the steamer stopped her engines, 
and the captain of the port, a light mulatto, came out 
iu a small rowboat to bring and get the mall. His 
erew of oarsmen were perfect types of the"powerful, 
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coal-black ‘‘ Jamaica man ”—barefooted, straw-hatted, 
and bandanna-handkerchiefed. We had on board a 
young New Yorker, a skillful banjoist, and as the 
steamer started he began a lively jig. Tou should have 
seen that boat’s crew! They could scarcely row from 
enchantment with the music. They began a curlous 
kind of song in keeping with the banjo, and one darky, 
who stood up ip the stern of the boat to pull home the 
sheet of the little zall they raised, kept his legs and 
arms and head moving in time to the banj»’s beat, and 
even did his pulling in rhythm!c concord with it. 

These tough Jamaica negroes are #0 well fitted to stand 
hard labor under a tropical sun that the Pactfic Mall 
Company have a little colony of them on an island in 
Panama Bay, and employ them as freight-handlers and 
stevedores. Elther they or the natives of the Isthmus 
are a great annoyance to travelers in one unforeseen 
particular. They are inveterate strap thieves, and de- 
spoil many a trunk and valise of those necessary articles, 
Every negro or Colombian laborer wants a leatbern 
belt. The belt to him is what the bright-colored neck- 
handkerchief is to the Mexican ‘‘ greaser” or cowboy, 
and what he gains in belts the traveler loses in trunk 
straps. A I write I glance ruefully over my shoulder 
at a new valise in the corner of my room, which looks 
as bare and awkward without its two neat girdles, loft 
behind about the waist of some Panama “‘ baggage 
smasher” or Jamaican stevedore, as Sr John Gilpin must 
have looked without his wig. 

Aspinwall, or Colon as everybody on the Isthmus 
calls it, is adreary, dirty, shambly-looking place, mostly 
made up, it seemed to me, of lazy shopkeepers, un- 
kempt, Spanish-looking women in loose gowns and 
slippers once high in the heel, and dirty, idly-moving 
vagabonds ridivg around cross-legged on little burros 
that did not seem fit to carry themselves, much less a 
burden. Its only dignity is that of being the Atlantic 
port of entry to the Panama Canal. In view of the 
present state of the canal that dignity cannot be called 
a great one. The ub!quitons Chipamen was there, and 
some barracks with a few insignificant looking darkies 
in shabby uniforms, whom I was told were Colombian 
soldiers. No wonder the sight of a handful of United 
States marines with a Gatling gun dispersed an army of 
them a few years ago when one of our men-of-war was 
obliged to sall into Panama Bay and settle a rebellion. 
I learned at least two interesting facts in that Isthmus 
journey. I wonderif they are new to you, or am I 
ignorant? The first is that Panama is the only foreign 
city, save one, that the United States Government has 
taken by force of arms in ita history; the second ia that 
in journeying from Aspinwall to Psnama—from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific—you travel in an casterly direc- 
tion. The captain of the Newport” told me that every 
trip he made, some impulsive betting passenger lost 
money in doubting that fact; but the atlas proves it. 
Perhaps every New York schoolboy knows it, although 
I didn’t. 

The steamer passengers across the Isthmus usually 
make the journey in a special train provided for their 
accommodation alone. I am told that the Pacific Mail 
Company pays the railroad $25 per passenger for the 
transit, in order to exclude all native travelers and any 
germs of fever they might bring on board If so, I am 
not surprised that the table on the Granada,” in which 
we made the Pacific voyage, showed more signs of 
economy than good marketing. That steward must 
have been th’ck-skinned! It was amezing to see how 
calmly he recelved complaints and denunciations ; and 
the persistency with which he put the butter day after 
day upon the tables, only to take it off untouched by 
passengers or officers, was admirable. Butter? Heaven 
save the mark! Whatever tt was, it was several times 
stronger than even the langusge with which its dally 
appearance was greeted. Beware of Panama butter 

It is not possible, in a two hours’ run by the side of it, to 
form an expert judgment of the Panama Canal, but one 
of the lady passengers, who in an unguarded moment 
announced that she owned some shares in the enterprise, 
was from that time on constantly chaffed about the 
profits of her investment—for the canal does not look 
promising. If more than one-quarter of the work has 
been accomplished, then I am mistaken in the opinion I 
formed both by observing and by asking questions of 
French, Eaglish, and Americans during our two days 
stay in Panama. There are, of course, some great ex- 
cavations and some lofty embankments, but the chief 
feature of the work that impresses the casual observer is 
the lavish waste of money indicated on every hand. 
Rows and rows of costly dredges, engines, cars, and other 
machinery stand idle and rusting on temporary tracks 
along the route. Andin Panama Bay large sums of 
money are belng expended through French contractors, 
who are keeping a fleet of steam dredges at work shovel- 
out sand which—so the American experts sald—is 
washed back by every tide. 

The Granada, on which we embarked for Sen 
Francisco, lay at anchor two days in the bay taking on 
freight. Most of the passengers were deterred from 
going ashore by the fear of yellow fever and small-pox. 
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A few venturesome spirits, who ran the risk in order to 
see a bull-fight, hired a boatman, were compelled by 
the tide to land on the beach and walk half a mile to 
town, and then succeeded only in buying some straw 
hats and Chinese gimcracks. They could not find the 
bull- fight. Those of us who stayed on board were better 
paid, for Panama is a most picturesque city—at a dis. 
tance. Its yellow adobe houses, red-tiled roofs, and 
quaint Spanish cathedral, standing against the blue 
mountains in the back round, with a stretch of beach 
surving away to the left, make a picture worth seeing 
in the sunset light. Besides, we were fortunate enough 
to see a fight between a thresher and a whale—a rarer 
sight than a contest between a couple of dingy Colom- 
bilans and a weak-spirited bull. I can’t tell you what a 
thresher is, except that it is a fish and the natural enemy 
of the whale (as the kingbird is of the hawk), and annoys 
the huge sea king at every opportunity. What we saw, 
about half a mile from the ship, was a huge black 
arm, as it were (which spread out at the end like the tall 
of a fish), rising from the sea with clock-like regularity, 
and beating down upon the water with foaming zplashes. 
Every now and then the tormented whale would come 
to the surface, just under there splashes, and blow. The 
thresher, lighter and more agile than his enemy, was, in 
fact, beating the whale. The contest continued for an 
hour, until che combatants drifted out of our sight. 

The trip up the coast from Panama to San Francisco, 
although a long and hot one, is full of Incident, and, if 
one provides one’s self with a pleasant companion or 
two and with light clothing, is a journey to be taken 
with some satisfaction. From New York to Aspinwall 
the voyage is about eight days in length; from Panams 
to the Golden Gate, abont twenty. During that twenty 
dsys we stopped at seven porta fl ve in Cantral America 
andtwo in Mexico. If you are willing to pay the boat- 
men’s fees and landing charges, which are not very 
much, you can go ashore at each port and thus see bits 
of Central American and Mexican scenery, life, and 
manners—in fact, become a Mex'can and Central Amer- 
ican traveler at a very moderate cost. Even if you don’t 
go asbore, you cannot fall to be interested in the gayly 
dressed groups of Spanish women who visit the ship ; 
in the crews of swarthy Costa Ricans propelling the 
huge launches of coffee with great sweeps which they 
push instesd of pull, standing on the coffee sacks or the 
thwarts of the boat; in the cluster of Mexican frult- 
dealers that bang about the gangway in their genuine 
Indian log canoes as you Ife in the beautiful little harbor 
of Acapulco; in the bold and lofty rocks under the 
very beetling brows of which you drop anchor at 
Mazatlan ; in the clamps of seaweed and curious little 
yellow water-snakes that go floating by the ship's side 
on a calm day in the California Pacific. 

Disappointment is generally the fruit of great expecta. 
tions, and so perhaps it was natural that the famous 
Golden Gate, when I first passed through it. seemed far 
leas picturesque than I thought to find it. To one who 
delights in the bold, rocky headlands of Maine. the 
sendy, clayey, grassy slopes of the Bay ot San Fran. 
cisco seem rather tame. But a better acquaintance—for 
I have been through the Gate twice since that morning, 
and have seen the splendid broad-spreading bay from a 
score of different points of view—has Increased my 
respect and admiration. And so It is with Oalffornis. 
It needs to be seen that its vast resources may be appre- 
clated. In the Atlantic East we are apt to think of it as 
a region chiefly of mountains and gold mines; yet its 
grain crop alone is more valuable than the gold it 
yields, to say nothing of its cattle and fruit. It fs, in 
fact, a little empire in itself—in extent of territory as 
large as New Eogland, New York, New Jersey, and 
Ohio put togetber, and with a variety of climate, 
scenery, crops, and mineral wealth that must certainly 
one day place it among the most powerful of the Un'ted 
States, provided that the State enccurages and cultivates 
two factors of greatness of which, it seems to me, it now 
most stands in need; namely, immigration and educa- 
tion. Perhaps I am too superficial an observer to make 
the assertion, but I venture to think that in California 
today money is king. Money certainly owns the 
Pacific Railroad system, and I constantly hear it said, 
although I dare say it may be the accusation of vessel. 
mlam, that the Pacific R ulroad system owns the State. 
At any rate, whatever may be the power of million- 
aires, monopolies, and truste—if money seems to be king 
for a while—character is kingliest, and where it is 
recognized and cultivated there is the best and surest 
progress, whether it be in States, commerce, or religion. 

But I am forgetting. This was the journey of a vale- 
tudinarien, not of a didactic philosopher; and Call- 
fornia is certainly a genial State for the health-seeker. 
The man or woman who wants an open-air life of 
mildness and sun can find it in some one of the charm- 
ing valleys with which the State is filled, where 300 out 
of the 365 days of the year are said to be warm and 
pleasant, and where the nights are cool and sleepful. 
The Easterner, if he can, will, however, probably make 

more use of the cheery open fire than the Californian. 
Ase philoiopher find many defects in Caltfornia’; ag 
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a valetudinarian I am in love with it for its fruits, its 
vines, and {ts climate. L. 
San FRANCISCO, Cal. 


THE DEACON. 
By Mrs. D. R. H. Goopatz. 


DON'T pretend to know much about horses, but I 

never sit behind one without involuntarily watching 
it, and forming an opinion as to its merits and value. 
Patlander, who would be torn in pleces rather than own 
either that I know anything on the subject or that he 
doesn’t know all about it, never tuys a horse until 1 
have seen it. It is needless to say that if I have seen 
it I have given my opinion of it. The truth is, he 
knows a great deal more about a horse in detail than I 
do, but my judgment has the advantage of taking the 
animal asa unit. I put him into whole numbers. 

It was just before the Presidentlal nomination eight 
years ago that we wanted another pair of horses on the 
farm. Such a want always diffuses itself lu a myste- 
rious way. For days there had been frequent appari- 
tions of horsy men with animals of various conditions 
to sell, but none had proved eligible. One morniug, as 
I looked out of my window, I saw a rough business 
wagon with two horses at the gate. The man who 
stood at their head, with legs wide apart, and dingy 
hand stroking his long grizzled yellow beard, was not 
an unfamiliar figure. I knew him for a man of the 
neighborhood, whose chief affsction was the horse; 
who, with a lean purse, was doing his best to be a kind 
of jockey, but tolerably honest, unlikely as you would 
have thought it. The horses had that curious appear- 
ance which comes of an unusual grooming, feeding, and 
checking up, and were evidently on exhibition. I 
smiled to myself and turned away, employing myself 
until Philander should appear. 

I had not long to walt. Dorinda,“ sald he, looking 
(he’s a good-looking man, but he has his little weak- 
nesses)—looking rather sheep'sh—‘‘ Dorinda, would you 
mind taking a little turn lu this farm-wagon ? I should 
like to have you look at a pair of horses. 

Of course this was just what I wanted, so I assented 
with the most obliging air, and in five minutes I was 
climbing Into the high wagon. Jack Van Tassel touched 
his hat, and stood at a little distance contemplating his 
horses with profound and respectful admiration as we 
drove off. The horses were not mates; one was a 
sturdy, rather heavy black horse, with a solid, not to 
say stolid, expression ; he was no beauty, but he started 
off in an honest self-respecting fashion, and looked so 
thoroughly reliable that in two minutes I had made up 
my mind that he was a faithful, entirely safe old fellow. 
The other was a much handsomer and more showy 
horse, All ver gray with long, dark mane and tall, ame- 
what lighter, quicker, more vervous—but—I did not 
like him. I asked the price; Philander gave it, singly 
or together. When we got back to our own door, after 
half a mile’s drive, I walked around them and gave 
each a good look in the face, and then commenced my 
oracular verdict: ‘I should think the black horse 
might do, but I wouldn’t have the gray at any price.” 

The black was bought. It came out afterward that 
the gray was not only an inveterate “‘ cribber,” but that 
he had a trick of biting, which made him positively 
dangerous, 

When I asked the name of our new purchase, Phi- 
lander sald it was probably Bill, but that we could name 
him to sult ourselves, I sald it was about the time of 
a Presidential nomination. At first we laughingly 
called him ‘‘the dark horse ;” then, still noncommittal, 
he was dubbed the General; at last, with affected 
gravity, we adopted the name, now so sacred, of Gen- 
eral James A. Garfield. 

„The General” proved an excellent farm horse. He 
was steady as clockwork, with the sort of horse-sense 
that answers to good, practical common-sense ln man; 
strong and patient; affectionate too, full of homely 
fondness for the man who took care of him, and for the 
rather raw-boned black mare, Alice, that was bought as 
a mate for him. 

We drove him singly, sometimes; setting out very 
complacently, for he grew fat, and looked both strong 
and willing, but coming home dejected, for, with all his 
virtues, he was most tiresomely slow. His common 
pace was a serene jog-trot, about as fast as a rather lazy 
man would walk, and to get anything better than this 
out of him involved great energy In the driver, and aa 
immense surprize and evident protest In the mind of the 
horse. We used to drive him on our long, rough mount- 
ain excursions, and for these he had obvious qualifica- 
tions. We also found an advantage In the entire con 
tent with which he would walt for our picnics and 
scrambles any number of hours. Loosely tied to a sap- 
ling, with a nose-bag over his head, he would calmly 
meditate for half a day, perhaps cogitating upon our 
habite—who knows ? 

It was on one of these occasions that Edith first 


addressed him as the Deacon.” The aptness of the 
title was so apparent that It was accepled without dis- 
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cussion. Straightway we all called him nothing but 
„The Deacon.” It was one of his peculiarities that the 
human voice had a strong influence over him. Affec- 
tHonate remonstrance had far more power with him than 
the whip; by talking to him incessantiy, be could even 
bs persuaded into a very decent pace. We occasion- 
ally reviled him in confidential tones, but we always 
spoke to him respectfully, as to a reasonable and con- 
scientious being. Meanwhile, I hope he was happy. 
He marched gravely up and down mary a hill, and 
looked contemplatively at many a fine view. He was 
fed with salads and bananas. He wore wreaths of 
laurel on his head, and wild clematis round his neck. 
He went to the brook for water, sometimes with 
three boys on his back, and he was known to walk 
serfously into the stream and lie down with them all 
three. He browsed all day on Sunday, in a back 
pasture, and sometimes redeemed his character for 
speed by a chase of three hours on Monday morning 
before he would be caught. Ths Deacon, with all his 
more serious graces, was not deficient lu humor. 

But his forte was work. He went about it lu the 
most deliberate, painstaking way. His grave, trust- 
worthy air was a moral lesson to the men. He could 
do anythiag that a horse can do on a farm. In “ cul- 
Uvating he was invaluable. Hs marched up and 
down the rows with all the regularity and precision of 
an admirable machine. He scorned to be led for any 
purpose ; he knew that no boy could lead him half as 
well as he could guide himself. In the monotonous 
work of turniag the power used for threshing, saw- 
ing wood, etc., he was as constant as the sun. His 
readiness for every labor required was as conspicuous 
as that of a buxom mald-of-all-work whom IL knew. A 
city boarder, strolling about, found her seated beside a 
cow inthe barnyard. ‘Aw! isn’t that awfully hard 
work for you?” exclaimed the swell“ in surprise. 
„ Waal, some ladies objec’s to milkin’, but I don’t,” 
was the amiable reply. The Deacon took an Interest 
in all our affairs. He soon knew the way to the mill, 
to the post-office, to the orthodox church, to the dress 
maker’s ; he would stop promptly t we met the minister 
in the street, and I think he recognaizad a good many 
of our friends; I used to consider one of the boys asa 
sort of supernumerary when sent to do an errand with 
the Deacon; it really seemed as if he might as well 
carry a note and do the whole thinz himself. 

Naturally, he assumed some privileges. Ha had an 
uncommon dexterity in alipping his halter, aad Ilked 
to walk about the horse bara at night, but was too dis 
creet to get into trouble. One night, indeed, he had 
the good luck to find a bag of oats staxding at some 
distance from the stalls. It was not tied, and had only 
to be upset to be enjoyed. What do you suppose he 
did ? He dragged the bag to the manger at which 
Alice was meekly standing, emptied out the oats within 
her reach, and there they stood, side by aide, and quietly 
ate them up together | 

But, dear me ! we must all grow old, and the Deacon 
was no exception. His powers of endurance were 
lessenlog. It was haying ume, and the Deacon, like his 
master, probably overworked. He had been doing the 
hardest work of the year, both upon the mowing- 
machine and in drawingin hay. It was very hot, and 
after becoming overheated he waited, perhaps in a 
pleasant draught, for another load to be put on the 
wagon. The next morning Philander told us “the 
Deacon has taken cold.” It was a busy Saturday, aud 
he was used some, but as carefully as possible, Sun 
day morning he was led out to water, looking more 
human than ever with an old blanket fastened around 
his chest. He held his wise, patient head stiffly; evl- 
dently his bones all sched, and he had a sore throat, 
but we did not apprehend danger. Buta sick horse is 
the most insecure kind of property. He soon grew 
worse. He drooped, he looked terribly helpless: we 
were all in distress. From a warm mash” to harsh 
remedies was a short step, but nothing did any good. 
There were constantly 4 half-dozen men around bim; 
his former owner looked on with an anxious face, pro- 
nouncing him the best horse I ever owned.” A 
veterinarian of much boasted experience, but of more 
than doubtful knowledg®, advited to bleed him—* it 
reduces and relaxes the nerves.” As this suggestion 
was not received with enthusiasm, he concluded that 
the trouble was the lock jaw. Tue trouble with Aim 
is,” sald one of the men, when the Doctor” had left 
the scene, he’s locked his jaw round the glass once too 
many !” 

At bedtime the dear old Deacon was lying down, and 
it seemed only too likely that he would never get up. 
Edith carried a pillow and put it tenderly under his 
head before she sought herown. She was up at day. 
light, and came to my room in the gray early morning. 
Her tears were resolutely wiped away, but they came 
again every moment. He is just dying. Do you think 
he suffers ?” 

There was only an occasional spasmodic motion of the 
muscles, the good old horsg had no recognition in his 

rlendly face, and 200n 5!) was over, 
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nue Home. 


LITTLE ATTENTIONS. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


HE dear little wife had spent a wearisome day, for 

the baby bad been fretful, and the maid had 

been out, Along in the evening, rather later than 

usual, the baby, bathed and soothed and fanned into 

comfort, had fallen asleep, and the mother came softly 

stepping down from her chamber into the parlor, where 
her husband was talking with a friend. 

‘Released at last, my darling!“ said the husband, 
rising as sbe entered, and waiting until she had taken 
a seat before resuming hisown. ‘‘ Let me get you an 
easier chair,” sulting the action to the word, here in 
the window where you will feel the breeze. Now, let 
the screen be set between your fac? and the light. I 
am so glad you can rest awhile !” 

And then the good man, the sweet, chivalric gentle- 
man, as ecrupulously deferential to his own wife as he 
weu'd have been to the astaielfest lady in the land, went 
on with the conversation, which her entrance had for 
the moment Interrupted. 

„1 saw these roses on the stand by the ferry, and 
they looked so very like those which used to grow 
beside your sitting-room window in the old home that 
I bought them for you. And here is the book which 
Parsons was talking about the other night. I thought 
you would like to read it; or, if you like, I’ll read it to 
you, while you sew.” 

The thoughtfulness which makes the husband pay 
these lover-like attentions just as he did in the courting 
days goes far to filling the wife’s heart with happiness, 
far toward keeping her young and fair. Life has too 
much prose about it for many a woman who finds her- 
self tied down, during the child-bearing years, to an 
apparently never-ending routine of emall duties which 
make no show. An appreciative husband, who does 
not reterve his tributes of love and admiration for great 
occasions, who is tenderly sympathetic when the ordi- 
nary affairs of life and the household are the only ones 
in question, deserves to be held in honor. 

The little courtesies must not, of course, be all on one 
side. In the true home they never are. John’s com- 
fort is paramount with John's wife; she knows the 
dishes he prefers, she invites the friends he likes, she 
arravges the home routine with an eye to his satisfac- 
tion. If her duties are of a kind to take a good deal 
out of her in vitality and freshness, his, in the cOmpe- 
titlons of business, are not less exhausting. She owes 
it to him to slip on aclean gown, to take her hair out 
of crimping papers and pins, to pick up” the dls- 
orderly room, that his daily homecoming may be a 
festival In the dewy ministry of small daily atten- 
tions true love thrives and grows. 


> 


ONE HOUR OF REST. 


By Mary LOWER DICKINSON. 


WONDER how many of my readers know what it 

is to have one hour a day for rest? Most of them 
belong among the busy people. This does not neces 
sarily imply that they mutt work for money, for among 
the rich are many who, feeling each added dollar an 
added rerponsibllity, use thelr wealth in doing God's 
work and serving his suffering children. These are 
oftentimes no less in need of rest than are they whose 
lives are burdened by the necessity to earn their daily 
bread. Both classes are in danger of falling into the 
error of trying to crowd one hundred and twenty 
minutes into an hcur. Devoted Christians especially 
are in constent temptation to this ein, for it can be called 
by no lighter name. They give themselves to God, 
reserving neither strength, talents, nor time. They 
mean to be guided, they desire to be uted, and all goes 
well till the demon called Hurry” takes possession 
and drives them on to destruction, unless, indeed, the 
lawful Master puts out bis band, and, by sickness. by 
failure, or defeat, takes back to himself hisown. Very 
specious matks the devil of hurry assumes. Now It is 
another's need. Sometimes he stands before us in the 
form of neglected duties, sending us back with feverish 
haste into our yesterdays, adding their burdens to those 
of today. Yet God could never have meant it to be 80, 
else he would never have taught us that in order to 
press forward toward the mark we must absolutely 
‘‘ leave the things that are behind.“ The things we ought 
to have done, and have not done, are as fully in His 
keeping as are the things done that we ought not to 
have done. Hs may overrule ; we can do nothing but 
leave them utterly with Him. If we did this in truth 
we should not be constantly gathering up the fragments 
of broken or wasted lives, and trying to repair and re- 
adjust. busying ourselves at the utterly hopeless task of 
putting new cloth into old garments. It is not to-day 
that is our tyrant, but we either fear the past or shadow 
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the daily joy by dread of the future, or double the daily 
burden by anticipating to-morrow’s toll. It our morbid 
consciences could resolutely ‘‘ leave the things that are 
behind,” and let the morrow take thought for itself, we 
could literally ‘‘ live one day at a time,” and each day 
might give to us its one sweet hour of rest, We should 
realize that we are God's for all coming days as well as 
for to-day, and that we have no right to do now that 
which shall unfit us to work for him hereafter. 

What, then, shall be the test of duty as to continuing 
or pausing in sny work? Simply this: If the harassed 
and troubled sense that, however hard we try, we will 
never get through, hangs about us all day and goes to 
bed with us at night, we are doing too much. If the 
tasks are involuntarily sifted, and the easler one chossn 
jast for to-day, it Is time to do nothing at all. If the 
spontaneous springing of the soul to welcome its task is 
gone, the strain has been too great. The very reluctance 
to work is God’s voice calling to rest. If we wake in 
the midnight, glad that the morning is not yet, because 
the morning brings the work, this very shrinking is the 
gentle touch of the Master reminding us that he is no 
taskmaster scourging weary souls by the lash of a 
morbid conscience, but that he is himself the Burden. 
bearer, and glad to give us rest. 

We who question the need of such rest-hour have only 
to glance at workers, especially at women workers, along 
all lines. How frequently they answer, if asked to 
read a new book, to listen to music, to go for a walk, 
**T am sorry, but really I must not take the time.“ I 
would,” says one, when asked to take a little excursion, 
** if it would do anybody any good. I must not all for 
myself.” Yet the blessed sunshine dancing on the water, 
the whisper of the leaves in the forest, the music, the 
new book, were all for herself as much as for anybody, 
and God had not—however she may have fancied it— 
put his whole universe into her hands to care for, leav 
ing herself out. If she had brought to him an exquisite 
instrument, fitted to do some beautiful work over which 
his soul was in travail. and repeatedly thereafter had let 
it become ruated or broken, all the while beseeching him 
to use it, could she marvel if the work she tried to do with 
it failed, or was feebly done? Yet, just so are multitudes 
of women offering him consecrated bodies, brains, and 
souls, yet disregarding constantly his voice speaking in 
weariness and languorand pain. The fact once ac. 
cepted that our firat duty is to keep our weapons sharp 
and bright, instead of rushing empty-handed into every 
skirmish and scouring every field for the enemies of 
humanity, there will follow more effective fighting 
against the woes and the sins of the world. We need 
to consider, also, that God has thousands of agencies for 
his work, thousands of hearts to be touched, thousands 
of hands to be nerved by the breath of his power. For 
yonder sick babe or suffering child or weary Shut-In or 
distant heathen, he has abundant resources, but the care 
of our bodies has been given to us, and to us alone. To 
strain the worn-out nerves, to torture heavy eyelids with 
midnight tasks, to drag aching limbs on errands of mercy 
under the double delusion that such service is pleasing 
to God and a real benefit to man, is a mistake which 
too many women repent from beds of langulshing and 
pain. But shall there be no loving self-denial? Shall 
we let others suffer while we calmly take our ease ! 
Not at all. We plead only that women, on whose 
hearts rest so heavily the world’s burden of sin to be 
cured and sorrow to be comforted, keep themselves in 
condition for highest service, and become healers and 
comforters indeed. But we women are not yet so full 
of all grace and power that we can ever and ever go on 
giving out and never taking in. We do not forget the 
** divine fullness,” or that there is that giveth and yet 
fucreaseth ;” but we miss the best gifts through never 
being qulet long enough to take them. 

Then a part of His blessed fullness overfidws into 
almost every channel, and we may overlook it entirely 
where it isso often to be found—in nature and music 
and books and friends, as well as in the more direct 
ministry of His Spirit. Indeed, for this Jatter sacred 
ministry how much we need the one still hour! I know 
a blessed woman, full of all philantaropic labors, who 
says, Really, there is no longer any time to pray. I 
pray running.” And many of us know too well what 
it u to live by the clock—walk, talk, and work by 
the clock, and almost to love our friends by the clock. 
We rush on hurrying our bodies till they cannot digest 
their food; driving our brains until the wonder is, not 
that we write so much nonsenge, but that we ever write 
anything else ; and harassing our souls in the effort to 
become ready for the next world, until our friends 
might justly be resigned to see us bid farewell to this. 

It is all wrong, dear, tired women! We want to get 
out of this atmosphere of pressure into one of ease and 
peace. We want to tee clearly what is duty, and not to 
give the goadings of our own exaggerated views the 
authority of adivinecommand. ‘' It would all be very 
lovely,“ I hear one say, ‘if only it could be done.” It 
can. Every woman to whom the thought of a rest-hour 
is a refreshment might resolutely from this day take it 
and hold it for herself, believing that she shall be better 
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fitted by it for His work. Who knows what strength 
might be born of it, what inspiration might be gained 
or given during it, what sweetness and beauty might 
creep into our homes and lives, because of it! It is 
certainly worth a trial. 


ONE WORD MORE. 


THE GUARDING OF DAUGHTERS. 


ETWEEN the Continental system of chaperonage 
and the carelessness of many American mothers 
who leave their young and inexperienced daughters 
without proper motherly supervision, there is a happy 
medium, which American common sense will doubtless 
finally achieve, and which has already been done in 
many instances; an example of which is given in a 
former paper, where a young woman, not herself lack- 
ing in judgment, possessed of social ease, and by no 
mears deficient in mental training, yet still felt that the 
experience of a mother of fifty might outweigh that of 
her daughter of twenty. 

To some minds the idea of guardianship seems 
obnoxious; itis regarded as involving undue restraint, 
as pressing uncomfortably upon the person guarded, 
instead of ac‘ing adversely against the harmful persons 
or principles guarded against. 

It lessens, so it is thought, the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, weakens the judgment, and impedes the 
moral and mental growth. 

Rather, let it be said, it performs the office of the 
paling with which the gardener guards a choice tree. 
While this paling keeps off any marauding beast that 
might dwarf its growth or despoll it of its bloom, it 
does not forbid entrance to every influence of earth and 
sky necestary to its nourishment and growth. 

The gardener does not feel that his tree will be all 
the stronger if he suffers a wandering cow to eat off now 
and then half its growth, or a flock of sheep to occasion- 
ally nibble at its tender bark. In due time, when itis 
able to suffer these attacks upon its life without detri- 
ment, the paling may be removed, but it must not be 
until the tree is tough and strong of fiber. 

We welcome the idea of guardianship into most 
of the relations of life. By sanitary regulations we are 
guarded from germs dangerous to health, and he Is cer- 
tainly most unwise who breaks over them. The State 
guards us by its laws from loss to life and property, and 
we do not feel that these laws lessen our individual 
liberty, or dwarf our sense of personal responsibility. 
Neither do we, becsute arson is forbidden, cherish an 
insave desire to set our nelghbor’s house on fire And 
if we did, the court would hardly rule that, because it 
is human nature to wish to do the forbidden thing, 
therefore we might go scot free. 

Aud, in this connection, it must be sald that the 
doctrine advanced by a recent writer in The Christian 
Uolon, that a girl of high spirit must necessarily revolt 
from her mother’s guardianship, either openly or in 
secret, and be guilty of breaches of propriety called 
fun,“ or else forfeit her title to that quality, seems 
most pernicious. 

Such fun is put to the charge of human nature. 
It was the same quality in human nature that led the 
wicked old Frenchwomsn to say, as she drank a glass 
of water, 0 that this were a sin, to give it a relish |” 
Every vice under the sun 18, alas! a phase of human 
nature. But is the practice of them to be advocated or 
even excused on that plea ? 

There is a fallacy which every now and then puts up 
its evil head, upon which I wish somebody would set 
his iron heel and grind it to atoms once for all; viz., 
that in this country a young lady of modest self rell 
auce and correct demeanor has not only polite consider 
ation on the part of the respectable, but is sure of sims- 
lar treatment from men of other character.” 

This statement is not only false, but is an additional 
inauit to those young women who have been subjected 
to impertinences from men when traveling alone or 
when upon the street. 

I have known girls who shrunk from telling of 
impertinences offered them, because they had so fre 
quently heard this fallacy repeated, and felt that the 
confession of such insult would mark them as not pos 
sessing ‘‘ modest self-reliance,” and as not being of 
** correct dem eanor.” 

And to say this is casting no reflection upon our 
American gentlemen—our fathers, sons, and brothers. 
It is only saying that men exist who are not gentlemen ; 
and that there are plenty of such in the United States, 
as well as elsewhere, no one will deny. 

As to a knowledge of evil being a safeguard to young 
girls, the question naturally arises, How much of that 
subtle poison ts it well to instill into their minds ? There 
must be a point where it ceases to be helpful—allowing 
that it ever is—and where it begins to fulfill its naturally 
deadly office. Who shall say when that point ts 
reached ? 

The fallacy that it ia necessary that boys should 
‘know the world”—+#. e., that they should be made 
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acquainted with its vices—is gradually giving way to 
advancing civilization. Are we to abandon it for our 
boys only to take it up for our girls ? 

All questions relating to girls are so persistently 
brought round to the subject of marriage that I shrink 
from bringing it into this concerning the guarding of 
daughters. I would much rather regard a young gir! 
as a unit, complete in herself, with an individuality to 
be developed and ripened without reference to her pos- 
alble marriage. 

Most high-minded girls, trained by mothers of pure 
life and conversation, will revolt from the notion that 
thelr chances for marriage” will be lessened by a 
proper regard for the gentle authority of those mothers, 
at the same time that they will objet, with a touch 
of scorn, to the use of that vulgar phrase, chances for 
marriage,” in connection with themselves. Not thus 
have they been taught to regard that most beautiful, 
most intimate, most sacred relation of marriage. 

I must still believe that happy marriages are possible, 
even though the acquaintatcs between the two con 
cerned begins and ripens under the home roof, and in 
the presence of that ebnoxlous third person, the mother. 
I have even known of such! I have even heard it said 
that the family circle is the best place in the world for 
two people meditating marriage to become thoroughly 
well acquainted ! 

There seems to be little danger, for some generations 
at least, that our national life will suffer from too strict 
oversight of our daughters by their mothers ; and a note 
of warning against such a threatened calamity seems a 
little premature. Our Ship of State will never be 
likely to go to pleces upon the rock of rational liberty. 
It is that of license that looms threateningly in the 
future. 

I find I am credited by the writer previously named 
with the following story: ‘‘ Thata young man who 
escorted a college student of twenty with a chaperon, 
on being asked by the latter if he did not like it—+. 6., 
being obliged to take a chaperon—replied, ‘ Yes, I like 


Did I ever tell such a story? Never“ The writer 
must have made use of the story I did tell ia a game of 
1‘ Russian Scandal,” and given the result. 

Frances A. HuMPHREY. 


WHAT GREW FROM THE SAND-PILE. 


66 HE Story of a Sand-Plle is the heading that 

attracted attention as we turned the leaves of 
the June “Scribner.” ‘An account of the wonderful 
growth of some prairie town, and its as rapid disap- 
pearance, no doubt, we thought, and we passed it by. 
The next idle hour found us again turning the leaves 
of the attractive magszlue, and agaln the eyes fell on 
the Story of a Sand Pile,” thts time to be held by the 
name of the writer, G. Stanley Hall. Why! how 
strange! Dr. Hall writing on a subject not connected 
with education ?” and we began to read, to find that true 
as the needle to the pole is this specialist to his chosen 
field, and the Story of a Saind-Pile” is but one more 
proof that Dr. Hall bases his theory on facts and obser. 
vations, instead of deduciag his facts from his theory 
The article lu an account of the use made by a number 
of boys of a load of sand, clean and dry, that a wise 
mother had dumped into her back yard when her two 
boys were respectively three and five years of age; this 
sand-plle became the center of absorbing Interest to 
those boys, and continued to hold supremacy for nine 
years. As was natural to their years, the first use made 
by these small men of their new possession was to dig 
tuanels, caves, dens, roads, etc., but from the first year 
there has been a constant effort to reproduc; the houves 
and inhabitants of the town in which they lived. Their 
first rude eff rts D:, Hall descrioas as follows: 

“One day a small kao! of half-rotten wood was found, a 
part of which suggested to Harry the eye and head of a 
horse, and a horse it at once became, thouga it had nothing 
to suggest tall or legs. Ia another art ficial horse soon 
attempted these were represented by roughly whittled pro- 
jections. Gradually wooden horses, made in spans for 
firmer standirg on uneven ground, held together by a kind 
of Siamese twins commissure, to which vehicles could ba 
convenientiy attached, were evolved. These horses are 
perhaps two inches long, with thread tall and mane, pin- 
head eyes, anda mere bulb, Uke the Darwinian protuber- 
ance on the infolded margin of the human helix, for an ear. 
For the last two or three years this form has become rigidly 
conventionalized, and horses are reproduced by the jigsaw 
as the needs of the commanity reqaire, with Chinese 
fidelity to this pattern. Cows and oxen, with the charac- 
teristic distirctions in exteraal form strongly accented, 
were drawn on paper or pasteboard, and then cut or sawa 
into shape in wood. Those first made proved too small 
compared with later standards of siza, and so were called 
yearlings and calves, and larger old steers ’ and Vermont 
spotted cattle’ were made. Pigs and sheep came later, 
poultry alone being still unshapely, hens consisting of mere 
squares of wood of prescribed size.“ 

This beginning drew the attention and attendance of 
Other boys, who were finally admitted into aud became 
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a part of the community, and pre-emptors. Roads 
were lald out, and farms about five or six feet square 
were staked out. Houses and barns about a foot high 
were built, and, following the bent of the masculine 
mind, much more attention was paid to the building of 
the barns than the houses. Of the inhabitants of this 
instructive town, Dr. Hall gives the following descrip. 
tion : 


“ The adult population of this community are men and 
women about two and a half inches tall, whittled out of 
wood. The women stand on a base made by their broad 
skirts, and the men stand on ground, or on carts, etc , by 
means of a pin projecting from the feet, by which they can 
be stack up anywhere. Oneor both arms are sometimes 
made to move, but otherwise they are very roughly manu- 
factured. They have been kept for years, are named Bill 
Murphy, Charles Stoughton, Peter Dana, eto, from real 
men in town, and each have families, etc. Each boy repre 
sents one of there families, but more particularly the head 
of it, whose name he takes, and whom he talks both to and 
for, nasally, as does the original Bill Murphy, etc. In fact, 
the personality of the boys is strangely merged in that of 
thege little idols or fetiches. If it is heard that the original 
Farmer Marphy has done anything disreputable—cheated 
in a horse-trade, for instance—the other boys reproach or 
threaten with expulsion the boy who represents the wooden 
Marphy, greatly to his chagrin. The leg of one wooden 
man was blown off by a toy cannon accidentally, one Fourth 
of Jaly, and he was given up as dead, but found after some 
months, and supplied with a new leg by the carpenter 
doctor. The boys get up at night to bring these men in if 
they get left out accidentally, keeping them in the house if 
they catch cold by such exposure, take them along in their 
pockets if they go to the city or on a pleasure trip, send 
them in letters and express packages to distant friends, to 
be returned, in order that they may be sald to have deen to 
this or that place. The best man has traveled most, keeps 
his farm in best order, has the most joints in his body, keeps 
dressed in the best coat of paint, and represents the best 
farmer in town, and is represented by the best boy. The 
sentiment toward these little figures is more jadicial and 
paternal than that of little girls for dolls. Their smallness 
seems to add a charm akin to that of largeness in a doll for 
girls. If a new boy enters the community, or if accident 
or general consent, or any other cause, requires the pro- 
duction of new men, they are still made roughly after the 
old patterns, and far below the best skill the boys have 
now acquired in woodwork. Two years ago, when clothes 
began to be painted on these figures, those who were 
created as wage workers were painted with overalls on. 
The question at once arose whether these men should be 
allowed to come into the house with their employers with- 
out a change of garments, which involved, of course, a new 
coat of paint. It was decided that they must live apart by 
themselves. Thus the introduction of hired men marked 
the beginning of a system of castes.’’ 


The greatest benefit derived from the Sand-pile was 
the development of the industrial spirit, though the 
needs of the community soon developed many forms 
in use by the banking, commercial, professional, and 
political worlds. Money of a peculiar kind of felt was 
made subject to certain restrictions, merchants falled, 
and creditors held meetings to discuss the settlement of 
their affairs. 

Of their political affairs D-. Hall says: 


** Laws were enacted only to meet some pressing necessity. 
Town meetings were summoned by an elected crier, who 
shouted, Ding dong, come to town meeting! These as- 
semblages were at first held on and about the fence or near 
their hotel, each boy holding his little wooden dummy in his 
hand and turning up its arm when ayes or noes were called. 
Later a bell and hall were provided. The officers elected 
were president, flagman, whose daty it was to keep the flag- 
pole in order and the flag fiying, a poundkeeper to look 
after stray animals carelessly left lying about or lost by 
other boys, a surveyor of roads, whose duties were some- 
times considerable after a shower, a janitor for the hall, and 
a sprinkler and waterer of crops, etc. A scheme of taxation 
was proposed, bat as it was to be based mainly on land, and 
as the task of measuring the somatimas irrezalarly laid oat 
farms was considerable, it was never carried out. A sys- 
tem of fines was also adopted, the enforcamant of which led 
to and was stopped by parea'‘al interventions. A 
jall and a grog shop shared asimilar fate. 89 great was the 
infiaence of proceedings ia thiscon naalty upon tha general 
direction of interest and attention that it was feared that an 
undesirable degree of kaowlediga of crimliaality and intem 
perance would bs fostered if these latter institations were 
allowed to develop. It was at these meetings that the size of 
acord of wood and an acre of land was settled. Jadicial as 
well as legislative faactlons apportalned to these mestiags. 
After a firecracker had blowa up a house, a law was passed 
limiting the proximity to the village at which fireworks 
shou'd be permissible. A big sqalrt-gan served as a fire- 
engine, and trouble was at once imminent as to who should 
control and us e it, till it was enacted that it should be under 
the control of the boy whose bulldings were burning. One 
boy was tried for b:ating his horses with a pitchfork, and 
another for taking down the pound wall and leading out his 
cattle without paying the fine. Railroads were repeatedly 
proposed, bat never constructed, since the earliest days of 
the ‘sand-pile,’ when they did exist for a short time, for the 
double reason that they would interfere with teaming, which 
was on the whole still more interesting, and because every 
boy would want to be condactor and president of the com- 


pany.’’ 
Of the effect of this make-belleva and yet very real 
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community on the lives of the giants, as the boys called 
themselves, Dr. Hall says : 

On the whole, the ‘sand-plle’ has, in the opinion of the 
parents, been of about as much yearly educational value to 
the boys as the eight monthsof school. Very many problems 
that puzzle older brains have been met in simpler terms and 
solved wisely and well. The spirit and habit of active and 
even prying observation has been greatly quickened. In- 
dustrial processes, institutions, and methods of administra- 
tion and organization have been appropriated ard put into 
practice. The boys have grown more companionable and 
rational, learned many a lesson of self-control, and devel- 
oped a spirit of self help. 

And he attributes this success to the fact that the boys 
were untrammeled, following out thelr own ideas as 
they acquired them by observa'ion. One very important 
fact discovered by Dr. Hall was that as tools and imple- 
ments acquired perfection and flalsh the boys lost Inter- 
est—a strong argument in favor of the home manu- 
factare uf toys, not alone for the practical benefit 
derived by the use of tools, the producing of an idea in 
a concrete form, but that the thing so produced becomes 
a part of the producer, and develops imagination and 
constancy to a degree that possession without the sense 
of production never can arouse. A clean, orderly door- 
yard is an attraction, but there is another possessions 
more desirable, and one is a child growing up with 
every faculty called {nto healthy activity ; and this came 
to the mother of Jack und Harry, for whom the original 
‘*gand-pile” was purchased. 


THE BIRD IN THE HOUSE. 
By Ouive THorns MILLER, 


NE reason that canary and other birds so often 
lead uncomforlable and unhappy lives in our 
homes is, I think, because they are looked upon mere- 
ly as decorative. A gilded cage lights up a dark 
corner very prettily, or hangs gracefully in an arch- 
way, so there it is placed, without much thought of the 
little creature shut up in that shiaing prison, who, born 
to live in the light and alr, is as fend of suniight as our 
plants. He does not, certainly—ilke the plants—at once 
droop and die, and so teach us unmistakably that he 
must have proper surroundings. He may even sing in 
his dark corner—I have heard them—and a pitiful 
appeal It is, could our clumsy senses only understand It. 
Do not, then, hang your bird merely where his cage 
looks pretty. Nor must you fly to the other extreme and 
place him in a glare of sunlight, even in winter. Birds 
suffer and die from thiscause. The best way is to give 
him his choice; put him in the sun, and shade a part 
of his cage, so that he may do as he likes. You will 
notice that he oftenest sits in the shade. 

But still his place in the room is not settled. Hang 
him not too near a window where the draught comes in 
around the sash—one windy day may give him his 
death cold ; nor, as you value his life, near a register or 
radiator, or whatever device furnishes you with heat. 
Establish him not too near the ceiling to suffer from 
the heat, nor, on the contrary, near the floor to get the 
bad air and the draughts under the doors. Ia fact, let 
him live about in the strata that you breathe yourself; 
hang him as high as your own face. 

Nelther—dear thoughtless reader—swathe him la 
muslin till he can scarcely see out. Srould you like it 
yourself ? If he scatters seed, teach him batter by 
throwing on the floor of his cage the hemp-seed he seeks 
in his dish. Soon he will learn where to find it, and 
scatter no more. Better still, he will keep his feet in 
order tramping around in the gravel, which I hope I 
need not say he should always have. Nor should you 
neglect to talk to him; he, too, likes soclety, and is 
better and more cheerful for it. 

From November till Jane wrap his cage nightly ina 
warm shawl, or draw over lt a thick fsnael cover, and 
NEVER place the cage on the fldor, as I saw advised not 
long ago. 

Your bird needs varlety as well as you, bird-store 
men and bird-book writers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Give him every day, besides his seed and fresh 
water, a bit of greea food, letiuce, sorrel, chick wead, 
plantain (leaf or ends), or a sc of banana or apple, 
and fasten the delicacy so that It and fall to the 
floor. A dataty bird will not touch it if it falls. Also 
now and then, perhaps three tim3s a wask, gliva hima 
snip or two of raw beef the siza of a pla-head—larger if 
he’sa mocking bird. He may look askance at first, 
and turn his wise black eye upda it with ecurlosity, but 
he will soon relish It, and eagerly snatch it from your 
finger, ani it takes the place of th? fasects he would 
adi to his bill of fare If he were free. 

If, in splte of lowing and—nore important—or 
thoughtful care, he falls Il, watch his symptoms, and 
treat him with homsopathic remedies, whatever you 
pour into your own system. Humphreys’ specifics are 
simple to use, and sufficiently exact for his disorders, 
Pat three pallets of the kind selected into Als drinking 
cup. 

In fact, remember that your faa'hered pat, though 


— 
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small, has his likes and dislikes, his pains and pleasures, 
as Well as you, and if you treat him like a dear and 
honored guest he will be happy, while if you regard 
him merely as a prisoner he will be wretched. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN MUSICAL. 


ERHAPS readers of The Coaristian Union may 

like to hear about a Shakespearean Musical which 

our Ladies’ Literary Club gave last week. Although 

we made use of it for our aunual social evening, it 

might easily be made the basts of an entertainment for 
raising funds for a church or benevolent society. 

The exercises began by one of our number telling us 
abou; Shakespeare’s influsnc3 on the development of 
music, and enumerating some of the great musical 
works which were faspired by Shatespeare’s ideas. 

The musical programme was as follows: 

Piano Duet, Overture to Othello . ͥ Rossini 
Song. Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind’’........ Dr. Arne 
Vocal Duet, Dunque il mio,“ from Opera of Romeo and 
Jaliet, by Vaccaj. 
Piano Duet, Overture to Midsummer Night’s Dream.“ 
Men delssohn 
Song, Where the Bee Sucks ““))0 . Dr. Arne 
Solo and Chorus from Locke's Macbeth, ‘*Witch’s Song.“ 
Song, Willow, Willow’’ (Desdemona’s song as used on 


the stage in Shakespeare’s day). 
Bong, Hark! the Lark. Schubert 
** Overture to Oberon ’’—violin and plano Weber 


There are very many other songs, glees, and choruses 
within the range of the musical ability of amateurs 
which can be eas!ly obtained, besides the more difficult 
selections from the numerous Shakespearean operas. 

The evening proved a delightful one, very many of 
the musicians having been scarcsly aware what a source 
of musical inspiration Shakespeare had been, and stu- 
dents of literature not realizing that their greatest author 
was 80 closely connected with the growth of the art of 
music, M. ALLEN 

SALT Lake City. 


VALUES OF EXERCISE. 


E turn out thoughts at this season more often 

to exercise than at any other. The oppor- 

tunities for outdoor exercise are greater for some of us 

at this season than any other; and it is a matter of 

which we know 80 little, and one in which there is 

great diversity of opinion, that the opinion of a wise 

man is valuable. Sparks, in his Life of Franklin,” 
writes : 

„% Franklin says: 

„ In considering the different kinds of ex reise I 
ha ve thought that the guantum of each is to be jadged 
of, not by time or by distance, but by the degree of 
warmth it produces inthe body. Thus, when I observe 
if 1 am cold when I get into a carriage in the morning, 
I may ride all day without belug warmed by it; that 
if on horseback my feet are cold, I may ride some hours 
before they become warm ; but, if I am ever so cold on 
foot, I cannot walk an hour briskly without glowing 
from head to foot by the quickened circulation—I have 
been ready to say (using round numbers without regard 
to exactness, but merely to make a great difference) that 
there is more exercise in one mile's riding on horseback 
than five in s coach, and more in one mile’s walking on 
foot than in five on horseback ; to whichI may add that 
there is more in walking one mile up and down atairs 
than in five on a level floor. The two latter exarcises 
may be had within doors, when the weather discour- 
ages going abroad; and the last may be had when one 
is pinched for time, as contaloing a great quantity of 
exercise in a bandful of minutes. The dumb-bell is 
another exercise of the latter compendious kind. By 
the use of it I have in forty swings quickened my pulse 
from sixty to one hundred beats in a minute, counted 
by a second-watch, and I suppose the warmth generally 
increases with quickness of pulse.“ 


ICED STRAWBERRY PUDDING 


1 pound of sugar. 1 pint of strawberry juice. 
1 pint of water. Yolks of six eggs. 

Boll the sugar and water together for thirty minutes, 
watching carefully that it does not get too thick. Beat 
the yolks of the eggs very light, add them to the boiling 
sirup, stir over the fire a moment, then turn into a large 
bowl Beat continuously until cold and thick like a 
spongecake batter, then adi the strawberry jaice, and 
fret 


Oe of the little gnat stings of life is to have papers 
or clothing gather in the back of a bureeu drawer and 
catch and bind and tear. We first tried a remedy with 
drawers of a secretary, putting io a little board as far as 
the drawer remains inside the slide. Then nothing can 
be drawn back. The same plan answers with your 
closet drawers, so that shirts, collars, etc., do not catch 
in the beck of the drawer, to your discomfiture or 
destruction. HovuskKEEPER. 
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WHAT A HEN RAD TO 


By ANNA BREATH. 


T was a lovely June day ; all the world seemed gay 

and bright, and the Lincoln family agreed that such 
@ summer afternoon had never been made before ; they 
felt that it was all on purpose for their enjoyment, for 
little Ted, the darling of the household, wasto take his 
first walk after a long and serious illness. Many a time 
the doctor had shaken his head over the pale little suf- 
ferer; many a time mamma had to leave his side be- 
cause the tears would well up into her loving eyes when 
she looked at the pinched, drawn face which she feared 
would never again be round and rosy; but today the 
color was creeping back into his cheeks, and his eyes 
began to brighten with mischief, and he was fast grow- 
ing like the romping, merry youngster of three months 
before. 

Last week he had bsen carried down stairs, wrapped 
in shawls, and carefully bolstered up in the carriage, 
while faithful old Rattler went on a solemn jog-trot for 
a mile or two j ut to give him an airing ; but to-day he 
was to have his first walk, and it seemed as though the 
sun and the roses knew all about it, and were doing 
their very best to welcome him. Papa came home 
from business early on purpose to celebrate the event, 
and Meg and Bess and even tall Ben, who wore long 
pants and a coat which showed symptoms of tails, all 
fil »cked out to join the triumphal procession. 

Up and down the long, straight paths they went ; Ted 
peered into the nest where there had been fiv; little eggs 
the last time he saw it, but the eggs had long ago turned 
into bones and feathers and wings, and the birds had 
gone fl ing off to seek their fortunes. Perhaps it was 
the very same ones who now chirped and chattered 
their welcome in the trees over his head ; and the roses 
swayed down as he passed and tapped the crown of his 
big straw hat, as much as to gay, Glad to see you out 
again, little man! 

Away down at the end of the garden the chickens 
kept house, a place of delight and never falling interest 
to all the children; and to day Ted was called upon to 
inspect B-ownie and Speckle Pate and all the others; 
but in the long-legged, awkward fowls he saw small 
resemblance to the little fluffy balls of yellow and 
brown down he remembered before his illness. 

Just at this moment an old hen flow out with a great 
noise and clatter. ‘‘G»tcher—gotcher—zotcher hair 
cut!“ she sald, over and over agaln— hair cut, hair 
cut and ran chuckling off into some bushes 

** Listen to that, children !” pspa sald, and burst into a 
merry laugh. ‘‘ What does that old hen say to you ?” 

„She says she’s laid an egg, of course,” said Meg, 
looking up with her big brown, wide open eyes. 

Is that all shesays to you? It reminds me of what 
happened once when I was about as big as Ted is now. 
I thought all hens spoke the same language, and that you 
would understand her as I did then ; but 1 guess, after 
all, that old Biddy in grandma’s garden had a message 
for m3 that day, so long ago, and my consclenc; made 
her say something spscially to me,” and he laughed 
agein right merrily. 

Od, papa!’ came a chorus of voices, “ do tell us 
about it, do o-o | There's just time for a that reminds me 
story! Here comes mamma with Ted’s glass of milk, 
and he’s tired now.“ 

All right, small fry,” said papa; you shall have the 
story, such as it is. We'll go back to the plazz: and 
settle this little man in the hammock, and then you 
shall hear about a vary naughty boy. Tou are all too 
old to follow my example, so I think mother won't 
object to your hearing it.“ 

Even Ben thought it wo1ld be charming to hear that 
his father had ever done a wrong thing, and he sat 
down with the others. Meg ran into the house for an 
afghan for Ted, and the little fellow was glad enough 
to zink down in the hammock and be coz!ly tucked in, 
for he found that his legs didn’t do their work very 
well just yet Perhaps when his stockings were filled 
out, and didn’t look so loose and baggy, those same 
little legs would do his bidding from morning till night, 
as they used to do. 

** Now, papa, begin, Once upon a time,” sald he; and 
papa obediently began : 

“Once upon a time, when I was a little boy, 
and that was a good many years ago, I was in a great 
hurry to be a big boy, and thought it would be a very 
fine thing to wear pants and carry a cane and smoke 
a cigar, and so I tried in every way to be mannish, 
which isn’t by any means the same as manly, and by 
so doing I succeeded in spoiling a very decent sort of a 
little boy, without making anything half as good in the 
way of a man. 

Well, Ted, in those days your papa had light flaxen 
hair, which every morning was wrapped and brushed 
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around a curling stick, and made to hang in long ring- 
lets on his shoulders. 

** ‘Your grandma Lincoln thought they were beautiful, 
and loved to twist and twirl them around her slim 
fingers, and all the aunties and cousins liked to handle 
them, too; and your Uncle Bob, who wasn’t an uncle 
then, but a big baby just beginning to creep, enjoyed 
nothing better than to get a handful of the hair in his 
chubby fist and then pull with all his might.” 

Here little Ted interrupted with, My minister 
Uacle Bob, papa ? Was he really ever a fat baby ?” 

„Hush, Ted,” said Meg; even Moses was a baby 
once, don’t you remember ? Go on, papa.” 

„Well, chicks, as I was saying, your Grandma Lin- 
coln was very proud of my curls, and, though I begged 
her to have them cut off, because they were only suited 
to little boys, and I was trylog to be a big one, she 
always sald, ‘ Not yet, not yet; walt till next year |’ 

89 one day I took the matter into my own hands. 
Bob was asleep in his crib. My offending curls had 
just had their afternoon twist, and for a few moments 
wewere left alone in the nursery. 

I suddenly spled nurse’s sciasers, which had been 
left within reach, and, though I knew I was doing 
a very wrong thing, before you could say ‘ Jack Robin- 
son,’ snip, snap went the shears all around my head, 
cutting every ringlet but one, which was left dangling 
alone down my back. 

IL was thoroughly frightened when I saw all the 
yellow rings scattered on the flDor, and just then the 
door opened, and there stood my mother 

A good many years have slipped away, children, 
but they haven’t blotted out the recollection of just how 
she looked as she stood there—so shocked and sorry; 
and then she picked up one curl and wound it gently 
around her finger, and didn’t say a single word, but just 
looked at me, and then her lip began to quiver, and 
she went quickly out of the room. | 

A big lump seemed to fill up my throat, although I 
was 80 glad those hateful curls had gone forever, and I 
turned and ran down stairs and out of the house and 
across the street to grandmamma’s door. Only Ben 
can remember Grandma Kent, but she was a lovely old 
lady, and made a great pet of me. 

Just at the moment I burst in the front door she was 
coming downstairs carrying her work-basket. Up went 
her hands in surprise when she saw her boy all shaven 
and shorn, and down rolled the spools of silk and cot- 
ton, bumping and jumping from step to step. 

Poor grandmamma was much grieved at my naughti- 
ness, particularly as she had intended to take her curly- 
headed grandson to the photographer's that very day to 
have a likeness taken for Uacle E |, away off in China, 
and now there was no hope of ever showing him his 
nephew's chief beauty—his mop of golden curls. Well, 
it was dreadful” paps went on—“ it was dreadful to 
get no comfort from grandma, and the lump in my 
throat didn’t get any smaller, I can tell you; but it 
would have been very shocking for such a big boy to 
cry about it then and there. To add to my distress, 
Irish Kitty came upstairs, broom and dust-pan in hand, 
and didn’t she laugh at the poor little boy! Then 
grandma saw the funny side of it. Some locks were 
long and some chopped close, and the one long cur! 
which had escaped the shears davgled down my back. 
When she began to laugh it was worse than the worst 
scolding she could have given me. Oh, dear! I can re- 
member how very small I felt, just when I thought I 
had taken the first step toward being a man 

Kitty stood in the hall, but I brushed past her and 
ran out into grandma’s big garden, which was my 
favorite playground. I loved the chickens then as you 
do now, my little boy,” and papa pinched Ted’s cheek ; 
“and whenever things went wrong at home, I had a 
habit of running to the chickens to be comforted and 
amused. Things had gone very wrong indeed that day, 
the thought of mamma grieving face followed me, and 
I had missed going for my picture with grandma, and, 
worse than all, Kitty had laughed at me 

„80, if ever I needed comfort from my chickens I 
needed it then, and I ran to the farthest corner of the 
garden, and there, c ose to the hea-house, I threw my- 
self down under the apple tree a very miserable little 
boy, as I richly deserved to be. 

1 remember wondering whether mamma would 
forgive me, and take me to the barber to be trimmed 
off, or whether every one would see and laugh at my 
funny head. 

Aut there, down flaw an old hen off her nest, 
calling exactly the same words that our Biddy did just 
now, only to you she sald nothing particularly, while to 
me she spoke as plainly as a human voice could sp:ak— 
Got your hair gotcher—gotcher—zotcher hair cut!’ 
and so on over and overagain. It was bad enough to 
remember mamma i quivering lip; Kitty’s lau zhter stil) 
rang in my ears; but the worst of all came from my dear 
old hen; to have her run away from me, calling atten- 
tion to my poor hair, brought the tears at last, and I 
rolled over on my face under that tree and sobbed ard 
cried as though my heart would break. 
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„1 thought Id be glad to wear kilts all the rest of 
my life, and wait for real pockets and pants till mother 
was ready, if only I could put those curls back again. I 
think I learned the lesson that an act once done can 
never be undone. When I had cried my cry out, I went 
quietly through the back gate and home around the 
corner. A ad locking object I was, besmeared with 
dust and tears and grass stains, and my poor head a 
sight to lcok at; but mamma didn’t laugh at all, as I 
went straight upstairs to her and put my miserable head 
down on her shoulder, as she sat in her low chair darn- 
ing my stockings. You can guess what I said and what 
she sald better than I can tell you. 

„We had a whispering time together, such as you 
have ones in a while with mother, and then she took 
her scissors and gently cut the last curl, and laid it away 
in a plece of soft paper, and then she sent me with nurse 
to be dressed and made decent. 

„No that I was rid of those long curls, the twisting 
and brushing by nurse, the pulling by Bob, and the 
fondling by the auntles—for I never objected to 
mamma s fingers in my hair—I ought to have been a 
very happy boy; bu! indeed I was far from it. Instead 
of feeling bigger, I felt very small indeed, and as if baby 
clothes and a rattle would sult me better than pants and 
a cane. I had what I wanted most, and then I found 
it wasn’t by avy means the best thing—and that’s a les- 
son We grown-ups keep learning all the time.” 

There was a paute for a minute, and then came a voice 
from the hammock: I'm glad I haven't got curls, 
anyway! Is that all, papa!“ 

„That's all, little man. Now the next time Biddy 
lays an egg, listen and try to make her say, Got your— 
got your—got your hair cut!“ 


WHY IT IS SO. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS FOR YOUNG FOLKS IN THE 
BUILDING OF A YACHT. 


By CHARLES BARNARD, 


UST as the trees In the woods begin to show pale 

green leaves, and the buttercups begin to bloom in 
the sunny meadows, there Is a great stir down by the 
water side. Tae boating days have come again. Once 
more the waters are blue and the salt breeze is strong. 
The surf {is roaring on the golden sands, and there Is life 
and health and no end of fun on the great and wide sea. 
„There go the ships.” The white sails shine in the 
sun, and beautiful yachts skim along the waves, with 
gurgling wake under the stern and creamy foam break- 
ing round the bows. 

Even we, who must sit by the shore, can see the 
splendid things go by, can smell the sweet breath of the 
sea, and perhaps wonder how it was that tuch glorious 
fun came to be invente1. Who ever thought of making 
a yacht? Did he invent it, and then, with fearful trem. 
bling, holst the sails just to see if the thing would really 
go? Or did the thing grow up? Who was the first 
yachtaman ? Nobody. The whole thing grew up. 
First a log, then a raft, then a hollow log, then a 
canoe of bark or wickerwork, and so on from little 
boats up to big boats, from a plece of cloth tled to a 
stick to the Yankee schooner rig. 

Ever see a yacht ort of water? Q icerest thing you 
ever saw. Sharp atthe bottom, spreading out wide at 
the top, with the strangest curves and shapes, sharp at 
one end and comparatively blunt at the other, it looks 
as if the thing would sink to the bottom or tumble over 
on its aide the moment it is put in the water. We go 
inside the hull, and it seems queerer still. Why don’t 
they have a better dlulng room? And the kitchen too, 
so very small and narrow! Look atthe beds. Nothing 
but shelves tucked under the low roof. Until you come 
to understand it, a yacht does seem the strangest thing 
ever built. 

Why don’t it ink? That's not a bad question. Get 
from the kitchen a tin quart-measure anda pall. Fill 
the pall nearly full of water, and with a pencil make a 
mark on the inside of the pall showing the height of the 
water. Now, holding the tin measure firmly in the hand, 
preas it down into the water. At once the water rises 
in the pail, and, when the measure is almost pushed 
under, the water rises just three-fourths of an inch. 
Take the measure out, and the water falls again to its 
old level. Fill the measure with water. It is heavy. 
Weigh it, if convenient, and get the exact weight. 
Pour out the water, and fill the measure with sand. It 
now weighs more than when filled with water. Put 
the tin in the water, and it sinks under its load of sand 
to the bottom. Then turn half the sand out. Now the 
tin will float upright in the water, and the water itself 
rises in the pail, but not so high as when the whole 
measure was pressed into the water. 

Here is the answer to your question, The quart 
measure filled with water welghs so much, the empty 
tin very much less; when filled with sand it weighs 
more. When it is pushed into the water some of the 
water is ‘‘ displaced ;” that is, it is pushed one aide, and, 
it caprot get away, it rises in the pall. We fill the | 
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just enough to balance the weight of the tin and the 
sand. It then floats or rests on the water, and partly 
sunk in it. The weight of the water displaced balances 
the weight of the tin and the sand, and the tin rests just 
as securely asonatable. It cannot sink unless more 
weight is added or unless water (which is more weight) 
gets inside. 

It lu the same with the boat. Suppose it weighs one 
ton. It will sink in the water till it has displaced just 
a ton of water. Then it will rest or float on the water, 
and cannot be made to zink any deeper unless more 
welght is added to it. Now, a block of water 
one foot square weighs about sixty-four pounds. If 
we measure the sides of the boat, we shall find that it 
contains more cubic feet than a ton of water, and while 
both the boat and the displaced water weigh a ton, the 
boat is larger than the displaced water if it were gath. 
ered together In one mass. For this reason a part of 
the boat stands high and dry above the surface. 

It was probably quite by accident that men first 
learned that a hollow log would float and carry several 
men. It took centuries to learn by slow experiments 
how to build a ship, for everything was blind guessing 
and trial. These curious laws governing the displace- 
ment of water by a floating body were only learned long 
after many a fine sbip had sailed the seas. Now that 
men do know the law, it is easy to measure the sides of 
a boat, and tell exactly, even before she is launched, 
just how far she will ink in the water and just how 
many passengers or how much cargo she will carry 
without sinking. When the tin measure half full of 
sand floated in the water, you may have noticed that 
it did not rest quite upright. It leans to one side. By 
putting the hand inside and moving the sand till it 18 
evenly distributed, the measure can be made to stand 
perfectly straight. In building a yacht the hull is very 
much larger than the mass of water it would displace if 
sunk to the top, and, as a result, only a small part of It 
sinks Owing to its pecullar shape, one end may rise 
higher out of the water than the other. To correct 
this, weights or ‘‘ ballast” is placed inside to act, as our 
sand, to make the hull rest evenly on the water. 

Fill a large pan with water, and get a thin pleco of 
wood orashingle Hold the thin edge of the shingle 
upright in the water. It has displaced a certain amount 
of water, which moved away on both sides as we 
pushed the wood into the water. Now slowly and 
gently move the wood broadside through the water. 
At the wood moves, the water in front easily slips round 
each side and gets behind it. Now move it lu the same 
way, but faster. At once you feel a resistance. The 
water holds the wood back, and there Is a little wave in 
front and a disturbance behind it, while at the sides the 
water app2ars to rus by in great haste. Try the other 
edge of the wood. The thin edge seems to cut the 
water easily, and there {s so little resistance we can 
move the wood quickly with the greatest ease and with- 
out half so much disturbance.on the surface. 

This experiment explatns in part the pecullar shape of 
the hull of a yacht. It isa floating house; and as we 
wish the house to move about quickly and easily, It is 
made long and narrow. While the boat stands still, the 
water on every sido preases against it and holds it up. 
The moment it moves the water is disturbed, the water 
in front must be pushed away or displaced, and as it 
cannot get away on elther side, it runs backward along 
the sides of the boat and gets behind it 8» the advance- 
ment of the boat consists In displacing the water In front, 
moving it along the sides or underneath, and filling 
itin behind. If the water were like loam in a field, the 
boat in going ahead would push it off on each aide and 
would leave a hole behind it, precisely as we see a plow 
leave a furrow in a field. A liquid does not behave in 
that way. It flows easily and quickiy, and the boat 
simply pushes it apart in front, passes it along the sides, 
and leaves it behind. If the boat moves very slowly, 
this movement of the water takes place so easily and 
quietly it can hardly be seen. If the boat moves fast, 
the water breaks Into foamy waves under the bow, 
swirls and slides along the sides, and boils up furlously 
under the stern. The greater this disturbance of the 
water the harder it is for the boat to force its way 
through it, and it is to reduce this disturbance 
and cause the water to move quletly that the boat is 
given its pecullar shape. The sharp bows split the 
water apart, the amoothly bending sides pass it along 
easily te the stern. If the bow were square like the end 
of a acow, it would be d fficult to make the boat move 
fast. The water in front, unable to get away fast 
enough, would pile up in a heap and tend to hold the 
boat back, Pull the cow ever so hard, and it will 
not go fast, and it would be quite possible to pull so 
hard that the scow would not move atall. Every boy 
who goes swimming knows that to fall flat on the water 
is like striking a hard board, while a clean, sharp dive 
does not hurt at all. It is the same with the yacht. She 
must dive and plunge through the water, and her nose 
is aharp and the lines along the side easy and graceful, 

These few «experiments give us some of the reason 
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tin half full of sand, and it sinks in the water, displacing | why a yacht out of water looks so strange. Men learned 


these things after years of trial and patient observation. 
Why sa boat of this peculiar shape moved fast was 
proved by men only withia the past few years. It has 
often happened that men have blindly stumbled upon a 
thing only to find out the real reason long afterwards. 

There are dezens of other questions you might ask. 
Why, when the wind blows across the yacht, does she 
not drift majestically sideways ? Why, when the wind 
presses her down in the water, does she not tip com- 
pletely over? How do the builders draw the plans for 
such a curfously shsped structure as a boat? How 
reproduce the plans in wood or fron ? All these matters. 
and many more, can be explained by simple experiments 
such as you have just performed. There is nc longer 
any blind guessing how to do things. It is the man of 
science and not the man who whittles out a toy boat 
who can design a yacht that shall be such a thing of life. 
Sailing a yacht is a triumph of mind over nature, a 
splendid using of knowledge to obtain beautiful results. 
It is no wonder the eye sparkles with the glorious fun 
of rushing over blue water before the life-giving winds 
that blow over the great and wide sea. 


A VISIT TO THE “FRESH AIRS.” 


HEY sat on the stoop of a pretty brown-stone 
house in a large city, and were evidently much 
concerned about some important matter. 

I tell you, Kitty, tis much nicer to be poor, cause 
then a whole lot of folks give money for you to have a 
good time,” and Milly Herbert looked very earnestly at 
her special friend and companion, Kitty Foster. 

Kitty evidently was not easy to convince, though 
usually so easily led by Milly. 

I tell you, Kitty, Ive thought and thought, and I 
know I’m right. Poor children have a good time, and 
I wish I was a Fresh Alr, and taken where there was an 
apple orchard, and a farmer’s wife who let you carry 
the chickens round, and sent you home with a big 
bundle of lovely things, Mamma read all about it in 
the paper last night, and her eyes had tears in em 
when she stopped. I tell you I want to be a Fresh Afr. 
Don't you remember, Kitty, how hateful it was last 
summer at that horrid hotel? Wa had to keep off the 
grass, and we could not run on the plazz:, and how 
Mary and Annie were just as cross as they could be if 
we would not play dowa near the barn, cause they 
wanted to talk to the men. I tell you I don’t want to 
go this summer to that horrid old place, and last night 
I heard papa and mamma talking about it.“ 

But, Milly, we did have a good time. There was 
the bowling alley for wet days, and the lovely woods 
with the acorns and mosses, and the lake and boats, 
and I’m sure John, the boatman, was very good to us. 
And there was Grace and Alice and Flora, and ever so 
many very nic: little girls, and lovely dolls |” exclaimed 
Kitty, her eyes dancing with the memory of the tea 
parties and picnics of the previous summer at the beau- 
tiful hotel in the Catskills where she had spent the 
previous summer. 

Milly refused to be reconciled to the thought of 
pleasure, and turned impatiently away, saying : 

‘** You always are afraid to do things Kitty.” 

Kitty looked very grieved, but did not respond. 

In both their homes their mammas were busy making 
pretty dresses for the little girls whose pleasure and 
happiness were so dear to them. 

Every evening Milly persuaded either her papa or 
mamma to read the accounts of the departure and 
journey of the little army of Fresh Airs. 

„Why would it not be a good idea to take Milly to 
one of the Seaside Homes, and let her see the place and 
the children? asked her papa one night. 

It would be a good idea, she is so interested,” sald 
her mamma, with a bright smile at Milly, to whom, as 
usual, she had been reading the repurts of the number 
of children who had started that day for two weeks in 
the country. 

„Where are they ? she asked, eagerly. 

** There are two at Coney Island,” answered her 

** When will we go?” asked Milly, breathlessly. 

„Perhaps I can find time to-morrow,” and Milly’s 
mamma took her hand to lead her up to the pretty room 
with its dainty furnishings. 

Milly could hardly get to sleep, she was ao excited. 

The next morning she was up early and had told 
Kitty of the proposed excursion, ‘and if it really is 
nice, Kitty, you'll go with me, won't you ?” she ended, 
coaxingly. 

„ don’t know,” wavered Kitty, In reply. ‘'I don't 
want to go away from mamma,” and her lip qulvered. 

„Go way! What, not fora day? You baby!“ 


and Milly walked away with her head in the air, and 
looked very “ growed up” to the timid little girl who 
loved her dearly. 

Milly did not see Kitty again till after her visit to the 
Seaside Homes at Bath and Ovney Island. Sue was en 
rapiuced, 
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„Oh, Kitty, It's L-O V E-L T,“ she sald, clasping her 
hands and rolling her eyes. There is the great, big 
ocean coming right up to the very doors,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and they go in it every day, add nobody holds 
on to them ; they just splash and splash,” and Milly 
jumped up and down in her excitement. ‘‘ They sleep 
in the loveliest beds, all in a row, and the water goes 
‘swish, swash,’” and she swung from side to side, as if 
imitating the motion of the waves. They eat at the 
loveliest round table ’thout any table cloth, so it don’t 
matterif you spill,” she explained. ‘‘ And you have a 
lovely square hole in the wall to put away your things. 
No old drawers to keep putting in order all the time 
And grass—ever and ever s0 much—under the trees, and 
you can run and jump and sit on it, and make as much 
noise as you want,” she ended in triumph. 

Kitty had become quite excited. Really, it must bea 
very beautiful place, from Milly’s description. It would 
be very lovely to spend a week at such a lovely place. 

„Aud the little girls are immense—that’s what the 
little girl told me,” said Milly, as Kitty looked at her 
when she used this word. She said they were im 
mente, and it must be something nice from the way she 
looked. She said they played all day long,and did 
just as they wanted to, and it was better down there 
than avy place in all the world. Lots ard lots of every- 
thing.” 

Milly had really exhausted her powers, and felt if 
Kitty was not convinced now then it was hopeless, and 
she would have to carry out her plan alone. 

Both little girls began to talk in whispers, and grew 
more earnest as they talked. At lunch time came they 
separated, and when they met after lunch each little 
girl kept one hond tightly closed and carried a parcel 
most curlously wrapped up in her other hand. They 
soon disappeared round the corner. 

They hurried out of sight, and in a little time were 
on a car that was hurrying toward the river. People 
locked at them, but the clumsy bundles and the streaked 
faces seemed to give them a place, and no one ques- 
tioned. At last the car stopped, and Milly got out 
confidently, holding on to Kitty’s hand. The police- 
man helped them across the street, and they found 
themselves in with a crowd of other children, pushing 
and struggling toward a big white steamer that lay 
iugging and pulling at the dock. Kitty turned pale as 
she saw the pushing, noisy children, and it was all 
Milly could do to keep her from crying. At last they 
reached the gang plank, where a gentleman in a blue 
coat with brass buttons eyed them sharply, but a look 
at the brown paper parcels, the dusty shoes and rumpled 
dreeses, reassured him, and he heiped them aboard the 
boat. They tank quickly into a seat, and clung closely 
to each other. On, Kitty! I did not know iwas like 
this,” sald Milly, as the great boat moved from the 
dock. Kitty gave a frightened gasp, but Milly hugged 
her tighter, and sald : ‘‘ We'll soon be there, Kitty, and 
then it will be lovely. We'll have an awful good time!’ 
The motion of the boat, the delightful breezs, the games 
of the children, in which they at last j>ined, caused 
them to forget the first fright and strangeness. 

At last the boat stopped, and the children fell into 
line, marching two and two, and soon were inside the 
gates, running ard tumbling over the graas and each 
other, shouting and laughing in great glee. Ki'ty and 
Milly tried to join, but were thrown down or pushed 
aside so roughly that they at last stood away from the 
crowd and looked on. The children were called by 
name and taken into a building that stood by itself, and 
soon reappeared without their bundle and with clean 
faces and hair combed neatly. Noone said anything 
to the two little atrangers, who now sat, very wretched 
and unhappy, at the foot of a large tree. Kitty clung 
to Milly, whose courage was fast oozlug away. 

At last a great bell sounded, and all the children 
tumbled and ran toward the building in which Milly 
bad seen the round table that seemed so attractive be- 
cause it had no cloth. But what would she have given 
if only she could see the dear old dining room? And 
she cculd keep up no longer. Kitty, Kitty, I want 
mamma! and two little voices that had not been heard 
before broke out in a perfect wail of anguish. Across 
the wn there came a dearly motherly woman, who 
knelt down beside the little girls and soothed them and 
talked gently till the sobs grew more quiet, and at last 
the story was told of the great desire to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of the Fresh Airs,” and the visit the day before 
with mamma, and then of this awful journey all alone. 
Tenderly and gently the two little girls were taken to 
the house, and there their names and where they lived 
were told. How tired and hungry they were, and how 
thankful for the q uſet away from those children whose 
nolse and roughness was so new and strange! Soon 
they were fast atleep in each other’s arms 

On a train speeding through the darkness sat two 
gentlemen and two ladies with very white, troubled 
faces. They did not talk. As the train stopped at one 
of the stations they got out and into a carriage which 
soon took them to the very gate through which the 
children had passed a few hours before. In the room 


where Kitty and Milly were asleep a light suddenly ap- 
peared, and the ladies who came in the train knelt and 
clasped each a dear little wakened girl in her arms, while 
the two papas did not try to keep back the fast falling 
tears. 

„Mamma l papa ! cried two frightened little voices, 
but too glad to cry. 

Two sleepy little girls were dressed, and woke up the 
next morning, each in her own crib. 

Two days after, two gentle mammas with these same 
little girls visited some of the homes from which the 
„Fresh Airs” came, and that night Milly said: 

„Mamma, I know now why the Home seemed like 
heaven to that little girl. On, what poor, starved, dirty 
homes they have all other times!” 


GAMES FROM CEREMONIES. 
T {ts not likely that when our young readers are 
playing tag,“ or rather preparing for the game by 
counting out to determine who shall be it,” by{repeat- 
ing 


** One, two, three, four, 
Mary at the cottage door; 
Eating plums off the plate, 
Five, six, seven, eight; 

20 „Ana, mana, mona, might; 

Barcelona, bona, strike: 

Care, ware, frow, frack ; 

Hallico, ballico, wee, wo, Wack !“ 
that they know that the children of every country play 
the same kind of games, using rhymes in the same 
way, having about the same words. And more interest 
ing still is it to know that these rhymes have come down 
from the Dark Ages, when they were used by the priests 
as incantations to the gods, while the people waited anx- 
lously about to see whose offering would first be 
accepted. These rhymes were also used by the sorcer- 
ers to drive away evil spirits. These games, like the 
bow and arrow, are toys, amusements, for the children 
of to-day ; but the bow and arrow used to be an Imple- 
ment of warfare. A man to-day in parts of the world 
would feel himself perfectly helpless if he did not have 
his bow and arrow, or his rhyme to influence the favor 
of his god. These rhymes, then, are the prayers of 
people, as the bows and arrow are their weapons, be- 
fore they come into intelligence. London Bridge,” 
which is so attractive to many children, used to be 
a ceremony or rite in the Middle Ages. A bridge 
was built on which stood one who represented the 
devil, and there were two contending forces who sought 
to caplure one of a number of children dressed as 
angels, and who, if caught in the chain and drawn on 
to the side of evil, must be rescued by her friends. The 
game represented the contending of good and evil. 

There are very many games that we play that repre- 

sent some religious ceremony, or some mysterious con- 
tending with unseen spirits when men did not know 
God or his laws as known to day. 


WHICH IS THE MAN? 


HE newspapers sometimes contain strange stories, 
stranger than any to be found in books, The 
„Post one evening last week told the story of a man 
named Frank Martin in Idaho, whose wife has appealed 
to the courts to have a guardian appointed to prevent 
her husband dissipating his property. The story of this 
man’s life was another proof that it takes more than 
money to make a man. This man would not work; he 
was supported by his brother, whose wife one day 
atked Frank to cut some wood; he refused, and she 
drove him out ot the house. He walked up a hill back 
of the house and sat down, resting his feet against a 
bowlder, which rolled from its place down the hill. He 
was moved by some impuls? to follow it, and was sur 
prised at its appearance. He had pleces of it examined, 
and it was pronounced horn silver ore, and very valua- 
ble; Frank prospected the place, and found a ledge of 
silver ore which made him a comparatively rich man 
ina very short time At the end of six months he sold 
his claim for $50,000, and now at the end of three 
yesrs his wife asks the court to prevent the husband 
using what is left, which amounts to $1,000. The 
same paper offers a very happy contrast to this 
case. There isan account of the men composing the 
coming graduating class of Yale College. The mem- 
bers of the class expended yearly sums ranging from 
$300 to $10,000. This shows that the range of expense 
for a college course is what the student chooses to make 
it. A young man in Brooklyn lived on the smallest 
sum; another of the class earned $1,000 during his 
college course tutoring. Probably a portion of this 
came from the young men who were so busy spending 
$10 000 that they had no time to study. It was this 
young man who has s3cured the highest position for 
scholarship, and who will be valedictorian of his class. 
Which man is of the most value to his country—the 
man who by chance became the owaer of $50,000, or 
the one who earns money, respect, and position by hard 
work ? 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT, 


N this article I propose to present to the reader as 
complete a picture of the life of Chriet as I can put 
upon so small a canvas as a page of The Christian 
Union. My object is to give the student a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole life, to afd him in combining in one 
connected biography the result of his studies during the 
past twelve months. The sketch I bring to a close with 
the crucifixion ; for the resurrection belongs rather to 
the history of Christianity than to the human life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Galilee, the New England of the Holy Land, was 
very far from the rural region of Arcadian simplicity 
which Renan has described In his delightful but un- 
historical romance. The most populous S'ate of mod- 
ern Europe is Belgium ; {t supports on an average four 
hundred and sixty-one to the square mile. Galilee, 
with an area of two thousand square miles, supported, 
according to the estimate of the latest scholars, not less 
than three million inhabitants. Brigandage within the 
province, and occasional incursions by marauding bands 
from without, forbade the dispersion of this population 
in rural homes. For self-protection they clustered in 
towns and citles—two hundred and four cities and vil- 
lages, according to the not-always-trustworthy statistics 
of Joxphus ; along the thirteen miles of the western 
shore of its inJand sea were crowded five cities of not 
inconsiderable size. Its fertile and well watered soll 
abounded in agricultural productions; its hillsides 
were covered with timber, of which they bave since been 
denuded ; its plains were rich harvost-fields; its vine- 
yards and its orchards of olives and figs and pomegran 
ates filled the alr with fragrance in the spring and with 
rejoicing in the time of vintage and of gathering Lying 
on the highway between Persia and the great seaports 
of the Mediterranean, ita commerce connected it with 
both E ut and West. Its manufactures were simple and 
primitive, but profitable. It produced dyes from its 
native indigo; linen fabrics from its native flax; oll 
from its abundant olives; far-famed wines from its 
vineyards ; and various forms of pottery from its banks 
of black clay. Its people possessed the characteristics 
which industry, thrift, comparative commercial pros. 
perlts, and free intercourse with the nations of the earth 
always produce. They were hard working; free from 
the enervation produced by luxury and idleness ; their 
prejudices against Gentile races were materially modi- 
fied by their commercial contact with them. Their 
religion was more simple and less ceremonial than that 
of their southern brethren. They were not less edu- 
cated, but they were more indifferent to theological 
tradition, less bound by religious ceremonialism, more 
simple-minded, and at once more moral and less 
ecclesiastical. What Germany was to Italy in the 
seventeenth century, that was Galilee to Judea in the 
first. 

Such was the district in which Christ commenced his 
public ministry. He took up the thread of John the 
Baptist, so rudely broken by his arrest and imprison. 
ment, and came back from the metropolis to the prov- 
ince where his boyhood had been spent, as a herald to 
the kingdem of God. Bringing with him a metropoll- 
tan reputation, he reselved a welcome which was an 
ovation. It is true that he met with incidental and 
occasional opposition and rebuffs ; true that the Naza- 
reth where he had been brought up mobbed and would 
have killed bim; true that scribes and Pharisees coming 
down from Jerusalem attempted to polson the minds of 
the people against him; that he was sneered at as an 
associate with publicans and sinners, and reviled as a 
necromancer in league with the devil. But these were 
mere eddies, such as are always caused by a great 
current of popularity. Throngs accompanied him 
wherever he went He could fiad time neither to 
eat nor to sleep. When he went up to the hill-country 
for repose, the people flouked after him and turned his 
closet of prayer into an auditerlaum. When he took 
boat and crossed the Sea of Galilee, they divinei his 
purpose, went around the head of the sea, and antict 
pated his arrival. When he returned again they followed 
after to listen to his preaching in the synagogue When 
he entered into a private house they thronged after him, 
filling up the courtyard and blocking up the entrance 
way. When he walked the streets the crowd pressed 
about him, seeking with superstitious reverence to touch 
the hem of his garment, in the hope that its magic 
would afford for their diseases cure and for their de 
spair new hope. He could obtain quiet only by 
procuring a fishing-boat, sailing out into the sea, and 
sleeping there. His friends became anxious for his 
safety, thought his enthusiasm had turned his brain, 
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and in vain endeavored to dissuade him frum his ex- 
hausting labors. 

To this epoch and district of his ministry belong the 
Nazareth where he preached his first sermon ; the Cana 
where he inaugurated his ministry of joy by prolonging 
the festivities of a wedding feast ; the Capernaum where 
he lived at home under the roof of Simon Peter ; the 
Bathsaida whence came to him two at least of his chosen 
Apostles ; the Magdala, the birthplace of that Mary from 
whom he cast out seven devils ; the Mount of Baati- 
tudes whereon he preached his inauguration sermon ; the 
Nain where he converted the tears of a widowed mother 
into smiles, as he gave back to her from the dead her 
only son. Like every great sympathetic religious teacher, 
Christ intuitively and {natinctively adapted his teaching 
to his audience. His Galilean ministry, therefore, takes 
its color from the provincial character of Galilee. At 
first there is nothing novel in his teaching, except the 
spirit of commingled grace and authority which char- 
acterizes It. He repeats, in but slightly different forms, 
the best and purest teaching of the age’; he reiterates 
the aphorlems of other liberal rabbis; the prayer which 
he gives to his disciples is a simple and childlike ex- 
pression of untversal need; the law which he gives to 
his disciples is but a spiritual application and interpreta. 
tion of the Mosse legislation. Ashe proceeds to pro- 
founder phases of truth he at once veils and discloses 
their meantng in parable and metaphor. He never 
speaks of the Galileaus in the scholastic language of 
Judea. He clothes his chsracteristic and prophetic 
utterances in figures borrowed from a prosaic and busy 
life. The kingdom of God is like the seed dropped in 
the sol!—what comes of it derends as much on the soll 
as on the seed; it is like yeast kneaded into a lump of 
dough—does its work by agitation, and requires time; 
it is like a net thrown into the sea—it draws into Itself 
good and bad, which by and by must be sorted out, the 
bad to be castaway. Only little by little does he set 
before the common people the truth that they can fol- 
low him only through self-sacrifice—at first by aphorism 
which they either refuse to receive or fall to compre- 
hend. At length the popular enthusiasm reaches its 
height ; the people will make him king despite himself; 
he refuses thelr honest but ill-concelved homage; he 
follows this refusal by the discourse in which, though 
still in an enigma, he foretells his own suffering and 
death and the self-denifals that must be borne by his fol- 
lowers ; his disciples fall away from him ; and he, with 
the few faithful followers sifted out from the great 
throng of admirers, leaves Galilee, to return to it no 
more except as a visitor and for repose. 

Directly south of Galilee lay the province of Samaria. 
It was occupled by a mongrel population, descendants 
from intermarrlages of Jews and pagana—a population 
which had proved more than once traitor to the Jewish 
nation, and always apostate to the Jewish religion. As 
Carist only preached on one occasion, and then but 
for two days, in Samaria, and that before his public 
ministry had really begun, we may pass this province 


by. 

The heart of the southern province of Palestine, Judea 
was Jerusalem ; the heart of Jerusalem was the temple. 
In the earlier history of Judaism the prophets had been 
the severest critics of the priests; but, in the time of 
Obrist, priest and scribe lived under the same roof, and 
made common cause in perpetuating a system of un- 
spiritual symbolism and undevout theology. Connected 
with the temple were the cloistered retreats of the theo. 
logians of the first century. The Pharisee and priest 
controlled the social as well as the religious life of the 
entire province. Neither commerce nor manufactures 
had broken down religious prejudices in Judea, and not 
an inconsiderable proportion of the people lived, directly 
or indirectly, off that system of sacrifices which centered 
in the temple services. Religion brought, three times a 
year, to this no longer holy city a crowd of sometimes 
pious but more often bigoted and superstitious pll- 
grims, and the trade and commerce of the city, depend- 
ent on these stated feasta, were supported by religion, 
end gave it a not untelfish support in turn. Imagine 
Luther preaching the reformed religion under the 
shadow of the Vatican; such was the preaching by 
Christ in the courts of Herod’s temple. No ovation 
here; no thronging of delighted audiences; no mult. 
plied invitations to feasts given in his honor. Instead. 
an angry and turbulent crowd, constant interruptions, 
contemptuous denial of his right to preach, repeated 
violence threatened his person, ineffectual attempts at 
assassination or arrest, more successful instigation of 
mobs against him. Of all his disciples, one alone, 
apparently, dared brave the public feeling of the capital. 
At least it is from John alone that we have derived our 
knowledge of Christ's Judean ministry. He dared not 
asleep within the city walls. And after a brief sojourn 


in Jerusalem, which did not overrun three months, he 
departed from the city, not to return till the work of 
the teacher was ended and the time of the sacrifice had 
come. 

The region east of the river Jordan, wild and rom n- 
tic, lu even to the present day but little known. Few 


of the hosts of travelers who annually visit the Holy 
Land Invade this territory ; only recent explorers have 
made aby attempt to investigate its numerous rulas. 
This is the district of Perea, unnamed in the Gospels 
except by such general descriptive title as “ the region 
beyond Jordan.” The history of this region partakes 
of its geographical character, and its population to the 
present day are as untamed as the soll which they in- 
habit. But these now deserted hills were in the time of 
Christ dotted with villages; these now desolate but 
once grassy downs were covered with herds and flocks ; 
this untraversable wild was once traversed by Roman 
roads; this land, whose only citles now are the tent 
cities of the Bsdouin Arabs, was, in the time of Christ, 
so populated that the southern portion of it was known 
as Decapolis—that is, the ten cities. 

Of Christ’s ministry in this district, Luke alone has 
preserved anything like a full and adequate record. 
The population were more scattered than in Galilee, 
more heterogeneous than in Judea. Twelve messengers 
were enough to act as heralds of the kingdom of God 
in densely populated Galilee; seventy were commissioned 
to carry the same tidings over the larger and more 
sparsely settled district of Perea. The teachings as well 
as the methods of Christ in this period of his ministry 
conformed to the exigencies of the place and the people. 
The half-pagan population of this district are wandering 
sheep to the haughty Judean lost sheep; Christ robukes 
the pride of the Jew and the hopelessness of the pagan 
in that marvelous trio of parables—the lost sheep, the 
lost coin, and the lost son. Roman wealth despises the 
peasant poverty which crouches at its feet; Christ gives 
hope to the poor, and warning to the rich, in the parables 
of the rich fool and of Dives and Lazarus. The domestic 
laxity which Roman license had introduced had broken 
down in this district, where pacan and Jew ſutermingled, 
the sanctity of the marriage tie; Christ reinstates it in 
his explicit {ustructions respecting divorce. This much 
of identification of the preacher with his place is reason- 
ably assured ; but, whatever future exploration may 
disclose to us, there is no Nain or Nazareth or Caper- 
naum or Bethsalda to attract the Christian tourist thith- 
er ward 

** gBeautiſul for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is 
Mount Zion,” sang the poet-founder of Jerusalem. It 
is built on a promontory of rock jutting out from the 
mountain range of Judea, separated from surrounding 
hills by deep, narrow gorges, and divided into an upper 
and lower town by a third valley, penetrating the heart 
of the city. Toward this city he set his face as the Feast 
of the Passover draws nigh. He was in the prime of 
manhood, In the thirty-fourth year of his age Of his 
form and features history has preserved no other hint 
than such as is afforded by the mystical vision which 
John beheld in the Isle of Patmos of one like unto the 
Son of man.” His volce was deep, his tread firm and 
manly, and *{s tender eyes could flash fire on occasion. 
There w ething in his mien which struck awe Into 
stout heart che mob parted before him as the waves 
of the Red Sa before Aaron’s rod, and he passed through 
unharmed; the officers sent to arrest him returned 
empty banded, with no other excuse for their failure 
than Never man spake like this man.” His immediate 
friends accomp.nied him in his journey toward the holy 
city, a prey to confilcting emotions of hope and fear. 
His prophecies of his passion they could not compre 
hend; yet neither could they wholly cast off the gloom 
which those prophecies produced. But ss they crossed 
the Jordan valley. and fell in with Galilean pllgrims 
going up to the Passover, their Master was everywhere 
received with acclamation. It was over a year since the 
Galileans had seen their honored and beloved prophet ; 
their enthusiasm knew no bounds, and the disciples soon 
forgot their fers. The procession, swelled by volun- 
teers, grew ss it advanced; the enthusiasm increased 
with the numbers; the fame of the one who had 
redeemed Lazarus from his captivity to death preceded 
him, and pilgrims from Jerusslem marched out to join 
the band who bore Christ in their midst. Men tore up 
grass from the fields, cut down palm bra ches, and 
threw off their cloaks to make a highway worthy for the 
coming King. Jesus Christ himself shared neither the 
hopes nor tae fears of disciple: ; he kne the now rapidly 
approaching end, but was not daunted by it. Far for 
himself he never knew; but when he reached the apex 
of the Mount of Olives, and leoked down upon the 
city from whose temple roofs fisshed back the light 
of the setting sun, his prophetic vision saw the temple 
in ruins, the walls with great gaps and breaches in them, 
rows of crosses set up along the hillaide with the capt 
ured Jews hanglug upon them. the artillery of Titus 
thunderiog at the gates, and the pigan ban vers of Rome 
environing the city. And ia the midst of his popular 
ovation he wept as he uttered the lament: ‘‘If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are 
hid from thine eyes 

Up to this time Christ had been a prophet of hope 
and of good cheer. In the temple teachings of this last 
week he was a prophet of warning and of woe. No 


longer possibility that the Jewish nation would accept 
thelr Lord and become a willing instrument for the 
enfranchisement and redemption of the Gentile nations ; 
no longer use In veiling in trope and metaphor the now 
inevitable catastrophe so rapidly approaching the apos- 
tate and recusant nation. He declares that its unre- 
pentant religious teachers shall see publicans and harlots 
going into the kingdom of God before them; that the 
Jewish nation, murderer of prophets, and finally of the 
Son of God himself, shall be miserably destroyed ; that 
the people first invited to the wedding feast shall be 
slain, and their city burned with fire, and the Gentile 
highways and hedges shall furnish the guests He fa 
set upon with artfully baited questions by Herodian and 
Ssdducee and Paarisee, and easily puts each questioner 
to confusion. Uader the shadow of the cloister walls 
of the Jewish theologians he denounces them for 
hypocrisy and false pretense—“‘ blind guides,” ‘‘ fools 
and blind.“ hypocrites,” ‘‘ serpents,” generation of 
vipers.” Just over the Mount of Olives, two miles from 
the city walls, still are found the ruins of what was 
once the charmlag suburban village of Bethany. 
Under the shadow of the fruit trees of this House of 
Dates, in the home of congenial friends, Christ spent 
one quiet, reposeful night; in the valley of Kedron 
were olive orchards benesth the shelter of whose trees 
he sometimes slept. He appears not to have ventured 
to sleep for a aingle night within the city walls. 
At length the appointed time arrives ; the treacherous 
Apostle betrays to the temple police the garden where 
his Lord was accustomed to seek refuge after the weart- 
aome confilcts of the day. The measured tread of the 
soldiery breaks in upon Christ's devotions ; he arises ; 
awakent his sleeping disciples; puts himself between 
them and the guards ; gives them opportunity to recover 
from their bewilderment and make good their escape; 
forbids resistance ; and surrenders himself to the author- 
ities. The Sanhedrim, or court of seventy, is sum 
moned in hot haste before the day has broken; the 
form of a trial ls gone through; probably la the court- 
room which constituted an adjunct of the temple, and 
on the site now occupled by the Mosque of Omar In 
violation of the just and reasonable principle, borrowed 
by modern law from Jewish precedent, which forbids a 
prisoner to be called upon to criminate himself, the 
high priest puts Christ under oath, adjures him by the 
Itving God to testify concerning his claims, and con- 
demns him as guilty of blasphemy because of his 
response. 

The sun bas hardly risen above the Mount of Olives 
before the prisoner, thus condemned, la hurried to the 
adj>ining Tower of Antonia, and a reluctant ratification 
of the sentence of death is wrung by the gathering mob 
from the cowardly Pilate The sentence of crucifixion 
is at length pronounced upon him, and the strange 
funeral procession—the stolid soldiers, the malignantly 
rejoicing priests, the turbulent mob, and the broken- 
hearted disciples—wendas its way out of the city, to the 
forever unknown place of sacrifice of him with whose 
death ends the human life of him whose presence on 
earth has forever made Palestine to all Caristian hearts 
a sacred land. 


STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 


By ALpEN DICKINSON, 


MEAN to follow the example of an exhibiter with a 

stereopticon by throwing upon the wall a few 
pictures drawn from life, and bringing them out under 
the light of Scripture. 

Last Winter a lad, after long deliberation, joined the 
church. His relatives being strict Presbyterians, the 
orphan boy had the training and shelter of a religious 
home. After being out of place for some time, he 
found, as the summer came, employment in a respect- 
able confectionery as maker of the icecream His 
work was done lu a cellar, and, the business belag very 
large, he was confined all the day, and every day in the 
week, and until late Saturday night Becoming an 
expert in his line, he was kept steadily in place. When 
the cool weather drove the summer absentees back to 
the city the boy’s labors seemed to increase, and his 
pastor noticed how often his seat in church and in the 
prayer-meeting was vacant. As a communion was 
approaching, he visited and reminded him of it. But 
when the day came the young member was not in 
place. With his anxiety now thoroughly aroused, the 
pastor again seeks him. and is told that his business 
trenches even upon the Sibbath, and cuts him off from 
its services. A little urgency brings out the whole 
story. He does not make the cream ; oh no! his em- 
ployer, himself a church member, would not ccuate- 
mance such desecration of the day as that; but he 
delivers the orders filled the day before for the Suaday 
des ert of his luxurious fellow-Christlans, who, while 
his wagon is dropping its cans at their doors, are in 
comfortable pews hearing the Gospel from, in some 
instances, the lips of the clergyman whose dessert did 
its part in defrauding the lad of his rightful share in 
that day’s blessings, and in causing him to stumble in his 
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Christian pathway. The pastor attempts to awaken his 
conscience, and recelves in half-justification the answer, 
„Why, sir, if it be a sin in me to deliver ice-cream on 
Sunday, it seems to me it’s wickeder in them as orders 
it.” Without discussing that point, a suggestion was 
made of change of business, and the reply, I gets the 
biggest wages of all the boys,” opened to view the 
power and extent of the temptation that assailed him. 

Let me run in another slide. 

A reputable Protestant whom I have known for 
years as a specially devoted churchwoman came re- 
cently to ste me. She was the inmate of a rich home, 
in which, on sccount of sturdy principle and accom- 
plishments as cook, I had believed her to be a happy 
as well as a much-pampered domestic. She seemed 
troubled, and, being sure of my interest, she disclosed 
to me the cause of her discontent. It was simply this: 
she could not get to church. I was incredulous, as it 
was a minister's house, and the home of a pious family. 
She explained. ‘‘ I am allowed the Sunday af ternoon, 
she sald, ‘‘ but, you see, it is just this way. The young 
gentlem n (sons of the family) come home Sunday, and 
I must have gcod meals for them. I have a turkey to 
cook every Sunday all winter long, and have more 
cooking that day than any other in the week—lots 
more than on Monday, for at that is wash day we get 
on with as little as possible.” ‘‘ But, Hannah, you can 
get to the afternoon service?“ (Her church was closed 
at night) Well, as to that, you know when all the 
work is done I am just that tired out I ain’t got the 
spirit to dress avd go.” 

Here is another picture. 

My sympathy has been enlisted by efforts carried on 
under my eye, with unrelaxed patience, for years, for 
the reclamation of an unpromising boy whose surroun4- 
ings were certainly the worst I have ever known. His 
horizon for pleasure or good of any kind in this life 
wat the most limited concelvable, whilst the dawn of 
another day, with all the j»ys of its broader outlook, 
seemed of all things the most unlikely. But by Inces- 
sant toil, as time rolled on, the vagabond Sunday-school 
scholar emerged into something more hopeful. He de- 
veloped a capacity and fondness for work, and suc- 
ceeded in getting it. He had a singular warm-hearted- 
ness, too. By and by he married, and the same instinct 
of affection that was the open sesame” to the teacher’s 
influence now widened and was truly beautiful as it 
spread its warm glow over his wife and children. Sull, 
he would drink, and, though a man of uncommon mind, 
was a rollicking, noisy, repulsive person. A year ago 
he became the subject of a religious awakening ia a 
church to which, with a crowd of his boon companions, 
he was drawn by a series of long-continued, earnest 
services. He joined the church; his friends rej iced 
with trembling, but he has become indeed a new 
creature.” The bleared countenance has cleared, the 
loud ways have fallen into smart pleasantries, and the 
vulgar swagger is fast disappearing. Heis an efficient 
church member, aud gives every promise of Chrittian 
usefulness in his grade of life. He is the trusted servant 
of a rich and ambitious tradesman, and both master and 
man feel alike dependent upon each other. But the em- 
ployer, however wide awake in business and in social 
matters, cares little for religion beyond an occasional 
long drive on Sunday tothe country church in which 
his parents worshiped. For the most part the Sunday 
afternoons are devoted, when roads and weather are 
favorable, to pleasure drives, and our young friend holds 
the reins of the high-mettled span, at the heavy cost to 
him, and probably to his little boy also, of the Sunday- 
school. And, what is worse, there is no let-up to these 
encroachments by unpropitious skies or the failure of 
interest on the part of the excursionists ; for the spirited 
horses must be exercised, no matter how much the 
coachman suffers in his conscience and in his Sabbath 


privileges. 


Of these evils, so often, I am sure, ‘‘ wrought by lack 
of thought” more than lack of principle, I am strongly 
moved (o utter this warning. And, dear reader, when 
there wells up in your heart the sincere inquiry, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” and you proceed to 
mark out large plans of service, pause and look nar- 
rowly about you. It may be that the Master is not 
calling you to conspicuous duty, but to the low task of 
bearing the burdens and removing with loving hearts 
the stumbling-blocks out of the way of the lowliest of 
those whom he deigas to eall ‘‘ brethren,” and whom we 
must acknowledge as fellow-servants with us in the 
grace of Ohrist. 


By Him life’s morning lovelit be, 

Who loved and lived and died for thee ; 

So shall thy noontide never know 

Earth's burning thirst and withering glow ; 
And thou shalt fear no gathering night— 
At eventine it shall be light. 


Frances R. Havergal. 
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THE ROAD THAT JESUS TROD. 
By HA Aipz. 


(Written between Jerusalem and Jericho.) 
I, 
MONG the rocky hills there winds 
A way where little water flows ; 
Nor shade from trees the traveler finds, 
Nor verdure to invite repose ; 
But names we spelt, and loved to learn, 
In childhood, from the Word of God, 
Greet us like friends at every turn 
Of that rongh road that Jesus trod. 


II. 

To right and lett that rocky range 

Saw his uprise, his bowing down ; 
The thorns he suffered do not change— 

These are the children of his crown. 
The bitter waters that betray, 

The silver star that lights the sod, 
They are the same, unchanged to-day, 

As on the road that Jesus trod. 


III. 
And when the scene of all his pains 
Has faded from our morta! sight, 
May their remembrance fi]! our veins 
With strength to suffer and to fight— 
To suffer for our fellow-man, 
To fight for truth that comes from God. 
Far from Judea pilgrims can 
Thus tread the road that Jesus trod. 
—[Good Words. 


MR. BEECHER ON LIFE.’ 
By R. W. Raymonp. 


OOCIETY is full of people who are eating, drinking, 
wearing, and doing things that don't seem to dis. 
agree with other people—and repeating the folly again 
and again after they have have recelved-nature’s merc!- 
ful warning that those things are not for them. And 
over against such there are innumerable reformers in 
dress, diet, social customs, etc.. condemning on general 
formulas or on private experience which they magnify 
into universal law. Mr. Beecher minded his own bus 
ness, but he minded that in earnest. He regarded him- 
self as a ekiliful and watchful engineer regards his 
engine, knowing just what it requires and what it will 
bear, recogniz\ng instantly every symptom of disorder, 
maintaining repairs, oiling oints, looking to the supply 
of fuel in the furnace, observing the pressure of steam 
in the boiler, and always keeping his hand on the 
throttle. 

The men who have no sense of the ridiculous cannot 
so keenly feel the pathetic and the solemn. I would 
not give much for the tears of one who never laughs, 
or the dignity of one who could not see a joke. 
That stately prig, Malvolio, whose only smile is one of 
deluded vanity, stands the everlasting type of such 
deformed and defictent characters. But there is, on the 
other hand, a danger to which, perhaps. in our time, 
young men are fat more exposed. Trifling and joking 
have become the rage. We carry on great political 
campaigns with nicknames and bywords; we pepper 
conversation with puns ; we pay high salaries to the men 
who can write funny paragraphs about everything, and 
we are not always particular about the quality of humor 
if it only makes us laugh. It is true that in spite of all 
this we are an intensely active and earnest community. 
On the whole, I do not think our American manhood is 
degenerating in this respect. There never was more 
noble ambition, serlous endeavor, generous self-sacrifice, 
than now. 


There is a kind of self-culture which makes a 
man merely an ornament to society, not a power in it. 
No doubt the servant condemned in the parable had 
taken great care of the silver talent committed to him. 
Perhaps he opened the napkin from time to time and 
polished the tarnish from the precious metal, Perhaps 
he adorned its surface with beautiful engraved ara 
bee q es, his lords coat of arms, hisown monogram. He 
may have been very industrious in this esthetic daw- 
dling. The thunder of his doom was not Thou lazy,” 
but Thou unprofitable servant! Why didst thou not 
put it out? Out of the mountains on the north and the 
south and the east gather the streams that flow into the 
Great Salt Lake. It has no outlet. What it gets it 
holds, except as evaporation wastes it, leaving only 
stagnation and bitterness behind and a desert round 
about. But on the other side of the mountains a thou- 
sand brawling currents empty themselves into the great 
lakes of the northwest to journey from these vast 
reservoirs rejoicing to the sea. Along their banks the 
stately forests, like crowds of admiring spectators, clap 
leafy hands to encourage them in their course; great 
cities sit bathing their feet in the cool waves; Innumer- 
able keels cleave the bright waters ; they turn the wheels 


1 Bxtracts from Henry Ward Beecher and Evolution,” an 
address delivered in Plymouth Church, March 18, 1888. 
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of industry as they pass, with such superabundant 
energy that they never know what they have done 
they plunge unharmed through the awful tumults of 
Niagara, to bear upon a peaceful bosom the thousand 
island jewels ; everywhere the track of their unchang 
ing purpose is musical with movement and fringed with 
beauty. 

It is comparatively easy to be obstinate when one 
is ignorant, or energetic when one is moving with blind 
and headlong haste. The hard problem is how to be 
candid and yet firm ; to be tolerant and yet believe with 
fervor and force; to realizs that all our human knowl- 
edge is but half-knowledge, destined to vanish away: 
and yet to know, with an effective certainty ; to see 
both sides, yet bold to one; to consider, and neverthe- 
leas to act. Nothing is more terrible,” says Goethe, 
„than act!ve ignorance.” There is properly before all 
decision and action a perlod of doubt, investigation, 
irquiry, with regard to svery new proposition, whether 
of truth or of duty, which presents itself. To balance 
the arguments fairly is right and wise. But when this 
has been reasonably done and the scale descends on 
either side, though only by a preponderance of weight, 
to throw one’s force as completely on that side as though 
conviction had been instantaneous and overwhelm- 
ing—that is true decision of character. Mr. Beecher 
had it, as you know. He gathered facts and formed 
conclusions slowly, as the anow-storms gather and mold 
their drifts on the mountain side. But there was no 
tarrying or hesitation when he moved. It was the 
avalanche, ‘ Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” says 
the proverb. Mr. Beecher was not always right—what 
man is '—but he was always sure he was right, and 
certainly he did go ahead. And so he gave to us and 
to the world the picture of a full, strong man—in 
poverty a man; in prosperity not less a man; in sym. 
pathy «exhibiting to us what a man can feel, in achieve 
ment what a man can do, in trouble what a man can 
bear, God helpiog him. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


God is a shower to the heart burned up with grief; 
God is a sun to the face deluzed with tears.—[Joseph 
Roux. 

Ifa man will make his nest below, God will puta 
thorn in it ; and if that will not do, he will set it on fire 
[John Newton. 

If we would bring a holy life to Christ, we must mind 
out fireside duties as well as the duties of the sanctuary. 
—([Spurgeon. 

Those who think they have only a very small talent 
are often most temped not to trade with it for their 
Lord.—[F. R Havergal. 


Nothing but a living, sensible communion with God 
can displace heaviness from the heart and shed happl 
ness over the life.—[T. Pearson. 


A child of God should bea visible bestitude for joy 
and happiness, and a living doxology for gratitude and 
adoration.—_{C H Spurgeon. 


Affilcted one, you cannot believe it now. But you 
will come out from that furnace seven times purified in 
the refining fires of God.—[J. R. Macduff, D. D. 


Childhood often holds a truth with its feeble fingers 
which the grasp of manhood cannot retain, which it !s 
the pride of utmost age to recover.—[John Ruskin. 


Think of the day, the humbling, affecting, over. 
a@helmivg day, when the cup of cold water will reappear 
as an ingredient in the everlasting glory.—[James Ham- 
flton, D. D. 

Satan always rocks the cradle when we sleep at our 
devotions. If we would prevail with God, we must 
wrestle; and if we would wrestle happily with God, we 
must wrestle first with our own dullness.—[ Bishop Hall. 


And sure I am it is better to be sick, providing 
Christ comes to the bedside and draws by the curtains 
and says: ‘‘ Courage! I am thy salvation,” than to be 
lusty and strong and never be visited by Christ.— 
Rutherford. 


Trust Him when you cannot trace him. Do not try 
to penetrate the cloud which he brings over you and to 
look through it. Rather keep your eye fixed steadily 
on the bow that is on the cloud. The mystery is God's: 
the promise is yours. —[ Macduff. 

The hiding places of man are discovered by affliction. 
As one has aptly said, ‘‘ Our refuges are like the nests 
of birds; in summer they are hidden away among the 
green leaves, but in winter they are seen among the 
naked branches —[J. W. Alexander. 


Faith has two hands; with one it pulls off its own 
righteousness, as David did Saul’s armor; with the 
other it puts on Christ's righteousness over the soul's 
sheme, as that in which alone it dares ree Gd or be 


seen of him —[Sinclatr, 


— — 
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A subsoriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either Uwough the columns of tha paper or by personal letier, The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicabis.} 


I find in a recent issue, over the signature of Verax, Quincy, 
III.,“ under the heading of “A Revision of Creeds,”’ the follow- 
ing : Men no longer believe . . . the stories of the Garden of 
Eden, Jonah and the whale, etc., are literally true.” An In- 
quiring Friend would respectfully ask in what sense, if not 
* literally,” are these stories true? Of that respecting Jonah 
and the whale” our Lord speaks (Matt. III, 40), For as Jonas 
was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall 
the Son of man be three days and three nights In the heart of 
the earth.” If“ men no longer believe,” as Verax affirms, 
“ this story.“ obviously the man Christ Jesus did. Spiritual 
truth,” Verax says, never changes ;"’ may not the same be 
said of all truth, historical as well as spiritual? Surely one whe 
sigos himself Verax should not make of Bible history an 
exception. Must, or must we not, think, in view of what Christ 
sald indorsing the story of Jonah and the whale, that Verax.“ 
saying. Men no longer believe it,” spoke truthfully? X. 

We do not regard Jesus as having forestalled the inquiry 
whether the narrative lu the Book of Jonah is historical. 
Suppose that some. one, in speaking of the ineffaceable mark 
that sin leaves on the memory, shorld refer for illustration 
to Lady Macbeth, in the sleep-walking scene of that play, 
trying in vain to wash the blood-spots from her hand. The 
illustration would be as forcible as if the even: were his- 
torical. The “siga of Jonah is equally illustrative of 
Jeaus’s death and resurrection, whether it be regarded as 
historical or allegorical. The Book of Job was once re- 
garded (as by Calvin) as historical; but the changed view 
now prevailing does not rob a reference to Job (James v., 
11) of any pertinence or force. One who assumes the Book 
of Jonah to be a strictly historical narrative may easily 
attach such a sense to Jesus’s words. But just as easily does 
one who regards the book as allegorical accept Jesus's ref- 
erence to it as appropriate and fit. It is qulte unwarranted 
to assert that Jesus believed the story of Jonah and the sea 
monster to be a historical narrative of facts. Says Pro- 
fessor Ladd, in his Doctrine of Sacred Scripture :” It is 
no less uncritical than insidious to make the holding of any 
particular theory of the Book of Jonah a test of allegiance 
to the teachings of the Master. 


Will‘you recommend one work on each of the sciences which 
is simple enough to be understood by one without a college 
education—i. ¢ , not filled with technical terms, and in Engitsh — 
and sufficiently comprehensive to give one a practical knowl. 
edge of each solten ! I donot mean one or all the sciences, but 
one fer each; nor elementary treatises, but those that will, as 
far as possible, take the place of what is taught in our colleges. 

C. A. P. 

The following list we trust is sufficiently complete : 
Astronomy—Lockyer’s ‘* Elementary Lessons (Appleton, 
New Tork); Botany—Gray’s “ School and Field Botany ”’ 
(Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York); Chemistry— 
Shepherd’s Inorganic, Remson’s Orgapic Chemistry (Heath 
& Co, Boston); Electricity—Benjamin’s Age of Electric- 
ity ’’ (Scribner’s, New Tork); Geology—Le Conte’s abridg- 
ment (Appleton, New York); ‘‘ Physics,” by A. P. Gage 
(Ginn & Co., Boston); Physical Geography—Manury’s ; 
Z logy —Cotton’s (Heath & Co., Boston). 


What mgnificance has the ceremony of coronation in a mon- 
archy ? Will the Emperor Frederick, for instance, have any more 
powers or prerogatives In the event of his living to be crowned? 

A. L. P. 

It is the solemn and formal assumption of the responsi- 

bilities and dignities of the monarcby, and is now almost 


purely ceremonial and symbolical. 
Will you have the kindness to give me the extract containing 
this line : 
What is so rare as a day in June!“ J. J. 


From James Russell Lowell's Sir Launfal:“ 


** And what is so rare a a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 


I see that Moses Adams” is given as the author of Jud's 
Acoount of Hearing Rubinstein Play Dr. George W. Bagby, 
of Richmond, Va. wrote it, whose nom de plume was Moz 


Addums.” B. 
Can any one tell me where I shall find a poem in which the fol 
lowing lines occur : 
„And sob with tears of agony 
Far out on the Atlantic sea“! 


The poem is the Lament of a Pine Tree, and the lines I have 
quoted are, I think, those with which the poem closes. A. M. 


Can any of your subsoribers inform me of the addresses of any 
suitable lodgings for two ladies. at reasonable prices, in the 
vicinity of Charing Cross Station, London, or in the vicinity of 
the British Museum? I wil! be grateful for a prompt response, as 
my friends sail early in July. W. P. Wiser. 

N. 1. 

Your corresp o ndent M. B..“ in The Christian Union of May 3, 
asks for the whole poem, the last stanzas of which commence 
with— 

Not by deeds that win the crowd's applauses, 
Not by works that bring thee world renown,” ete. 
It is an anonymous publication titled “ Why Thus Longing?” 
and is to be found in Longfeliow’s Walk.“ L. F 8. P. 
J. C. O. asks for the Scotch poem with the refrain— 
“ Every blade of grass has its own drop of dew.” 
It may be found in the Lyric Gems of Scotland,” page 109. The 
author of words is James Ballantine, the author of music John 
Wilson. W. G. K. 


In reply to several letters relating to an item about “ Rare 
Coins” in our issue of May 81, we may say that the item was 
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clipped from an change, aud so oredited Weare now informed 
that it was not altogether accurate. Scott & Co, Broadway, 
near Waverly Place, this city, are dealers in coins, and we must 
refer inquirers to them for answers as to value of special coins, 
eto 


Can some one tell me where to find the poem in which this 
line is found— 
„Shall see the King in his beauty”? M.A. X. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ABRIDGED CREED. 
Editors of The Christian Union: 

I am pleased to fiad you so fully in accord with the 
sentiments expressed in my former article urging ‘‘s 
revision of creeds ;’ but is not the Apostles’ Creed, 
which you recommend for adoption by our Obristian 
churches, also open to similar objections as the denom- 
inational creeds ? 

Why not curtail it and make it read thus: I belleve 
in God the Father—in Jesus Christ His Son, and in the 
precepts which he taught, and I pledge myself to an 
honest endeavor to conform my life thereto” Would 
not this be enough ? What more do we need? What 
difference does it make whether Jesus was born of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied, dead and buried: he descended into bell; the 
third day he rose from the dead; he ascended into 
heaven, and aitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
almighty ; from thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead 

There are many who doubt some of these statements, 
and few who now believe in the resurrection of the 
body; but may not such atill be Christians if they 
believe in Jesus and his teachings? In what possible 
way can these facts affect the precepts of Jesus and the 
truths which he taught? What connection is there 
between them ? How can physical facts prove spiritual 
truth ? in what way does a bellef in them affect a man’s 
life and character ? 

May not men believe In all the alleged facts about 
Jesus without believing in him? May they not accept 
and believe in the Apostles’ Creed and yet lead lives of 
wickedness ! 

But a man who believes in Jesus, in his character, in 
that which constituted his individuality, in the precepts 
which he taught, and who strives to embody them in 
his daily life, cannot be wicked. Sach a bellef must 
affect and mold a man’s character, independent of any 
dellef or lack of belief in any question of historical or 
physical fact. 

Why, then, should not this be the only belief 
demanded, the only creed adopted, by the churches ? 


POSSIBLE LIGHT UPON SOME SCRIPTURAL 
POINTS. 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Many of the pictures called Illustrations of 
Scripture subjects and narratives and parables are 
far from being elucidations. 

We remember, in one of the old Bibles, the man with 
the mote in his eye, like a wen, and the man witha 
beam, like a small stick of timber reaching nearly to 
the ground. Also, the father of the Prodigal Son, in a 


full suit of Enaglish clothes, meets him, with bis 


library in the background well furnished with bound 
volumes on the shelves. 

A worse specimen was on a large scale, intended for 
Sunday-schools, where little Samuel was sitting up in 
bed with a telephone at his ear, and the voice was 
represented as coming from the upper corner of the 
room. This bore a German and not an American 
name as publisher. 

The old-time pictures of The Fight into Egypt” 
seem equally wide of the probable facts. You see a 
wide and desolate waste, a man walking, a woman and 
child seated on a donkey—and no provision for either 
comfort or protection. Of course there might be an 
extended miracle, but we have no such intimation. 

Here there is a history. Among those who came to 
Kling David, to help him in his straits, was Barzillal, 
the Gileadite. He belonged to the balf tribe of 
Manasseh,” which remained and toox up thelr portion 
on the east of Jordan. 

They went indeed over the river, the men of war, to 
help their brethren to conquer the lands, but their por- 
tion remained to them in Gilead. 

Now David, in his gratitude to Barzillal for his kind - 
ness and loyalty, begged him to remain with him, and 
offered him land in possession out of his own inherit- 
ance. Barsillai is duly grateful, but preferred his own 
home and people, and offers Instead Ohiẽůhham, my 
son,” to remain with David and receive his benefits. And 
it is to be supposed that Caoimham obeyed his father’s 
words, and received his inheritance from the king 

Incidentally, in the Book of Jeremiah, II., 17 (aew 
version), ‘‘ And they departed and dwelt in the lodging 
place of Chimham to go to enter into Fvypt,” etc. 


This would easily imply that the house of Chimham ! 


— — — “as 


might be a khan or caravanseral, a stopping place for 
caravans on their way to the desert and Ezypt. 

Bat this was before the captivity ; after this the peo- 
ple were scattered. Still, many came back, and we are 
assured that, as far as possible, they would return to 
their old tribal limes and possessions, and the old solid 
stone Khans might still be standing. Nor were the 
habits of the people so much changed; we all know the 
enacity with which they held to their tradisions. 

Joseph and Mary were of the house of David, and by 
the arbitrary law must come to their own inheritance 
to be taxed. And when the alarm came, with the spread- 
ing news of the wonderful advent, what more natural 
than that they should join acaravan on its way to Ezypt 
from the house of Chimham,” thus being lost in the 
crowd, and secure from pursuit? The warning came by 
a dream, but the means of escape were simple and com- 
monplace. 

We know that they traveled In companies, that it was 
the custom, and we find the record in the later story, 
when Jeaus was twelve years old, and was not missed 
until the second day, when he was found still in Jerusa 
lem, and they supposed he was in the company. 

There is another question of perhaps slighter interest. 
We are told all the particulars of the execution, pri- 
vately, in prison, of John the Baptist. How were these 
private transactions and plots in the king’s household 
made so fully known to the narrators? So, when we 
read in the record that among the honorable women, 
converts, was counted Joanna, the wife of Chuzs, 
Herod’s steward,” we learn how the sad tale was 
told, and how facts which might not otherwise have 
been reported beyond the walls became known to the 
anxious and sympathizing dieciples. STUDENT. 


BEAUTIFUL NASSAU. 


At the close of a second winter in this favored isle, I 
am moved to ask the readers of The Caristian Union, 
and the Spectator in particular, Do you know what 
wenderful advanteges Providence offers you in this 
latitude ? Why go to California or Florida, unless for 
sight seeing, when in four days of usually delightful 
sailing from New York you can find a perfection of 
climate that leaves nothing to be desired, I ned with a 
comfort and freedom unknown except on a smal! faland? 
The only drawback is an infrequency of mail privi- 
leges ; but unless one’s dearest is left behind, this be- 
comes an important element in the rest which is gener- 
ally so much needed by Americans. Perhaps the dull- 
ness which the natives take so much to heart may be 
counted another drawback ; but I write for 6 class who 
are glad to leave excitement behind. For the invalid, I 
am slow to believe that the world can show so good a 
place. The mercury hovers near seventy-eight degrees, 
and through this winter, in a close veranda near the sea, 
has hardly varied five degrees. This makes an open-air 
life possible almost day and night. Can you who hava 
endured this last winter guess what that means? It 
means the lightest of cottom garments; it means that 
the houses have no chimneys, with their attendant dirt ; 
and on this coral island it means no dust and no mud, 
no carpets, and the lightest of furniture. If you choose 
hotel or boarding-house life, you will hava New York 
fare, and the best American soclety— best in the sense 
of enjoyable. But that is not the way to make the 
most of your opportunity. Never was there an easier 
place for housekeeping. Either houses or rooms can 
be had at reasonable rates by the month; and while 
domestic help is in many localities at the North an un 
attainable luxury at three dollars a week, here you can 
take your pick of cooks at three dollars a month ; or, if 
you prefer independence, a kerosene stova or a char- 
coal furnace will do all you require. The best of 
bread and cake is brought to your door, and venders of 
fruit and vegeta bles are sure to visit your back do r 
daily. Thus thrown on your own resources, you bexome 
a discoverer, and all these wonders charm you the more 
when you find the inhabitants quite indifferent, not to 
say ignorant, of them. Many a one has never seen the 
wonderful Lake of Waterloo, which should bring pil- 
grims from every part of the sight-seeing world; and 
many a one lives his life out by this many-colored 
water without taking notice of its indescribable beauty. 

The remarkable charaeter of the vegetation, the brill 
lant flora, the mumbers of strange and delicious fruits, 
the curious things which the sea leaves at our doors, or 
yields to the divers—none of these distracting won- 
ders shall be more than mentioned here. The sole ob- 
ject of this screed is to persuade every one who counts 
on another winter's outing to come and take it here. 
Especially would I urge the invalid fleelng from our 
terrible changes, the tired worker, the pleasure-seeker 
in search of a new sensation, the family weary of all 
our complex living, to try the Bahamas; only adding 
one word of caution against the too common mistake of 
returning before May, and so encountering our cold 
spring, and losing the benefit, as sometimes happens, of 
a whole seeson’s sojourn in this perpetual summer 

J.D 
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THE TUSKEGEE SCHOOL. 


12» Tuskegee School, in the black belt of Alabama, held 
to-day, May 31, its seventh anniversary. Started in 
1881 with thirty colored students in an old church building, 
it owns to-day a property valued at $80,000, ita running 
expenses for the past year have been 120,800, and it has had 
an average attendance of 385. Diplomas were given to-day 
to a class of ten, making the number of graduates from the 
school thirty two, most of whom are teaching in the public 
schools in the country districts of Alabama. The reports 
which the returned students make indicate that there are 
few places in this country where missionary work among 
the blacks is more needed. The utter ignorance of the 
colored people makes them in almost all cases the victims 
of the lien system and keeps them in abject poverty. The 
Tuskegee School is under the control of Mr. B. T. Washing- 
ton, a colored man, a graduate of Hampton. He is assisted 
by a corps of twenty teachers and heads of departments, a 
majority of whom came from Hampton. By his wise man 
agement he has secured the favor of both the white and 
colored people of the State, the Legislature having increased 
the annual appropriation for the school from $2,000 to 
83 000. The anniversary was celebrated as a gala day for 
all the country round. Early in the morning steer carts, 
mule teams, and yokes of oxen began to pour in. Excur- 
sion trains were run from Montgomery, the nearest city, 
bringing colored pecple from quite distant parts of the 


State. The pleased looks with which they regarded the. 


buildings, workshops, the saw-mill, gave evidence of the 
interest they felt in the enterprise. When the school band 
played a lively tune, and the school battalion marched out 
for inspection, these old gray-headed negroes were as 
delighted as children. 

The industrial display of the results of the work in the 
shops was most creditable. Timber cut on the school farm 
of six hundred acres by the students, sawed in the school 
saw-mill, worked up into bedsteads, tables, and furniture of 
every description; horseshoes, plowshares, wagons made 
throughout and painted by student labor; the products of 
the farm, honey, vegetables, fine pigs and chickens ; the 
work of the cooking class, the laundry, and the sewing and 
tailoring department—all these showed thoroughgoing in- 
struction. Perhaps the most interesting industrial exhibit 
was the Armstrong Hall, a three-story boys’ dormitory, 
named after General 8.C. Armstrong, of Hampton, planned 
by one of the teachers, a graduate of Hampton, and put up 
almost entirely by student labor. No less satisfactory was 
the work in the academic department under the colored 
teachers of the echool. The anniversary exercises were held 
in a large rustic hall made of slabs, built by the students, 
decorated with the gray moss of Alabama. It was crowded 
to overflowing. The epeeches of the students were strong 
and practical. One had for her subject ‘‘ Thoroughness,’’ 
another Agriculture as a Profession, a third The 
Negro as an Icventor.’’ The Hon. John R. Lynch, of Mis- 
sissippi, delivered the annual address ard gave the large 
color ed audience an excellent talk on their need of educa- 
tion, of wealth, of unity. The singing of the plantation 
melodies had a pathos and force such as can be found 
only in the country districts of the far South. H. B. F. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH ARMY. 
[From the London Tunes 


0 N Wednesday the Bishop of Marlborough presided at 

the seventh annual meeting of this association at the 
Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. The association, which was 
initiated in 1881 by the present Honorary Secretary, the Rev. 
W. Carlile, aims at drawing the masses into the communion 
of the Church of England. Its officers and nurses, some 
two hundred in number, are distributed throughout the 
country, workleg in connection with the various churches 
to which they are attached. The society numbers among 
ite patrons the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
Blehops of Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Ely, Exeter, London, 
Liandaff, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Oxford, 
Rochester, Ripon, Southwell, Sodor and Man, Truro, Wake- 
field, and Winchester. : 

The Rev. G. G. Chambers, the Secretary, read the report, 
which showed that during the year the army held 40,000 
outdoor and 50,000 indoor meetings, which were attended 
by over seven millions of persons and resulted in a large 
number of conversions. There were confirmed during the 
same period 5,000 persons. The army has 10,000 commani- 
cant members, 160 officer evangelists, and ten mission 
nurees, who paid 400,000 visits with Bible and prayer-book 
during the year, and sold more than a million religious 
ps pers. The Chairman remarked that the Army was doing 
a great and noble work. Mary of the clergy who at first 
treated them with coolness now looked upon their officers 
and nurses as important factors in the parochial machinery 
of the Church. Their missionaries went into dens of vice 
and misery where the clergyman could not go, and they 
thus ret cued many persons from vice and misery. He be- 
lieved that a glorious future was before the Army, whose 
work be hoped would be still further expanded. Having 
alluded to the difficulty experienced in getting a sufficient 
number of properly trained nurses, who were in great de 
mand, he said a great deal more work was before the Army, 
and they must press steadily onward with the con flict. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


HE Rev. F. E. Clark, President of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, who has just returned from 
Eogland, reports great interest in the movement in all parts 
of Great Britain. Many lacge and enthusiastic meetings 
were held during the three weeks of his stay in London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other places. He addressed 


the students of Spurgeon College at Mr. Spurgeon’s request, 
as well as a special gathering of young people in the City 
Temple, when Dr. Parker highly commended the work. A 
British Section of the Society has been formed under the 
auspices of the Sunday School Union. The books and lit- 
erature on the subject will be republished in London, and 
the work will be vigorously undertaken and carried for- 
ward. 


The President of the United Society also visited Paris, 
and found Mr. Mell and the assistants in his great work 
already interested in the movement, and it is expected that 
the Rey. E. C. Greig, who has charge of the javenile work, 
will soon introduce it among the thousands of young people 
connected with the Mission in all parts of France. 


Indications multiply that the coming National Conven 
tion at Chicago will be far more largely attended than any 
of the previous conventions. ‘' Christian Endeavor trains“ 
are being made up in all parts of the country, and will be 
entirely filled with delegates to the Convention. Very 
favorable railroad rates have been obtained in almost every 
section. New England delegates who go by the “ Christian 
Endeavor trains pay less than one half the usual fare 
for the round trip, the tickets being good for thirty days. 
The Convention programme, while it embraces a large 
array of talent, is eminently practical, and intended in 
every session to promote the spirituality and devotion of 
the young people. Fall particulars about railroad and 
hotel rates and the Convention programme can be obtained 
by writing to the U. 8. C. E., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


In this country no attempt has been made to restrict the 
use of the name “‘ Society of Christian Endeavor,“ but the 
Christian workers in England who have taken up the move- 
ment have done wisely in starting out with the public 
statement that, while the name ‘Society of Christian 
Endeavor’ has not been registered or copyrighted, it is 
earnestly hoped that only those organizations that adopt 
the principles will assume the name. It is obviously 
unfair, as has sometimes been done in this country, to 
attach the letters T. P. S. C. E. to a Society that adopts 
none of its principles, or to use these letters or this name 
for purely business purposes, when the organization for 
which they really stand is entirely a religious and mission 
ary society.”’ 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A resolution is pending in the Lower House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury asking the Upper House to take 
measures to enforce the resolution adopted last year to 
prohibit and suppress the practice of inviting Dissenting 
ministers to take part in public services in the Church, as 
well as accepting invitations from them to join in their 
services.“ 


“The death is announced,“ says the London Athe 
rum,“ of Dr. Keil, the well-known Biblical critic. He 
was a professor at Dorpat from 1833 to 1858, and had since 
lived in retirement in Leipsic. His commentaries on Jere- 
miab, Kings, Daniel, the Chronfcles, and other books of 
the Old Testament, some of them written in conjunction 
with Dr. Deiitzsch, have been translated into English, and, 
owing to their conservative character, had considerable 
popularity.“ 


An American lady in Russia, in a letter to the Interior, 
writes regarding the persecution of Lutherans in the 
Baltic provinces, as follows: Between sixty and seventy 
Lutheran clergymen have been arrested, and a part of this 
number have already received sentence of banishment to 
Siberia, while others are held to bail awaiting trial. 
If I had the strength, I might tell you tales that would make 
every American’s blood boil with indignation; and these 
things are not done in a corner, nor in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, but in the full light of the nineteenth century, 
and in civilized, enlightened Russia.“ 


Mr. Wellesley C. Bailey, Secretary to the Mission to 
Lepers in India, addressed a meeting at Mildmay, England, 
recently. His statement was full of painful interest. There 
are in India 135,000 lepers—men, women, and children— 
victims of the most terrible disease known to humanity. 
The Society seeks to proclaim to them the blessed Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and, as far as possible, to relieve 
their creadful sufferings and provide for their simple 
wants. In some of the asylums headway is being made in 
educating the inmates and instructing them in the Christian 
faith. The distressing nature of the disease is, however, a 
hindrance to any attempt at learning. When eyes, hands, 
and mouth are all affected, it is hardly to be expected that 
such poor creatures should find any great amount of com. 
fort in spelling over slowly and painfully the mysteries of 
the First and Second Reader. As a rule, they perfer to lie 
rolled up in their blankets in their little room:, or to eit 
basking in the genial sun. Mr. Balley’s address is 17 
Glengyle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


THE HosritaL Book A&D NEWSPAPER 80c18TY, branch 
of the State Charlies Aid Association, No. 21 University 
Place, wishes to thank the public for its prompt reply to an 
appeal for reading matter made in November last. The 
Society desires also to express its sense of obligation to The 
Christian Union for the publication of this appeal. During 
the last year there have received 5,659 books, 15,000 maga- 
zines, and 36,760 weekly papers. These have been distrib- 
ated on Hart’s, Ward’s, Blackwell’s, and Randall's Islands, 
in the hospitals, insane asylums, almshouses, and schools ; 
also in Bellevue Hospital, and in eighty-three private 
charitable establishments. Among the latter are: the 
Colored Home and Hospital, the Mount Sinai Hospital, the 


Presbyterian Home, the German Hospital, the Home for 
Old Men and Aged Couples, the Insane Asylum, Bingham 

ton, and the Seneca County Almshouse; also the Life 
Saving Stations and Lighthouses. The Sub-Committee on 
Christmas Cards reports that 7,919 cards have been sent 
out—an increase of 4,000 over last year. The crippled and 
invalid children on Randall’s Island, for whom a special! ap- 
peal was made, were amply supplied with cards. Many came 
accompanied by letters from children blessed with health 
and home, whose hearts were touched by this plea for the 
sick, outcast,and orphaned. From all of those to whom the 
Society has sent, the warmest expressions of pleasure and 
gratitude have been received, which it feels but jast to 
share with its generous friends of the press and the public. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
—At the business meeting of Plymouth Church, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., after the Friday night prayer-meeting, a report 


was made from the Board of Deacons on the resignation 
of the Rev. 8. B. Halliday. It was to the effect that, as 
Mr. Halliday’s decision to withdraw was final, it was 
recommended that it be accepted, and that the church 
appoint a committee to express in suitable terms to Mr, 
Halliday the affection and reverence in which he has been, 
is, and will be held for his long and faithful services in 
connection with Plymouth Church. A committee was 
also appointed to raise subscription for a substantial test! 
monlal to Mr. Halliday. 

—The committee appointed, as stated above, by Plymouth 
Church to prepare a letter in response to that of the Rev. 
8. B. Halliday resigning his position as assistant pastor of 
the church, have presented him with a letter in which they 
gay: 

Tour long and useful labors for the church have made you 
an inseparable part of its history, and in no emall measure a 
factor in its success. Your ministrations of mercy have soothed 
sorrow ; the consolations of Christ dispensed by you in sun and 
storm, by day and night, to rich and to poor, have comforted 
the affl'oted ; the Gospel carried by you in heart and in hand has 
proved the power of God unto salvation, and demonstrated the 
personal God loving the personal man. Of such services Plym- 
outh Chorch is not and could not be oblivious, but gratefully 
and heartily acknowledges their value as inestimable.” 

—The thirty-third annual convention of the New York 
State Sunday-School Association will be held at Rochester 
this week, beginning Tuesday at 10 A M., and continuing 
Wednesday and Thursday. The sessions will be held in the 
Brick Church. 

—Daring the absence of their pastor, the Rev. J. B. Gallo- 
way, some time ago, the Third Presbyterian Church of 
Paterson, N. J., voted to increase his salary from $1,800 to 
$2,500. Mr. Galloway had refused an offer from a Western 
church offering the last-named sum. On Sunday of last 
week Mr. Galloway announced to his congregation that 
$1,800 was enough for him to live upon, and he would not 
accept the increase offered. He advised his congregation 
to devote all their spare cash toward the erection ofa new 
church, the present edifice being altogether too small. 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson has returned to New 
York, and he intends to make his permanent residence 
in the city. He has become an attendant at the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and his family were received 
into membership there yesterday. Dr. Robinson will 
preach during June in the Rev. Dr. Sabine’s church, at 
Madison Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street. 

—The General Synod of the Reformed Church in America 
held its eighty-second annual session in Catskill, N. Y., last 
week. The Rev. Charles F. Shepard, President of the last 
Synod, preached the annual sermon. There are thirty-four 
of the lesser religious bodies, each of which is known as a 
classis. The ministerial numerical strength of the Synod was 
198. There are eighteen claeses in New York State, eight in 
New Jersey, one in Pennsylvania, and the others arein Mich- 
igan, lowa, Wisconsin, and elsewhere. The principal debate 
was over a resolution appointing a committee of three to 
agree on additions and amendments to the liturgy. It was 
passed in an amended form and with an increase in the 
number of the committee. The Rey. Dr. J. A. De Baun 
was chosen as Vedder Lecturer. The methods of the Soci- 
eties of Christian Endeavor were indorsed. 

—The annual patade of the Sunday-schools in the East- 
ern District Association of Brooklyn took place on Thurs- 
day last in Bedford Avenue. The flae weather brought 
out over 20,000 children, with their teachers and officers. 
Exercises were held in a score of churches, where anniver- 
sary bymns were sung and speeches were made. 

—The buildiog of Dr. Meredith’s new church on Tomp- 
kins Avenue, Brooklyn, has begun. The cost of the new 
building will be $70,000, in addition to the land, which was 
purchased at $26 000. More than $60,000 of this amount has 
been subscribed by the members, and it is hoped to have the 
church ready for occupancy next spring. The architecture 
will be pure Italian, and it will be the only specimen of this 
style in Brooklyn. The material will be brick and granite. 
A equare tower will rise 140 feet. The auditorium will be 
semicircular, with every seat directly facing the pulpit. 
The windows wi)! be of stained glass, representing Biblical 
scenes. There will be a triple entrance from McDonough 
Street, and entrances at the four corners leading to the 
galleries, with the staircases inclosed in brick walls. The 
seating capacity will be 2 100, which will make it the largest 
church in either New York or Brooklyn except Dr. Tal- 
mage’s, which seats 8, 400. 

—The dedication of the new Methodist Episcopal charch 
in Hackensack, N. J., was brought to a close on Jane 8, 
after a lengthy programme covering three days. The Rev. 
D. W. Couch preached the followed by 


sermons by Bishop Foss, the Rev. John A. Monroe, and 
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—The dedication ot St. George's Memorial Parish Bulld- 
ing, erected by Mr. J. Plerpont Morgan to the memory of 
his mother- and father in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tracy, 
took place In this city last Thursday. Bishop Potter, the 
rector, the Rey. W. G. Rainsford, and other clergymen took 
part in the service. The building is situated in Sixteenth 
Street, near Third Avenue. 

—The New York State Lutheran Ministerium was held 
in Rondout last week. The Rev. J. Steinhauser preached 
the synodical sermon. 

—The Church Club beld its first annual dinner at the See 
House, 29 Lafayette Place, on Wednesday of last week. 
Short addresses were made by Everett P. Wheeler, Bishop 
Potter, Mayor Hewitt, General Swayne, the Rev. F. B. Van 
Kleeck, Roswell Smith, and others. 

—The Gloria Dei (Old Swedes) Protestant Episcopal 
Church ef Philadelphia celebrated the 188th anniversary of 
its dedication last week. In an elaborate and exhaustive 
address Dr. S. B. Simes, the rector, traced the history of 
the Old Swedes Church, in ita religious bearing, from the 
settlement of the first colony on the western shore of the 
Delaware River in 1636 down to the present day, and showed 
tt at the Episcopalians had an indubitable legal and moral 
title to the possession of the Swedish churches. 

—The corner-stone of the New German Evangelical 
Church of Yorkville, in Elghty-fourth Street, between First 
and Second Avenues, this city, was laid on Sunday after- 
noon of last week. The Rev. G. A. T. Goebel, the pastor, 
presided. Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Terry, of 
South Church, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first Street, in 
English, and by the pastor in German. 

—The quarterly Harvest Meeting of the Women’s Auxtil- 
lary of the Brooklyn City Mission Society was held in St. 
Ann’s Episcopal Church last Saturday afternoon. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Drs. Charles H. Hall and Lyman 
Abbott. 

—The new church edifice of the Fourth Universalist 
Church of Brooklyn was occupied by the congregation for 
the first time last Sunday. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Almon Gunnison, of All Souls’ 
Church. In the evening the Rev. Abraham Conklin, the 
pastor, preached. 

—An effort is being made by the Italien Christian asso- 
clations of this city to open a Christian home in a suitable 
locality. They have met four years in the old church, No. 
309 Mulberry Street ; but, because the edifice is lacking all 
the requirements and conveniences of a home, it is found 
necessary to remove to quarters better fitted to promote 
growth and usefulness. There are about two hundred and 
fifty young men and women in the Association,and more 
than two hundred children in the Sunday-school. 

An appeal is made by the trustees of St. John’s Guild 
in this city for contributions to carry out improvements 
absolutely needed to perform properly and efficiently the 
work of caring for sick and destitute children of the City of 
New York during the approaching summer. 

—The new edifice of the Fourth Universalist Church, in 
Quincy Street and Reid Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedi- 
cated on Wednesday vight of last week. 

A series of evangelistic meetings for young men was 
begun last Sunday in Association Hall, this city, and will 
continue for one month. They are under the leadership of 
J. W. Dean, the former State Secretary of the Association 
of lowa. Mr. Dean has been engaged in evangelistic work 
for a number of years, having his headquarters in Chi- 


cago, 
NEW ENGLAND, 


A correspondent of the Springfield ‘‘ Union,” writing 
from Northfield, says: Everything is being put in order, 
not alone for the approaching commencements, but also for 
the famous summer corferences. The college students’ 
summer school convenes June 30 and continues until July 
15. The Seminary buildings will be occupied entirely by 
the young men, and arrangements have also been made for 
tenting parties. It is expected that the attendance this 
year will be larger than ever before at both gatherings, and 
all arrangements possible have been made to accommodate 
the overflow. Tbe sixth General Conference for Bible Study 
will be held from August 1 to 10, and already a large num- 
ber have signified their intention of being present. There 
bas as yet been no definite programme adopted, but many 
speakers from abroad and from this country will be pres- 
ent, and take part in both convocations. Among these may 
be mentioned the Rev. Dr. Broadus, of Louisville, Ky.; the 
Rey. Dr. Harper, of Yale; Henry Clay Trumbull, of the 
“Sanday School Times ;’’ the Rev. Dr. Hudson Taylor, of 
London, England, who is connected with the China Inland 
Mies on; the Rev. S. M. Sayford; the Rev. W. W. Clark, 
of New Tork; the Rev. Dr. M. Peddte, of the Spring Garden 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia; Bishop Hendricks, of the 
South Conference; the Rev. Dr. Mackenzie, of Cambridge; 
Webb Pepperell, the famous Low Chureh preacher of Lon- 
don, Eogland ; and many others. 

—Louls L. Lorillard, of New York, has given $1,000 as a 
memorial to the late Catherine D. Wolfe, to be used for a 
= house to be built for Trinity Church in Newport, 

— The Methodist church at St. Johnsbury, Vt., had a 
debt of $708, and the pastor wanted it removed. So, a few 
Sundays ago, when the congregation went to chureb, they 
saw behind the pulpit a big blackboard, on which was 
drawn a mountain. The mountain was divided into appar- 
ent geological strata, and each stratum was marked accord- 
ing to aize with 61, “ $2," * $5,” and so on up to §50. 
The pastor said that he wanted to see the mountain of debt 
Wiped out, and as subscriptions were announced from the 


congregation the corresponding figures and sections were 


ger mon. There were forty-four of the clergy present. The 


—The consecration of the Chapel of St. Peter and St. 
Paul at St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H., took place on 
June 5. Bishop H. C. Potter, of New York, preached the 


service was very ‘mpressive. Many friends and alumni 
were present. 

—On Sunday of last week Dr. Twitchell, of the Dwigh* 
Place Congregaflonal Church of New Haven, Conn., 
preached an anniversary sermon. During the three years 
for which he has served as pastor the membership of the 
church has more than doubled. 

—The bi-centennial anniversary of the organization of the 
first church in Deerfield, Mass., and the settlement of the 
Rev John Williams, the redeemed captive,” will occur 
the 17th of October, and the occasion will be observed with 
appropriate exercises, including a historical address by 
Mr. Buckingham, pastor of the old church. 

—A French Congregational church building was dedicated 
in Springfield, Mass., last week. The Rev. Mr. Cote, who 
was instrumental in giving the society a start four years 
ago, outlined the condition and needs of the French 
Canadian population of this country, which numbers not 
less than 1,000,000. The French Cant dians, he said, need 
something else than Romaniem. It is our work to evangel 
ize them. Their ignorance and superstition are almost 
incredible, and they need looking after as much as so called 
beathen in Chira, Japan, and India. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The centennial of negro Baptists of Georgia began Ip 
Savannah on June 6, and will continue two weeks. Five 
thousand negro Baptists are present. At the opening of 
the celebration over 300 preachers were in attendance. I. 
was expected that 50,000 negro visitors would be there 
during the celebration. 

—The Rey. Dr. Leighton Coleman was elected to succeed 
the late Bishop Lee, of Delaware, at the annual convention 
of the diocese at Dover last week. Dr. Coleman is about 
fifty years of age, and was born in Philadelphia. He wae 
rector of St. James’s Church, Wilmington. Ten years ago 
he went to England, and was rector at Oxford until a 
year ago, when he returned, and is now rector at Sayre. 
Pa. 

—A dispatch from Columbia, S. C., says: For the past 
four days Judge Kershaw has been having an interesting 
care in chambers. George III. granted to a body of Luther 
an* a tract of 100 acres of land in the fertile Datch fork ”’ 
of Lexington County, upon which a church ands choolhoure 
were erected,and for about half a century there was unity and 
peace in the flock. About forty years ago, however, discord 
arose in the congregation,and it was divided into two factions 
of nearly equal strength. Each of these claimed the hure“ 
property, and neither would worship with the other. A: 
arrangement was finally arrived at by which the chure 
was used on alternate Sundays by each faction. The ke) 
was left at a convenient house, where the sextons of th- 
two factions could get it when their Sunday for charch 
worship came around. The plan was continued until abon! 
a year ago, when one party took exclusive possession of 
the key and refused to divide time. The faction thus sbut 
out are the plaintiffs inthe suit. Both sides are ably repre 
sented. The property is very valuable.“ 

—The Triennial General Conference of the German 
Lutheran Church was concluded in Madison, Wis., last 
week, after a session of eight days. The most important 
legislation enacted related to the position of the church on 
secret organizations. Hereafter persons desiring to join 
the church must first sever connection with all seeret organ 
zations of which they may be members, and where present 
church members are also secr.t-soclety members, it was 
directed that every measure except excommunication be 
resorted to to induce withdrawal from the societies. It was 
decided to remove to Dabuque, Iowa, which city offered a 
bonus of thirty acres of land, two buildings, and $7 000 In 
cash, the Synodical Theological Seminary located at Men 
dota, III., provided the former city would increase its cash 
offer to $10,000. The session will be held biennially here 
after. 

—In the sudden death of the Rev. Daniel Tracy, in Wash- 
ington, last Friday, the seamen of the United States lose a 
champion whose work for them won for him the title of 
„The Seamen’s Friend,“ by which he was generally known 
He was about seventy years old. His early years were 
passed at sea, and he rose to the command of a vessel. On 
May 1, 1853, he took charge of the Sailors’ Home, in Cherry 
Street, under the auspices of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, now of No. 74 Wall Street. Here he remained until 
1858, land during his term of service won the sincere esteem 
and regard of the officers and members of the Society, and 
the love and affection of the seamen who frequented the 
Home. He was afterward for a time in charge of a similar 
Home in Philadelphia. During his later »ears he was a 
Methodist minister, though not in charge of any church. 
For many years he has been a familiar figure at Washing- 
ton, where be has been working in the interest of legislation 
for the benefit of sailors. He was an ardent supporter 
of the law which was passed several years ago forbidding 
the payment of advance wages to seamen. His latest project 
was the formation of a society the object of which should 
be to examine into charges of cruelty at sea made by 
seamen against their officers, to conduct such cases in the 
courts, and to work for the general benefit of sailors 
while in port. He had interested many prominent New 
Yorkers in this scheme, and President Arthur, before his 
death, had promised to accept the presidency of the pro- 
posed society. Mr. Tracy’s work was all done upon his own 


could in bebalf of seamen, and worked because he loved his 


responsibility. He paid his own expenses, did what he 


—The Hon. Senator Ferrier died at his residence in 
Montreal on the 3ist ult., in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age. He was President of the Bible Society, Chancellor 
of Magill University, and for more than sixty years 
he was superintendent of the Great St. James Street 
Church Sanday-school. Ais funeral was one of the largast 
ever seen at Montreal. A tablet will most likely be erected 
to his memory in Trinity Church now being erected, the 
corner-stone of which he laid a few months ago, and sub- 
scribed $2,000 to the building fund. 

—The friends of the late Rev. Dr. Wilkes have placed a 
memorial window in Emanuel Church, Montreal, in re- 
membrance of their late reverend pastor. 

A new Congregational church in Ottawa, to cost $10 000, 
is nearly ready for dedication. The church is prospering ; 
Persone were recently added to the meupber- 

Pp. 

~The ceremony of laying the foundation stone of 
Chalmers Presbyterian Church, on the corner of Dover 
Court Road and Dundas Stseet, Toronto, took place recent- 
ly. The Rev. John Match, M. A., was presented with a 
beautiful silver trowel with which he performed the cere- 
mony. 

At the anniversary of the Upper Canada Bible Soctety, 
which was held two evenings in the first week in May, the 
Rev. John Hall, D.D., was the chief attraction. The 
services were held in the Metropolitan Church, Toronto 
Dr. Hall preached the first evening, and delivered an earnes 
practical speech at the public meeting the following even- 


ing. 

—The Rev. Jackson Wray, London, England, has sent a 
cablegram to the congregation of Z'on Church, Toronto, 
declining the call which was so cordially presented to him 
to become their pastor. 

—The Rev. Thomas Goldsmith, of St. Paul's Presby- 
torlan Churcb, Hamilton, has resigned the pastorate, as the 
congregation is not able to meet their financial claims. 

—The Rev. Messrs. Crossley and Honter are closing a 
most successful revival campaign at St. Thomas. More 
— hundred persons have professed to receive 
* sudden death ot Archbishop Lynch (Roman 
Catholic) produced a profound impression in Toronto, 
where he was 60 well known. He was aman of strong con- 
victions, but always coarteous. He was generous toa fault, 
and left no property except a gold watch and a suit of 
clothes. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—M. 8. Hartwell accepts a call from the church at Menosha, 


Wis. 

—Lewis v. Price, of the Broadway Church, Somerville, Mass., 
accepts a call to the First Church of Brockton, 

—R. B. Bull, of Armour, Dakota, died on May 14, at the age of 
cighty-seven. 

—T. W. Spanswick, of Peshtigo, Wi., accept: a call to Rock 
ford, Mich. 

—S. K Carter accepts a call to Gladstone, Mich. 

-W. F. Livingston has been installed as pastor of the church 
at Fryebarg, Me. 

—C. B. Moody was installed pastor at Osage, Iowa, on May 17, 

-W. F. Bacon, of the First Church of East Hampton, Masse. 
has resigned. 

—L. D Rathbone accepts a call to Redwood, Cal, 

—J. W. Barron has received a call to Chesterfield, N. H. 

—Ivor Thomas, of Brookfield, Ohio, has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Robe't H MoReady was ſustalled as pa*tor of the new Pros- 
pect Hill Church of this city on June 7. 

—W. H. Bradley has become pastor of the church at Glasboro’, 
N. J. 

—David Wills, D. D, of the Tenth Street Church of Philadei- 
phia, Pa., has resigned 

George Sexton, LL D., lately of London, England, accepts a 
call to the Irish Presbyterian Church of Dunkirk, N. 1. 

—W. J. Gerlach accepts a call to Petersburg, Mich. 

—F. C. Monfort, of the First Church. Cincinnati, Obio, has 
resigned on account of Ill health. 

—R. C. Townsend has been installed as pastor of the First 
Chareh of Tipton, Ia. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—Edwin White, tutor in the Rutgers College Grammar 
School, and assistant rector of Christ Church In New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., soeepts a call to gt. James 's Church in this city. 

—J. B. Robinson bas resigned the rectorsbip of St. John’s 
Chureh, Yalesville, Conn. 

—J.M. Hobbs bas become rector of St. Paul's Church, Pea- 
body, Mass. 

—W. H. Washbarn, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has become rector of 
Christ Church, Oyster Bay, L. I. 


BAPTIST. 


—George W Quick, of Chester, Pa., has received a eal! from 
the Highland Church, Springfield, Mass. 

—Will Reade, of Springfield, Mass., accepts a call to Barre. 

—E M. Poteah, of Baltimore, Md., has received a call from 
Calvary Chureh of New Haven, Conn. 

—Christopher Rhodes, of the Central Church, Brooklyn, EK D. 
das retired from the church. ?over which he has be on pastor for 
fourteen years, on account of impaired health. 

—E. D. Mason bas been installed pastor of the Winter Hill 
Church of Somerville, Mass. 


—E. L. Rexford bas been installed pastor of the Universalist 
Church of Rox ary, Mass. 

—James ER. Gaston, one of the vioneers of the Christian 
Church. died in Des Moines, Ia, on June 1, at the age of eighty. 

—Isaac N. 8. Erb, a prominent Lutheran clergyman, died in 
Orwigsburg, Pa., last week. 

—F. L. Phalen, of Milton, N. H.. has received a call from the 
Unitarian(church‘of' Brattleboro’, Vt. 
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Boos AND Qutuors. 
BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 

There is nothing more modern than the science of 
Biblical atchmology. It is advancing with every revo- 
lution of the globe, with every expedition of a learned 
society, with every stroke of the excavator’s pick. To 
be abreast of its discoveries requires the agility and 
ardor of youth. That the author of the present volume 
lacks this prime requisite is patent to any reader not 
utterly ignorant of the subject. 

Dr. Kell division is good. He treats his subject 
Godward and manward. One can only quote with 
approval his two Parts: 

I. The religious relations of the Israelites in general 
and in particular: (1) the places of worship ; (2) the 
personnel of the worship ; (3) the acts of worship, con- 
sisting of sacrificial purifications and other sacred acis ; 
(4) worship according to its times, festivals, and 
changes. 

IL. The clvil and social relations of the Israelites : 
(1) the relations of domestic life—(s) according to its 
outward form in dwellings and in the mauner of sup- 
porting life, or food and clothing; (b) according to Its 
internal relations, marrisge, the rearing of children, and 
menial service; and (c) according to the course which 
{t runs, as well in social Intercourse and epjoyments as 
in sorrow, sickness, and death. (2) Olvil employments 
te) the purpose of galoing the means of sustenance by 
agriculture, rearing of cattle, hunting and fishing ; (b) 
by the practice of trade and handiwork, and of com- 
merce (e) by the cultivation of arts and sciences. (3) 
The public affairs relating to the constitution and 
administration of the State—(«) internally, the civil oon- 
stitution, the observance of the law, and the administra- 
tion of justice; (b) externally, its political attitude 
toward other S‘ates, the army, peace and war. 

Tais is more philosophical than E wald, more com- 
prehensive than Batr. 

We cannot commend (qually Dr. Kell's discussion of 
sources. To be sure, he puts the canonical writings of 
the Od Testament in the first rank, which a much more 
modern writer has strangely forgotten to do. But 
when he comes to subsidiary sources he leaves much to 
be desired. He names the Phoaician Sanchunfathon 
among these. But Dr. Movers, more than a generation 
ago, made it evident that this was a work rather than a 
person. Travels in the East, it is sald correctly, shed 
much light upon Biblical antiquity. Not, however, if 
they are too exclusively German travels. With weight 
of learning these often lack lightness of touch and grace 
of form. Will it be believed that, on a page bristling 
with German books of travel even to Baedeker's 
„Palestina — the best handbook Dr. Keil does not 
allude to S'anley’s Sinai and Palestine,” a classic 
which has more of the aroma of the Holy Land than al- 
most any book save the Bibleiteelf ? In like manner he 
falls to cite the great modern authorities on Phoenician, 
Babylonian, and Ezyptian antiquity. We search in 
vain for the names of Renan, Delitzsch, Erman, Ma- 
pero, and a host of other masters in these fields white to 
the harvest. Decidedly the book does not bear out the 
promise of its preface to be up to the present state of 
knowledge” in its department. It is miles and years 
behind it. 

Dr. Keil's diction is eminently direct and dogmatic. 
For instance, he declares bluntly that the great fish 
by which Jonah the prophet was swallowed is the 
giant shark.” He is averse to qualifications, penvicg 
the downright pbrase, That the fundamental character 
of heathenizm lies In its worship of nature is acknowl- 
edged by the most competent authorities in this depart- 
ment of study.” It would sometimes add to the p:r- 
suasiveness of his style if he argued more and asserted 
less. Thus he disposes of one of Kuenen’s and Well- 
hausen’s theories as follows: ‘‘The assumption that 
the more simple outline of the tabernacle was extrackd 
from the more artificial and complicated temple- 
structure is rightly declared by Dillman on Exodus 
xxv. to be nonsense.” Speaking of the age of syna 
gogues, he simply fells as with a bludgeon the unfortu 
nate Mo’the El of Psalm lxxxlv., 8—‘‘ They were not 
synagogues at all.” 

It is well known that the material of sacrifice amor g 
the Israelites was rigidly distinguished from that of the 
pagans. Why were not gezelles permissible offerings. 
asin Egypt? Dr. Keil’s explanation is reasonable and 
satisfactory. ‘‘Sseing that in the land of Canaan. 
which they had received as an inheritance from the 
Lord, the people were enjoined to adopt as their oral- 
nary avocation, not fishing and hunting, but the reari: g 
of cattle and the cultivation of the soll, we have here 
the principle on which not merely wild animals, but 
also edible game and all kinds of fish, and also such 
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ordinary domestic animals as had never been considered 


edible, were expressly excluded as unsuitable for altar 
sacrifices.” 

Often, indeed, our author's sobriety of judgment ap- 
pears to advantage even through the wrappings of his 
periods and the mold of his erudition. The distinction 
between the sin and trespaes offering is one case in 
point. We agree with him, too, in his hizh and hearty 
estimate of Dr. W. H. Greens? Hebrew Feasts.” No 
one can read his solemn and fervid words on Jeaus Christ 
as our Atoning Sacrifice without tender personal regard. 
His exposition of Col. ff.,13 has a unique interest. 
Christ's crucifixion is conceived of at a trespass off er 
ing. It is a satisfaction rendered to the claims of the 
law as representing the divine righteousness, ‘“‘ What 
was nailed to the cross was not the law, or the rolls on 
which the law was written, but the body of Ohrist. 
The Apostle describes the body of Christ so nailed to 
the cross as a bond or note of hand, because he regards 
it as an equivalent for our debt, and intimates that God 
has remitted all our transgressions, i e, that He does 
not charge them against us as a debt, but has forgiven 
them in consideration of the fact that Christ, by endur- 
ing the punishment which we ourselves should have 
suffered, has satisfied all the demands of the law.” 

Asa link with the past and a bridge to the future the 
volume has its place. We welcome it as a pledge of a 
fresher, keener, broader book in a great fiaid. 


REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS.’ 


Sir Frederick Pollock was a thorough man of the 
world, as well as an able lawyer and distinguished 
judge. He had a strong liking for art, the drama, 
literature, and sclence. Particularly in the last named 
department of knowledge he was fond of reading and 
discussing topics of an out-of-the-way kind. Without 
any pretense to being a learned sc'entist, he was yet 
never tired of talking of such matters with such men as 
Tyndall and Babbage. In one way or another he had 
pleasant relations with many of the most distinguished 
writers, statesmen, and other noted persons of the day. 
His reminiscences, which reach from 1815 to 1872, em- 
brace a great variety of personal anecdotes, clever say- 
ings, character sketches, and the like, together with 
many letters, written sometimes in an excellent descrip- 
tive style, sometimes in a charmingly playful manner. 
The two volumes before us contain, it is true, a good 
deal of purely personal or trivial diary entries, which 
might better have been edited out; but it is rare to turn 
one or two leaves without coming upon some amusing 
or instructive bit of reading. It should be added that 


the tone throughout is good-humored ; there is little 


irony or sarcasm, and even where the writer describes 


the absurdities of his contemporaries he invariably 


does so without bitterness or personal feeling We have 
selected a few passages in which our readers may be 
interested. The first throws some light on Thomas 


Oarlyle's peculfarity of temper. 


CARLYLE ON A JURY. 


„Frederick D. Maurice was at this time the chaplain at 
Guy’s Hospital, where I sometimes used to go to hear him 
preach, and also to dine with him. It was here that one 
day in June I first met Mrs. Carlyle, and had the pleasure 
of sitting next her at dinner. Finding that I had something 
to do with the law, she mentioned that Carlyle had been 
fearfully troubled by having to serve on a jury, and that, to 
save him further annoyance, she had burnt the last sum- 
mons sent to him, and had not mentioned it to her husband. 
Thinking this might be a more serious matter than Mrs. 
Carlyle fancied it to be, I made further inquiry, and was told 
that he had sat the whole of one day on the trial of a case, 
when it was adjourned to a future date, so that if the same 
jarymen who had already heard part of the case did not 
again attend it would prevent the continuance of the trial, 
and would probably lead to the infliction of a very heavy 
fine on any absent juror. Mrs. Carlyle became alarmed, 
and asked me what could be done, as she recollected neither 
the name of the case nor the date or court in which it was to 
come on. But she knew it was a patent case about the so 
called ‘ cards’ used in the manufacture of cotton ; and upon 
this information I promised to do my best to save Carlyle 
from the probable consequences of her rash act. I had no 
difficulty in discovering what was wanted, and sent to Mrs. 
Carlyle a notification of the time and place of trial. Carlyle 
attended, and I was amply rewarded by two or three letters 
from his wife. In the first she thanked me for my assist- 
ance, and dwelt on the possible calamities of fine or impris- 
onment, not even in the cause of humanity, but in the 
cause only of Walton and Potter; adding that he would 
go, the much-suffering man, but would go ‘cursing from 
the bottom of his heart the administration of English 
justice.’ At all events, she had had the comfort of having 
spared him some eight days of the horrors of anticipation, 
and such comfort also as could be drawn from the redeo- 
tion that virtue ever is its own reward, unless something 
very particular occurs to prevent it. On the first hearing 
of the case, when it was adjourned, it seems that Carlyle had 
been requested by an official of the court to give his word 
of honor that he would come again when required. He had 
answered, with the emphasis of despair, ‘ No,’ and gave him 


1 Personal Remembrances of Sir Frederick Polloch, Bart, (New 
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his word of honor that he would not come back they might 
fine him, they might kill him, but that box he would not 
enter alive any more! In fact, having all the irritability of 
genius, and the irritability of a lifelong dyspepsia into the 
bargain, he had been thrown into a sort of moral hydro- 
phobia by this Walton and Potter, which was nearly proving 
fatal both to himself and his wife, and fatal above all (as 
she wrote) to his projected Life of Cromwell,’ and which 
had cost her many tears. My information and warning of 
the consequences of his non-attendance, however, made 
everything comfortable for the time, and Carlyle was again 
correcting proofs, with his head as clear of Walton and 
Potter as if no such men had ever lived and quarreled. The 
lowest flue that would have been inflicted was ten pounds, 
the fifth part of the whole sum to be got by writing a ‘French 
Revolution ;’ and a wild suggestion was made by Mrs. Car- 
lyle that she should swear him off on the ground of inca- 
pacity, which she said she could conscientiously do, as no 
man in his mad state was capable of seeing into the merits 
of any case.”’ 


THE ECCENTRIC SAMUEL WARREN, 


„Wo were sitting together in one of the back rows of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster, and it was at the 
time when the first chapters of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ were 
appearing anonymously in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and a 
not very wise acquaintance of mine was giving out that I 
was the author of it, on the strength of his knowing that I 
had been at the trial of Angell vs. Angell at York, it being 
remembered that the claims of Tittlebat Titmouse to his 
landed estate of ten thousand a year come on for decision 
in the novel in the form of a Writ of Right. Warren was 
going about denying the authorship, and I confess that [ 
believed him, thinking that ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ very 
much surpassed any of his acknowledged writings. In our 
talk Warren said he hoped I did not suppose he was the 
author, as he was serious in wanting to get on at the Bar, 
and knew that it was damaging to a man’s prospects if he 
were known to be occupied in literary pursuits. I, in my 
genuine opinion that it was not his work, told him that he 
need not be afraid of it, but that I should be glad to think the 
novel was his, as I thought very highly of it. His face at 
once betrayed him, and I saw the opening for a little mys- 
tification, suggested by the gossip of my foolish acquaint- 
ance already mentioned. Warren asked, ‘ Do you know who 
is the author of it?’ To which I replied, ‘ Other} people at 
the Bar may have the same good reasons for wishing to 
remain unknown as yourself.’ This puzzled him, but he 
went on pressing me, and at last, after many protests, and 
under a promise of strict secrecy, I told him that I had 
written ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ myself. Then, apparently 
in some concern that I should believe in my own author 
ship of it, he confided to me, as I dare say he was doing to 
everybody else, that Ae was the author of Ten Thousand a 
Year,’ and we parted.’ 

A SENSIBLE UTTERANCE ON SPIRITUALISM, 

For the other folly of the day which you mention, I 
wonder at you writing of it so seriously, for I have always 
thought the spiritrapping business one of the most 
culpable and degrading impostures ever practiced upon the 
superstitious and weak-minded, and having upon its front 
all the indicia of fraud. Conceive the abominable imposture 
of a supposed conversation with Sir John Franklin! I want 
no other spirits to assist me in the comprehension of the 
mystery of ‘rapping’ than the spirit of makiug money, 
which has been potent to transfer some of that master- 
mover of all things from the pockets of some fools to those 
of the pretenders to the art of conversing with the dead. 
As to the particular explanation of how the fraud is prac- 
ticed, I am no more bound to be able precisely to explain it 
than how M. Honudin, or any other amuser of the public, 
contrives to pour champagne, port, and sherry out of the 
same bottle, or to extract an inexhaustible supply of bou- 
quets from the inside of a hat. No doubt it involves some 
clever contrivances, enormous impudence, and a good deal 
of close observation of character and of what goes on in 
the room, and, above all, a boundless reliance upon the 
gullibility of mankind, which is the grand article in the 
stock in trade of all charlatans—political, legal, pyscholog- 
ical, or otherwise—and upon the chapter of accidents and 
lucky coincidences, which probably furnish them with their 
most successful hits. I have not attended, and do not 
mean to attend any, of these performances, which, besides 
their folly and fraud, are said to be the dullest affairs pos- 
sible.” 

A SINGULAR WAY OF LEARNING TO READ, 

“Tt was during this year that my second son, W, 
learned to read in a singular manner. His mother used to 
read out to him for half an hour every day, before dressing 
for dinner, from Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha.’ At the close of 
the reading he would always ask for more, and his mother 
would reply, ‘I cannot read any more now, but if you like 
to take the book and look at the words, as I have read them 
to you, you may do so!’ To this suggestion the boy eager- 
ly agreed, and by this process, at the end of a fortnight, he 
could read the whole of the poem with ease. He was then 
five years old, but did not know his letters. This is a our! 
ous instance of what may be done by the enthusiasm of the 
learner to help a teacher. 

AN EVENING WITH TENNYSON. 

“Tennyson read ‘Boadicea’ and Tue Lincolnshire 
Farmer.’ The latter gains immensely by his giving the 
words their proper accent, and by the enormous sense of 
humor thrown into it by his voice and manner in reading 
it. [asked Tennyson which he preferred of the two poems, 
*Enoch Arden and ‘ Aylmer’s Field.’ He replied ‘ Enoch 
Arden,’ which he thought was very perfect and a beautiful 
| story. * Aylmer’s Field’ had given him more trouble than 


anything he ever did. At one time be bag to ppt it lde 
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altogether for six months, the story was so intractable, and 
it was so difficult to deal with modern manners and con- 
versation. The Indian relative was introduced solely for 
the sake of the dagger, which was to be the instrument of 
the lover’s suicide.”’ 


WORDSWORTH AND SCOTT. 

“ Lady Cranworth, when Miss Carr, set to music part of 
Wordsworth’s ballad of ‘ Young Romilly,’ and he heard her 
sing it at Lord Monteagle’s house. The company were 
curious to see what effect it would have upon the poet. 
When the singing was over, Wordsworth went up to Mies 
Carr, and all he said was, You have omitted a great deal 
of my poetry in your musical recitation.’ This I heard 
from Aubrey de Vere, who was present. Wordsworth was 
much distressed at Scott’s misquotation from his ‘ Yar- 


’ 
— »The swans on sweet St. Mary's lake,’ 
instead of 

The swan on still St. Mary's lake,’ 

as destroying the beauty and truth of the imagery, and the 
propriety of the epithet. He used to say that Scott had no 
real feeling for nature, but that he would go out and collect 
impressions and versify them, but nature cannot be in- 
vontoried in that way.’ 

** Dugald Stewart was once asked what was the earliest 
thing he could remember. Hoe said it was being left alone 
by his nurse in his cradle, and resolving to tell of her as 
soon as he could speak.“ 

BROWNING 8 INTELLIGIBILITY. 

In the afternoon talked with Browning at the Athene 
um,’ about The Ring and ‘he Book.’ He said he had at last 
secured the ear of the public, but that he had done it by 
vigorously assaulting it, and by telling his story four times 
over. He added that he had perbaps, after all, failed in 
making himself intelligible, and said it was like bawling into 
a deaf man’s trumpet, and then being asked not to speak so 
loud, but more distinctly.” 


Witnesses to Christ. A Contribution to Christian Apolo- 
getics. By William Clark, M. A., Professor of Philosophy in 
Trinity College, Toronto. (Chicag>: A. C. McClurg & Co) 
In this handsomely printed volame we have eight lectures 
delivered before the students of the University of Michi¢an 
on the foundation of the endowment fund known as the 
Baldwin Lectureship. There is always roem in the field of 
theological science for such a work, however wearisome 
the infliction of many other books on Christian Apolo- 
getics—one of the most awkward and misleading of ah 
titles. Mr. Clark is evidently a student of fine and exten. 
sive scholarship ; but he writes like a man who knows what 
it is to be out-of-doors, theologically. His style is clear 
cogent, simple, direct, and as familiar as the nature of the 
subjects treated will admit of. In such an undertaking as 
the author proposes there is great danger of threshing old 
straw until the reader is choked with dust ; but, somehow, 
the most threadbare topics are freshened by his manner of 
writing, so that they become living questions. It we do not 
err in judgment, the secret of the readableness of this 
volume lies in the catholicity of the author’s spirit, which 
prompts such admirable utterance as the following 
(p. 48): „Men will not and cannot abstain from questions 
concerning God, duty, immortality. We are contented if 
they will go on asking, and if they will hear the answers 
which are given to their questions. No wise advocate of 
Christian revelation expects or desires the blind and unre- 
flecting acquiescence in his teaching. What we want is the 
most search ing examination into the truth of our testimony 
in order to the attainment of a reasonable and well- 
grounded faith.“ One who stands in this position will in- 
evitably have thoughts worthy of an audience ; and in the 
first of these lectures the principle is well illustrated by the 
exhibition of much fairness and candor in the discussion 
of Rationalism, Mythicism, Materialism, as championed by 
Strauss, Paulus, Renan, and others. Other chapters relate 
to Civilization and Christianity, and enumeration of the 
„ Gesta Christi; Personal Culture and Religion; the Unity 
of Christian Doctrine; the Insufficiency of Materialism ; 
the Peasimism of the Age; the Resurrection of Jesus. The 
last of these subjects is divided into two parts, one of which 
relates to the evidence for the Resurrection, and the other 
to the theories invented to set aside the Resurrection. 
Many elaborate treatises on this subject alone cover leas 
ground than is covered by these comparatively few pages. 
It seems to us that Dr. Clark owes much of his success to 
the fact that in writing he has kept an audience continual- 
ly before him, for the topics in hand, of ancient lineage for 
the most part, are invested with nineteenth century interest 
by considering two principles—(1) that old foes may have 
new faces, and (2) that old faces may shine with new light. 
And he who believes that as long as there are witnesses 
to Christ there will also be hearers of their testimony, will 
speak as only an earnest man can speak to living men. We 
are decidedly of the opinion that students of all ages will 
profit by this publication, and that its contents will lead to 
faith in the inspired reasonableness of the Word of God, 
and of divine truth in general. 


The Fall of New France, 1755-1760, By Gerald E. Hart, 
President of the Society for Historical Studies, Montreal, 
etc. With Portraits and Views in Artotype. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) We are unable to call to mind any 
five years of history about which during the last fifty years 
there has raged a comparable controversy. To this day 
there has never been an ama)gamation of the French and 
English elements of Canada. The French claims have never 
been abandoned. The truth of the matter seems to be that 
England took advantage of the weakness of France under 
the control of Madame de Pompadour and seized upon the 
French dominion of Canada. It seems equally true that 
the seigure has, on the whole, been g den- it to Canadas, just 


as the Norman William’s conquest was an advantage to the 
Saxon race. But when we come to details we encounter 
difficulties. The forcible transportation of the French 
colonists of Acadie in Nova Scotia has been reckoned one 
of the crimes of the nations. Mr. Hart thinks differently. 
It is his opinion that the sentiment prevalent in the United 
States takes its rise from Longfellow’s “ Evangeline’ and 
not from veracious anvals. ubtless Mr. Hart is right, 
but he disposes of the historical difficulties in a way that is 
far too simple. His solution of the matter is that, accord- 
ing to the peace of Utrecht, the Acadians became subjects 
of his Britannic Majesty by the fact of their continuance on 
British soll; that all would have gone well had not the 
** cassocks’’ inflamed the peaceful and virtuous peasantry 
with opposition to England ; that when required to take 
the oath of allegiance they declined, although by taking the 
oath they incurred no new responsibilities. Mr. Hart makes 
out a plain c°se, but at the cost of glossing over serious and 
obvious difficul'ies. He does not, for example, explain why 
the Acadians were harrassed by one oath after another sub- 
mitted to them for adoption; why they were treacheronsly 
decoyed into achurch to be captured; why these intrac- 
table and dangerous people who for years had been hostile 
to English rule happened never to have provided themselves 
with arms. Upon thawrole, we must wait for further light. 
No, we have not to walt; because over a year ago all the 
State papers connected with the case which were not 
destroyed by the British officers were published, and later 
still Pére Le Tac has put forth his Histoire Chronologique 
de la Nouvelle France“ with notes by Eugene Réveilland, 
giving documentary evidence of actual history of the 
matter. The account of the obliteration of Acadie 18 fol- 
lowed by the final act of the drama of New France upon 
the Heights of Abraham. It is at this point that Mr. Hart’s 
accumulation of materials and elucidation of the sequence 
of events is most trustworthy and valuable. The volume 
is enriched with fac-similes of rare prints, portraits, views, 
and autograph documents. 


Eternal Atonement. By Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., 
LL.D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This vol- 
ume of sermons takes its title from the first sermon, which 
is a plea for the doctrive that the Atonement is not merely 
a specific work accomplished in a brief cycle of time, but 
an eternal fact, having its operation as well as its reason 
in the nature of God. Dr. Hitchcock well defined the law 
of his own mental nature in the motto which he gave to 
his classes—we quote from memory: Absolute freedom of 
inquiry and a granite rock of result.“ This absolute intel- 
lectual freedom and this absolute spiritual certitude char- 
acterize in a pre-eminent degree these sermons, This is to 
us @ greater charm even than the always perfect, some- 
times too perfect, form in which the thoughts find their 
expression. These sermons abound with clear, crystalline 
sentences which start the mind in trains of thought, and 
give that which is better than a perfected thought—a 
germinant idea which itself creates thought. For example: 
„God creates, governs, judges, punishes, pities, redeems, 
and saves; but love is the root of all.” “ You hate our 
iron-clad Orthodoxy. But our Creed, as you must your- 
selves admit, has some mercy in it, while your Creed has 
no mercy in it at all.“ Evil never abdicates, never goes 
off on a vacation, never sleeps.“ The volume is not, as the 
living preacher was not, emotive. There is not a sensuous 
line in it. Its imagination is all intellectual. Its emotion 
is an elecfric current which illuminates truth, but does not 
warm and enkindle the emotions. Dr. Hitchcock makes you 
think rather than feel. But the thinking is all for practical 
purposes. He is the reverse of scholastic. All is trans- 
fused with spiritual perception. He is not coldly and 
scientifically intellectual. The sermons are not to be imi- 
tated, but they are admirable specimens for the preacher to 
study; they are not ministers to intellectual sloth and self 
indulgent ease, but to one who desires his religious reading 
to quicken and inform his spiritual urderstanding there 
are few or no sermons better worth his perusal. 


Ho Deuteros Thanatos ; or, The Second Death, By an Or 
thodox Minister of fifty years’ standing. (Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen. The author undertakes to show the fiendish 
character of the doctrine of eternal punishment and to 
sustain his view of conditional immortality by insisting 
upon the literal meaning of the words life and death. The 
discussion in his hands has passed out of cold, prosaic 
forms, for he jastifies his views to his fellow-men in verse 
and rhyme. We do not believe that this poetic discussion 
will have much influence in closing the debate. 


The Children and the Church. By the Rey. F. E. Clark. 
(Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society.) This is the third edition, revised and enlarged, of 
the work of Mr. Clark, the founder of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, and is mainly an explanation of the 
value of the Society, the way to organize, and the spirit in 
which the work is to be conducied. The introduction by 
tae late Dr. Goodell is warm and tender, like his choice bits 
of writing. 


SOME SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Ginn & Co. (Boston) send us Lessons in English, by Sara 
E. H. Lockwood, a text-book which is designed to be 
used in connection with reading from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, Irving, and 
Bryant. It has several novel features, and appears to com- 
bine a presentation of the essentials of good English with 
the developing of a critical literary taste.——The same pub 
lishers have recently issued Recent Hzamination Papers, by 
John F. White, LL. D., containing analyzed sets of recent 
examination papers of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
Princeton, together with suggestions for teachers preparing 


pupils for college ; Lessons in Geometry, for beginners, by 
Professor G. A. Hill,whe follows a natural as opposed to the 
formal m thod ; T. M. Blakeslee’s Academic Trigonometry ; 
J. F. Stein's German Exercises ; Professor K. P. Harrington’s 
Helps to the Intelligent Study of College Preparatory Latin ; 
Book V. of Professor H. N. Fowler's edition of Thucydides, 
with copious annotations ; and, in the Classics for Children 
Series, Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel.——D. C. Heath & 
Co. publish two volumes oi Practical Lessons in the Use of 
English, by Mary F Hyde, of the New York State Normal 
School. The exercises are progressive, and aim to lead the 
pupil to cultivate closely his powers of observation. ——A 
good reading book is Professor A. F. Blaisdell’s First Steps 
with American and British Authors, which introduces the 
young reader to English literature in an intelligent manner. 
——The peculiarity of E. B Warman's Practical Orthodpy is 
that it gives pronunciations of over 6 000 words often mis- 
pronounced, selecting those pronunciations only in which 
Webster and Worcester agree (Chicago: W. H. Harrison, 
Jr.) -A. 8. Barnes & Co, of this city, have added to their 
popular series of works on natural science by Professor 
J. D. Steele a Popular Physics, which is exceedingly clear 
in its demonstration and is profusely and intelligently Illus- 
trated -—-Three Kingdoms is the title of a little volume by 
Harlan H. Ballard, the President of the Agassiz Association. 
It isa handbook full of usefal hints and instructions for 
members of the society in pursuing their scientific courses 
of study. (New York: The Writers’ Publishing Co. 
Harper & Brothers have added to their Engiish Classics 
for School Reading a selection by Professor W. J. Rolfe of 
Tales of Chivalry in the Olden Time, from the works of Sir 
Walter Scott. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The June issue of “The American Garden “ is, most 
appropriately to the month, a special Rose Edition, abound- 
ing in hand: omely executed pictures of rare and beautiful 
roses. 

—At Fontainebleau has been found a contract of sale 
relating to a supply of furniture for the royal troops, which 
has signed to it the name of the father of Molidre. It 18 
dated May 29, 1631, when Mollère was a little more than 
nine years of age. Papers relating to Molidre are excessive- 
ly rare. 

—“ The Ather wum“ calls Henry James the novelist with 
an outlook on letters instead of on life’’—which is rather 
good. Mr. James the critic,” it declares, 18 in all re- 
spects the twin of Mr. James the novelist. His phrasing ts 
as neat, his point of view as personal, his argument as in- 
genious, his intelligence as lively and as watchful, and bis 
conclusions as shadowy and fleeting ”’ 

—The first volume of Peter the Great’s correspond enoe, 
which is soon to be published under the editorsh!p of Count 
Tolstol, will comprise more than 1,000 pages, with 402 letters 
and documents. It is predicted that the completed work 
will rank in bistorical importance with the correspondence 
of Napoleon I. and of Frederick the Great. In all, there 
have now been collected more than 10,000 letters and docu- 
ments. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold’s publishers are about to issue a vol- 
ume of selections from his poems with some new pieces 
added, and with a preface in which the purpose of the un- 
dertaking is explained as follows: As it has been some- 
times thought and said—inaccurately—tbat the author is 
exclusively devoted to Oriental subjects of verse, and as 
he may yet again recur to these, he has here complied with 
the desire that a selection should be made from his non- 
Oriental poems.“ 

—The purpose of H. Rider Haggard’s visit to Iceland has 
not been understood by the public. He goes more as an 
explorer than novelist. His adventurous life in Africa gave 
him the restlessness which years of travel are almost cer- 
tain to beget. Iceland was about the only place in the 
world which he had never visited, so he made up his mind 
to gothere. He also feels convinced that there is material 
in the legends and literature of that remote country for a 
more sensational piece of fiction than he has yet produced. 

—Browning declines to write for magazines. In speak- 
ing of an offer of $1,000 from a Boston paper for a short 
poem, he said: If I would write in that way for any one, 
I would consider this request from Boston, but I simply 
can’t. An English magazine offered me a large price, 
which I refused, and then a still larger, which I again 
refused. Then they sent me a blank check, and asked me 
to fill it out to my own satisfaction. But I returned that 
also. I cannot bring myself to write for periodicals. If I 
publish a book, and people choose to buy it, that proves 
they want to read my work. But to have them turn over 
the pages of a magazine and find me—that is to be an un- 
invited guest. My wife liked it. She liked to be with the 
others ; but I have steadfastly refused that kind of thing 
from first to last.’’ 

—The third issue of the new quarterly, the American 
Journal of Psychology,“ contains several articles of deep 
interest to those who have gained some knowledge of this 
curiously fascinating and rapidly developing science. An 
illustrated paper by Dr. William Noyes, describing a case of 
* Paranola,’’ or primary insanity, cf an accomplished artist 
who still draws many beautiful designs, some of which 
are bere reproduced; the account of a study of a Winter 
Roosting Colony of Crows,“ by C. L. Edwards; a consider- 
ation of the Relative Legibility of the Small Letters,” by 
E. C. Stanford—the outcome of careful, exhaustive experi- 
ments; A Study of Dreams, int which certain theo- 
ries [which to most of us will seem extraordinary in a high 
degree are put forward by Mr. Julius Nelson; an able 
essay on Some Effects of Stimulating Ganglion Cells;” and 
the usual full and critical account of current psychological 
literature and thought by the editor, Professor G. Stanley 
Hall, and others, make up the contents of the number, 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN HABITUAL DRUNKARD.’ 


Whether in my case drunkenness is (or, I hope, 
was) hereditary or acquired, or both, I leave to be 
gathered from the following facts: My maternal grand- 
parents (I know from undoubted testimony) were both 
remarkably temperate, and I have no’reason to suppose 


that a similar description does not apply to my maternal 


grandparents. My parents died a short time ago some- 
what suddenly, and were as hearty as persons aged 
eighty-two could well be expected to be. My mother 
had always been nearly a teetotaler; my father what 
is called a good liver.” On the other hand, my father’s 
two brothers, and my mother’s two brothers, all died 
prematurely through excessive indulgences in alcoholic 
drinks ; and my nearest relatives of the same genera- 
on as myself nearly all show the same sad propensity. 
As for myself, although at home I seldom, if ever, 
tasted intoxicants in my youth, yet the use of them else- 
where was habitual with me from a very early age ; and 
during my teens the excessive use of them was not an 
infrequent occurrence. Indeed, before I was twenty- 
ore years of age the latter practice caused such irregular 
attention to business that the career for which I 
had been trained had to be abandoned. I entered 
en a new walk in life, but with a similar result 
in less than twelve months. I then came to London, 
and determined to start life afresh ; and by asscclating 
with but one friend, a total abstainer, I woes able to be a 
teetotaler for nearly two years, not, however (It is im. 
portant to remember), intending to remain one always, 
but simply adopting the plan as a matter of prudence 
until I recovered my lost p:eltion. With a return of 
prosperity came a recurrence to the old habits, and dur- 
ing the next five years a succeseion of appointments was 
no soonor secured than lost, though I ovght to observe 
that, by accident and fortunate c'rcumstances, each suc 

cessive appointment was pecunlarlly better than {ts pred- 
ecessor. At the end of the period mentioned, I went 
to a tropical country, and for the fifth time ina life of 
only thirty years’ duration I began once segain with a 
fair start and splendid prospects. Alas! the same sad 
results followed. My life in that country may be best 
described by the phrase sometimes industrious, and 
occasionally sober.” It was at this period that an im- 
portant change cime over my terrible habit. Hitherto 
i had only drank in e mpany, and to some extent for 
the sake of convivial companionship. Now, however, 
I drank alone, and sometimes secretly. The same series 
of dismissals characterlzed my career as at home; but 
the ‘occasional industry” of which I have spoken had 
piven me a reputation which enabled me to rise high in 
my profession. My annual salary reached nearly four 
figures. I was introduced to royalty, and I moved in 
the best geclety, though certain exclusive circles were 
closed to mein consequence of the notoriety of my 
mania for intoxicants. At last I lost that appoint- 
ment, and as every door seemed closed {fo me, 1 
csme to England once more, to start life anew, 
and in the hope that the long sea voyage and more 
invigorating northern climate would give me strength to 
retist the craving which (I could not now disguise from 
myself) had such overwhelming power over me The 
reader will have anticipated the rest. Again followed 
a series of appointments, followed by as many dis- 
miesals. My former friends rallied round me, and 
entreated me to crush the fatal habit. They constantly 
forgave my deficiencies, but, at last, wearled of my oft- 
repeated irregularities, cast me off. This happened, not 
once, or twice, or thrice, but many times. I sank lower 
and lower; that is, I became poorer and poorer, until 
at length ruin to myself and family became inevitable, 
and starvation stared us in the face. There were a thou- 
sand motives which ought to have spurred me on to 
industry, diligence, and sobriety. There were a thou- 
sand warnivgs urging me to look forward. IIIness that 
had nearly proved fatal, catastrophes of all kinds, had 
failed to cov jure a power to resist in the past, though I 
had hoped cover and over sgain that each downfall would 
be a bitter lesson, to be remembered as a warning sgainst 
future dangers. The habitual drunkard, however, is 
powerless to regard all warnings. His conscience may be 
as keen as his remorse is great. He may earnestly long and 
strive to do what he knows to be right. He may even be 
strong minded in all that concerns the business of life, 
save in this one particular failing ; but, as De Quincey 
says of the opium eater, ‘‘ His intellectual apprehension 
of what js possible infinitely outruns his power, not of 
execution only, but even of attempt.” He lies 
in sight of all he would fain perform, but is powerless 
as an infant, and cannot even attempt to rise. He 
drinks, not because he likes drink or likes to get drunk 


In the Westminster Review for May is an article on Ha- 
bitual Drunkennes«, of which the above is a condensation. Only 
the autobiographical portions are reprinted. The entire article, 
both in interest and literary execution, deserves to rank not 
tar behind De Quincey’s “‘ Confessions of an Oplum- Eater.“ 


He often detests the one, and shudders at the thought 
of the other; but he drinks becaute he has an uncon- 
trollable and morbid impulse to swallow intoxicating 
liquor. He may surround himself with every concelv- 
able restriction, but in vain, asI shall show in the 
sequel; until at length the restless turbidness that is 
one of the punishments of habitual debauchery para- 
lyzes all the efforts of a decrepit will, and he ceases to 
think serlously on the subject. He does not dare to 
think on it, for if he do, it produces a melancholy that 
sends him all the sooner to drink again. Ruined in 
every way, I obtained means to proceed to one of the 
European cap!tels where I had a remnant of a profes- 
sional connection. I imagined that new associates and 
new associations would be perhaps a sort of strength or 
ars stance to me. It was a forlorn hope, and I knew it, 
but still it was a hope. My old friends rallied round 
me here as at home, and my prospects brightened ; but, 
alas | in lees than a month I was as bad as ever. I be- 
ceme a starving beggar in the gay and brilliant sireets, 
until at last I was sent by a mendicancy organ/zstion back 
to Eogland to my starviog wife and children, living in 
a house wherein was an execution but no food. In 
1875 I had dined with the Prince of Wales; in 1881 I 


dined with Duke Humpbrey. In 1876 I lived iu aj. 


mansion with spacious grounds, kept my own carriage, 
horses, avd servapts: in 1881 I was a penniless mendi- 
cant. The sole reason for this ‘‘ foul defeat and over- 
throw” was simply that I bad become—an habitual 
drunkard. 

It was now that I resolved to call in outside help to 
support my hitherto single efforts. I determined to cure 
myself by some mean: or other. 

I was edvised to avold all old haunts and drink- 
ing companions, and to seek new friends and fresh 
scenes, but my experience kad taught me that haunts 
and companions have little to do with leading the dip- 
somaniac to the fatal cup although good companionship 
bas a great influence in keeping the convalescent away 
from it. As a rule, the habitual drunkard avoids com 
panions, drinks in solitary communion with his own 
bitter thoughts, buildinz castles in the air, cursing 
every glass he drinks, and inwardly resolving that each 
particular debauch shall be his last. When, too, he 
turns away from his old haunts, it is to discover new 
and perhaps more enticing ones. The glittering gin 
palace stares him in the face wherever he turns his eyes. 
The publicen {is everywhere. It is the same to day as 
it was in 1408, when Hcecleve wrote 

„The outward sign of Bacchus and his lure, 
That at his door hangeth day by day, 
Exciteth folk to taste of his moisture, 
So often that man cannot well say nay.“ 

I may add, moreover, that I have seldom met a 
dipsomaniac really desiring to be cured who did not 
surrcund himself with far more stringent restrictions 
than the alm ple avoidance of haunts and companions. 
I have myself left home for London, a distance of five 
miles, with no more money in my pocket than would 
purchase a railway ticket for the return journey, so 
as to make it reasonably impossible to buy drink. 
What has been the result? The outward sign of 
Bacchus and his lure” has been too much for me. I 
have preferred to walk both journeys in order that I 
might drink away the money. This has happened not 
only cnce or twice, but on many occasions, no matter 
how incleiaent the weather, or how important the busi- 
ness upon which I was engaged. On one occasion, during 
my terrible rojourn in the Continental city already 
referred to, I was three days without food. Nothing 
passed my lips but water, and my head was full of 
thoughts of suicide, On the fourth morning I discov: 
ered in wy pocket-book five cartes-postales. I sold them 
for sight sows, intending to buy bread with the money, 
and surely, one would think, my circumstances and 
condition were sufficient to prevent any miscarriage of 
my intention. But on my way to the doulangerie | 
came to a wine-shop, and three sows went for a glass of 
vin rouge, a second wine-shop took other three sous, 
and I must now believe that had I possessed still other 
three sous they would have been similarly spent, but 
as the remaining two sous would not purchase drink 
they were invested in roasted chestnuts. I have known 
similar occurrences in regard to other persons; and the 
advice to avoid old haunts and evil companions, how 
ever well intentioned, is therefore of little or no avail to 
a dipsomaniac. I do not think that any one who has 
not experienced it can conceive what a drivoling slave 
to a morbid craving the dona fide habitual drunkard 
really is. 

It seemed to me, then, that the only means by which 
the habitual drunkard could be cured was by complete 
and forced abstention from all intoxicants ; an with 
that object I placed myself under the Act of 1879, and 
bacame an inmate of a house lic:nsed for the reception, 
control, care, and curative treatment of habitual drunk 
ards. 

Daring the first month of my abstention from 
intoxicants I had frequent longings. I often felt that a 
morning petit verre, or a brandy-and-soda, or dry cham- 


pagne in a glass rinsed with Angostura bitters, would 
have put new life in me, while a glass of absinthe gommée 
as an appetizer, or a bottle of bitter beer, or a glass of 
wine after dinner, or spirits at night as a companion to 
a cigar, were not thought of without regret. But now I 
have no such feelings. In other persons this change has 
not been brought about until after the expiration of a 
longer period. Some may perhaps be cured in Aix months, 
others in twelve ; others require the persistence of two, 
three, or four years. The question is one for competent 
authorities to decide with a full knowledge of the facts 
before them. The great point is to take care that the 
period of abstinence {is not too short. If the power 
applied in the first Instant is inconsistent or merely 
occasional, and if the periods of indulgesce are admitted 
to break the career of the learner, there is little hope of 
attaining the consummation desired.” The enemy Is 
only be ffled, not dispersed. ‘' Years may be wanted to 
arrive at this point (i. ¢ , cure), but sooner or later the 
plastic element of our nature will succeed ; not, how. 
ever, without the two main conditions of an adequate 
initiative and an unbroken persistence.” 


Ax Hasitvat DRUNKARD. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the recent 
Brewer's Convention at Minneapolis was the report of the 
Pablication Committee regarding the investigations 
which Mr. Thomann, the. manager, of the Literary Bureau, 
has been carrying on respecting the source of crime. 
These investigations are soon to be printed iu full. 
When this is done, we shall give them an extended 
review. Meanwhile we condense the Committee's re- 
port, giving, as far as possible, thelr own words: 


Of 859 murders which could be traced to their origin, the 
total number being 1,009, 266 were caused by love or lust 
and their offepring, jealousy and infidelity, or by domestic 
infelicity, with its multiform causes, to which latter incom- 
patibility of temper contributes the lion’s share; 122 were 
caused by greed, the object of the murder being robbery ; 
196 by violent eruptions of rage and like passions, or by 
malice, revenge, etc. ; 34 by political or religious diffarences, 
30 by insanity, including ballucinations of a religious na 
ture ; and 98 by liquor. The remainder (113) were traceable 
to complicated causes with which intoxication had abso- 
lutely notbing to do. 

Of 554 eulcides (118 remaining unexplained as to causes), 
53 were occasioned by love or lust, 47 by domestic infelicity, 
81 by insanity, 56 by )iquor, and 199 by other causes, prin- 
cipally destituticn, despair, homesickness, and failures of 
all kinds. 

Of 53 cases of arron, only 1 being unexplained, 29 were 
attributed to greed of gain, 9 to malice. 3 to ineanity, 1 
each to domestic infelicity and politics! differences, 7 to 
other causes, and only 2 to liqror. Of 379 criminal assaults 
37 are traced to liquor. | 

In the long list of cases of adultery, bribery, abortion, 
forgery, burglary, embezzlement, defa'cations ef all kinds 
one looks in vain for liquor as the cause, while in a large 
proportion of them the primary causes appear to afford a 
strong warrant for the standing theory of the French 
detective police: ‘* Cherchez la femme.”’ 


In accordance with the resolution adopted at the last 
national convention of the Wcman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Miss Frances E. Willard is now busy en- 
gsged upon an autobiography, which is to be at the 
same time a history of that organization. The remark- 
able influence which the Woman's Temrerance Union 
has attained, and the extent to which it js indebted for 
this to the character and abilities of Miss Willard, will 
excite a general interest in this work. 


According to The London Times,” Mr. Boughton’s 
Gol“ en Afternoon, Isle of Wight, near Luccombe,” in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, has been purchased by 
an American. The Times” says: This is probably 
the largest work of the painter, snd to our mind it Js 
bie beet. It isa view of the pastures sloping down to 
the water; a shepherd with two dogs is gathering the 
lock; beyond are mesdows and bedgerows ; and inthe 
distance the sunlight falls upon cliffs, downs, and 
It would scarcely bave been possible to chocee a tcere 
more characteristic of the English country, of its scft 
and smiling luxurlance, of its green fields, and of the 
quiet life which, even in these days of steam coal, smoke, 
and depression, is still spread over the surface of it. If, 
as is rumored, this picture is destined to cross the ocean: 
our American cousins will have in it a most pleasantly 
suggestive vision of the old home,” 


Herr von Bulow will give sixteen concerts in this 
country next winter. The programme for the first of 
his recttals in London, on June 4, reminds one in Its 
stupendous character of the Rubinstein cycle. It com- 
prises six sonatas, viz., A msjor, op. 2, No. 2; F major, 
op. 10, No. 2; C minor (Patbet/que); E major and G 
mejor, op. 14, Nos. 1 spd 2, and Dmaior. op. 28 Alto 
we Twelve Variations on a Russian Dance” in A, and 

** Bix Variations,” op. 34. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The encroachments of applied photography 
upon the field formerly occupied by the 
wood engravers has occasioned much specu- 
lation as to the future of the engraver’s art. 
Its extinction has been predicted, and it is 
clear that the far greater economy of photo- 
graphic work is a serious menace to the 
existence of illustrative wood-engraving. It 
is urged that no process can supersede the 
artist's instinct, as shown, for example, in 
the expression of exact value and the 
rendering of delicate half-tones, but it is not 
easy to set a limit to the possibilities of ap- 
plied photography. Some of the engravers 
themselves acknowledge that their art, if 
it continues to exist, must be practiced under 
changed conditions. One rrobable change 
is in the direction of more independent work 
by the engraver. That is, the engraver is 
likely to address himself directly to the pub- 
lic, executing and publishing special work, 
like the etchers, and seeking recognition of 
his own individuality. Mr. E bridge Kings- 
ley has already engraved several blocks for 
separate publication, and Mr. Frank, French 
has done something in this direction. There 
is a more recent example in Mr. Kingsley’s 
engraving after the beautiful Daubigny, 
**Eige of a Pond, Summer Afternoon,” 
which was in the Spencer collection. The 
composition is comparatively simple, pre- 
senting water partly lighted and partly in 
shadow, a few slight figares on the bank, and 
a group ot trees forming a dark mass against 
the luminous sky. Whether or not the trees 
are not darker and more opaque than need 
be, notwithstanding their opposition to the 
light, is a matter which may cause a differ- 
ence of opinion, but the quality of the 
coloring has been well rendered, and the 
work shows delicate and accurate percep- 
tion. This interesting engraving is published 
by Mr. C. Klackner, of No. 5 Eut Seven 
teenth Street, who also exhibits two etchings 
by Mr. W. Beal Goodrich, an etcher of 
considerable promise, who appears disposed 

to avoid the elavieh elaboration which Is 
one besetting sin of the etching of the day.— 
[ Tribune. 


General Hawley will deliver the oration at 
the dedication of the statue of General Israel 
Putnam at Brooklyn, Conn., Jane 14. The 
town has appropriated $500 for the entertain- 
ment of Grand Army guests. who will as- 
semble in large numbers. The Rev. Mr. 
Anderson, National Department Chaplain, 
will present the gift to the town on behalf of 
T. S. Marlor, of Brooklyn, who has given the 
statue, which cost $10,000. The work stands 
over thirty feet high, the shaft being over 
twonty-two feet high. The figure of the 
soldier at parade rest surmountizg the 
gravite shaft is eight feet in height, and on 
the face of the shaft are inscribed the names 
of Antietam and Gettysburg. The State 
coat-of-arms in bronze and appropriate 
inscriptions mark the front and sides of the 
granite memorial. The names of the soldiers 
and sailors who served in the war from 
Brooklyn are inecribed on bronze plates. 
General Hawley has written the following 
inscription ; ‘*‘ Erected to the memory of all 
the brave men of Brooklyn who fought on 


land and on sea for the preservation of the 


Union.”’ 

The London Ather wum“ says: Some 
feature of epecial interest is usually included 
in Mr. Oscar Boringer’s annual pianoforte 
recital, and in Tuesday's programme one of 
the items was a trio in G by Beethoven, with 
the words First time of performance.“ 
This is one of the compo*itions included in 
Breitkopf & Hartel’s supplementary volume 
of the master’s works, ard the only infor- 
mation given concerning it is that it was 
composed at Bonn, probably in 1786, that is | of 
to ray, when Beethoven was sixteen years 
old. It is curious that previous to the pub. 
lication of this volume there was no reeord 
of any composition in 1786, though a number 
of juvenile efforts were issued during the 
four previous years. The trio is exceedingly 
naive and pretty, with just a faint germ here 
and there of the true Beethoven manner. 


An exhibition of Diirer’s prints will be held 
next autumn at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, under the auspices of 8. R Koehler. 
Many of the plates will be lent by Henry 
Sewall, of New York. An interesting exhib. 
itlen of objects illustrating the methods of 
the graphic arts is now open at the Nationa 
Museum, Washington. It was organized by 
Mr. Koehler. 

The art dealers ssy that the sale of Rosa 
Bonheur’s Horse Fair,“ and ita bestowal 
upon the Metropolitan Museum, stimulated 
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interest in the engravings of the work and 
advanced their prices, the original plate 
having been long ago destroyed. 


TWO KINDS OF COURAGE. 


General Horace Porter contributes an 
article to the June ‘‘ Century” on The 
Philosophy of Courage,” from which we 
quote as follows: 

** Indifference to danger is not always 
the form of courage which should entitle 
its possessor to the highest credit. It ls 
a negative virtue as compared with the 
quality which enables one to perform a 
dangerous duty while realizing the full 
measure of the peril encountered. 

These two traits are best illustrate? 
by the old story of the two soldiers whore 
regiment was charging up a hill in a 
desperate attempt to capture a battery. 
When half way up, one of them turned 
to the other and sald, ‘ Why, you're as 
pale as a sheet; you lock like a ghost; I 
belleve you're afraid.’ Les, I am,“ wae 
the answer; ‘and if you were half as 
much afraid as I am you'd have run long 
ago.’ It is something higher than physics! 
courage, it is a species of moral courage. 
which recogn!zss the danger and yet over- 
masters the sente of fear. When the 
famous mine In front of Petersburg had 
been completed, and the National troops 
drawn up ready to charge the enemy’s 
works as soon as the mine had done its 
work in creating a breach, the signal was 
given just before daylight, the fuse was 
lighted, and the command stood waiting 
with intense anxiety for the explosion 
which was to follow. But seconds, then 
minutes, then tens of minutes passed, and 
atill no sound from the mine. The sus- 
pense became painful, and the gloom of 
disappointment overspread the anx!ous 
faces of officersand men. The fute had 
been spliced about midway. It was now 
thought that there was a defect in the 
splice, and that it was at this point that 
the fuse was hanging fire. The day was 
breaking, the enemy was becoming alert 
at sight of our unmasked columns, there 
was nota moment to be lost. Lieutenant 
Doughty and Sergeant Res, of the 48.b 
Pennsylvania Infantry, now volunteered 
to examine the fuse. They entered the 
long dark gallery which led to the mne, 
and without stopping to calculate the 
chances of life, calmly exposed themsel ves 
to one of the moat horrible forms of death. 
With no excitement to lend them its in- 
tox'cation, with nothing to divert their 
minds from the fate which seemed to 
await them, they followed the course of 
the fuse through the long subterranean 
passage, found the defect at which the 
spark had been arrested, and made a new 
splice. On thelr return the match was 
again applied, and the train was now 
men 
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courage than those w 
charged into the breach.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SUMMER HOMES and SUMMER MUSIC. 


= turnished temporary ho ves in a 84 


— books of recent publication, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 


and PIANO CLASSICS, 
9822 eo? tain a hundred piano pieces 


SONG CLASSICS, 
fifty high-grade songs with English 


GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED 
TO SING. 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 
VOCAL BANJOIST, 
— of songs with banjo accom 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETs, 
(1.3%) a fine and large collection. 
Emerson’s Male Voice Gems 
and Emerson’s Part-Songs and 
Glees for Mixed Voices, 
(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 
College Songs and War Songs, 
(each 0 cents) and 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 
O cents) are favorites every where. 
Any book mailed for retail price. , 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

& Co., 967 Broadway, New York. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY'S 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


A MODERN. JACOB By frv- 
ART 0. re is some remarkably 

good — 2 — in this ingenious story 
of home life in city and country. The different 
personages stand out bef. re us with photo- 
graphic clearness, while numerous little touches 
wouderfully true to natare delight us in every 
chapter Jacob and his brother are well con- 
trasted in the crafty cupidity of the one and the 
frank. generous impulstveness of the other. 
The slight. quiet, refined minister, with bis bur 
den of secret sorrow, is also ekillfally drawn in 
contrast to his big, stalwart, matter-of fact 
friend, Dr. Grant. 

The touching episode of the death of the 

little baby on the storm-bound train will go 
straight to every mother's heart. 


RIES, From 

$1.00 Hereisa — of — ste- 
ries such as boys and giris enjoy; oulied 
with loving care from the 4 S that model 
magazine for young folks, * rg whieh 
will prove a mine of enj»yment to boy or 
girl into whose bands they fall. They are not 
one whit less entertaining from the earnest 
thought that runs throa,h them all 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, From “ The 
Pansy’ Fully lliustratea. 1. $1.00. Short 
stories of life iu this avd other countries. full of 
entertainment and quaint description. Just the 
book for spare minutes when there is not time 
for a long story. The dainty cover, with = 
— 5 pausice and golden feras, is a delight 


yPANSY INTERMEDIATE LI- 


xo HE, PANSY, PRIMARY LIBRARY, 


At the bookstores. or sent postpaid by the Publish- 
ers on receipt of price. 


Send for full Catalraue free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


32 Franklia t., Boston. 


TAXATION IN AMERICAN 
STATES AND CITIES. By 
RICHARD T. Ey, Ph. D., Associate Pro 
fessor at Johns Hopkins University, Mem 
ber of Maryland Tax Commission, author 
of ‘‘The Labor Movement in America,” 
etc., etc. r2mo, $1.75. 


Professor Ely has written the first broad and erit. 
ical treatise upon the manifold systems of taxation 
that obtain in our chief cities and States. It is a 
work ef immense rese:rch, and presents in a mas. 
terly manner the whole complex subj ot of taxation 
as well as the Inconsistencies which prevali ia parts 
of this country. The volume is made especially 
valuable by numerous and carefully compiled tables 
showing the arfous methods of levying taz and 
the comparative results in every State of the Union: 
and w’ ile it will not fall to interest every taxpayer 
it will appeal especially to t- assessors, lawyers, 
legi:lators, and all engaged in public affairs, 


POWER AND LIBERTY. By 
Count L. N. Toustor. Translated from 
the French by Huntington Smith, 12mo, 
75 cents. 


“Man is free in his motives, conditioned in his 
1 ons.” Such is Count Tolstol’s explanation of 
the paradox of Fate and Free Will. “ Power and 
Liberty ’’ is a sequel to the recent treatise on Na 
poleon and the Russian Campaign,” which awak. 
ened such int rest in ali stadents of history. It u an 
attempt to rescue the study of history from the 
hands of those whe devote their energies in search- 
ing fer unk-owable causes, and to bring id back to 
the simple and mighty laws that govern the life ef 
humanity. 


T. V. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New Vork. 


0 
MS GRANAHAN | 
AND STEBBINS 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Better Try It: 
It Will Answer for the Prayer-Meeting Alse. 
234 SONGS. MUSIC FOR EVERY HYMN. 


Music Edition, Board Covers, $80 per 100 
Words Only, Board Covers, 610 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 F. Ninth St , New York. 


St RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED ro 


STi STORY OF THE WAR 


A. Livermo re 


25 own Z ears’ Personal E 
jee Field and Hospital ‘yore’ It portra 
omanly 2. — side of .~ ver, its Ligh 


full of cand te of thrilling and tou 
t to all. — 

old | Battie. 

month — + 

De t under ts direction of Mr. F. &. Land. 

pupil of Boulanger and Le Febvre, of Paris, OColer 


— t, Pure, and Goods 
rich! in exact 
CHURCH DECORATION. 
J. & B. LAMB, York. 


RING 
HOUSE 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
N.. 

WILL REMAIN 
OPEN UNTIL 


OCTOBER FIRST 


AS \ISUAL. 


Illustrated Circular. 
T.R.PROCTOR. 


MOUNTAIN YIEW HOUSE. 


Suffern, Rockland Co., N. Y., one mile 
from depot; free transportation. Six single 
rooms, thirtydouble rooms. Adults, $10 to 
$12; children under ten, $7. $2.50 per 
day. Boating, fishing, splendid drives, etc. 
Best of references. Address for further 
particulars, 


DAVID FOX, Proprietor, 
Suffern, Rockland Co., N. v. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. T. 
ran 
FRANKLIN HOUSE: 


Centrally, healthfally. and pleasantly located. 
Quiet, homelike, comfortable. 
Terms as reasonable. 


Address MRS. 8. W. 7 W. 8. SALISBURY, 
Saratoga, N. V. 


The Vaughn Teachers’ Rest, 
AT TOMPKINS COVE, 


Near West Point, N. Y. 


Will open June 1. 1888. 


tion may be made at the Board Directory 
of Young Women’s Christian Association 
7 East 15th Street. 


DARROW HOUSE, 


RIOHFIELD SPRINGS, N. T. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON JUNE 1, 1888. 
Steam Heat, Elestrie Lights, desirable rooms, and 
well-appointed table. 
For terms address 
W. I. DARROW. 
Owner and Proprietor. 


NEW AMERICAN, 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT, JUNE 97. 


new elevator, .caté and bill. 


June N, 
EUGENE MK. EARLE, Owner and P 
35 Fifth Ave., 


York. 


BUCHANAN COTTAGE, 
Richfield Springs, N. . 


Open for Summer Boarding Jane 1, 1888. 
Rooms large, higb, b, and well ventilated, with all 
modern improvements. 
For terms address 


MRS. W. G. BUCHANAN, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


THE KENSINGTON, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, X. v. 
The garden spot of 12 and famous family 


WII Open Saturday, June 23, 1888. 
For particulars address PAUL C. 2 . 
Gates A ne, Brook: 


owner 
yu. until June | after that date at the betel 
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DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


T is generally agreed that the gathering at St Louis 
last week was the most harmonious ever held by the 
Democratic party. Whatever differences of opinion 
existed on questions of platform and candidates were 
subordinated to the evident policy of party unanimity. 
The enthusiasm over the nominations was tremendous, 
if judged by the noise made, though, as in all the great 
political conventions of all parties, it had a certain air 
of being mechanical and planned beforehand. The 
great hall erected for the Convention was crowded with 
an audience of 10,000 people, and was profusely deco 
rated and hung with portraits of Oleveland, Hancock, 
Tilden, Hendricks, and other Democratic leaders. 
There were the usual demonstrations of party alleg!i.- 
ance, brass bands in superabundance, a torchlight 
procession of 14 000 men, banners without end, and the 
s imulus of a gallery full of interested lady auditors, 
Among the mottoes were: under the Cleveland portrait 
the familiar quotation from the President’s message, 
It is a condition, not a theory, that confronts us ;” 
under the Tilden portrait the motto, Let there be 
peace and fraternity throughout the land ;’ beneath 
Hendricke’s, ‘‘ The necessities of war cannot be pleaded 
in time of peace; beneath the Hancock portrait the 
following quotation from his letter of acceptance, ‘‘ The 
great principles of liberty and the inheritance of the 
people.“ 

The proceedings were opened on Tuesday by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor White, of COalifornla, who in his 
address arraigned the Republican party for allow- 
ing millions of acres of the public lands to pass into 
the hands of corporate and forefgn syndicates, opposed 
the admiesion of Chinese to our shores, and congratu- 
lated the country on its prosperity and advance under 
a Democratic administration. His mention of Grover 
Cleveland as a man whose firmness, atility, integrity, 
and statesmaniike qualiiies pre-eminently fitted him to 
undertake the task of carrying out the great reforms 
suggested by the organization to whose tenets he had 
ever been ready to yield compliance,” aroused a storm 
of applause. On Wednesday the real business of the 
Convention began. The Hon Patrick A. Collins was 
chosen permanent chairman, and made a speech which 
was by fer the most dignified and forcible of the Con- 
vention. He concluded as follows: 

„Four years ago you trusted tentatively the Democratic 
party, and supported with zeal and vigor its candidate for 
President. You thought him strong in all the sturdy 
qualities requisite for the great task of reform. Behold 
your splendid justification! No President in time of peace 
had so difficult and laborious aduty to perform. His party 
had been out of power for twenty-four years. Every mem- 
ber of it had been almost venomously excladed from the 
smallest post where administration could be studied. Every 
place was filled by men whose interest it was to thwart 
inquiry and belittle the new administration, but the master 
hand came to the helm, and the true course had been kept 
from the beginning. 7 

„% We need not wait for time to do jastice to the character 
and services of President Cleveland. Honest, clear eigbted, 
patient ; grounded in respect for law and justice; with a 
thorough graep of principles and situatious; with marvel- 
ous and conscientious industry ; the very incarnation of 
firmnees—he has nobly fulfilled the promise of his party, 
nobly met the expectations of his country, and writ‘en his 
name high on the scroll where future Americans will read 
only the names of men who have been stpremely useful to 
the Re public.“ 

A rerolution of sympathy with General Sheridan in 
hie ilinces and of Lope for his recovery was adopted 
with three hearty cheers. The Convention listened—or 
tried to listen, for the hell was too large for apy but the 
strongest voice to filli—to ten minutes’ presentation of 
the cause of Woman’s Suffrage by Mrs. Merriweather. 

The speech nominating Grover Cleveland for re elec- 
tion as President wss made by the Hon. Daniel Dougb- 
erty, of New York. It was chiefly oratorical in style, 
was delivered with al! the rhetorical effect for which the 
speaker is noted, and its final mention of the candidate’s 
name wat received with unbounded and tumultuous 
applause. Perhaps the part of Mr. Dougherty’s speech 


„He [Cleveland] is not a hope, he is a realization. 
Scorning subterfuge, diedaining reelection by concealing 
convictions, he courageously declares to Congress, dropping 
minor matters, that the supreme issue is the reform, revis- 
ion, and reduction of national taxation; that the treasury 
of the United States, glutted with unneeded gold, oppresses 
industry, embarraeses business, endangers financial tran- 
quillity, and breeds extravagance, centralfzation, and cor- 
ruption ; that high taxation, vital for the expenditures of an 
unparalleled war, is robbery in years of prosperous peace ; 
that the milliors that pour into the treasury come from the 
hard-earned savings of the American people; that, in viola- 
tion of equality of rights, the present tariff has created a 
privileged class, who, shaping legislation for personal gain, 
levy contributions for the necessaries of life from every 


man, woman, and child in the land ; that to lower the 

is not free trade, it is to reduce the unjust profits 
monopolists and boss manufacturers, and allow consumers 
to retain the rest. The man who asserts that to lower the 
tariff means free trade, insults intelligence."’ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


There was no other nomination made, and upon 
motion to suspend the rules the nomination of Grover 
Cleveland was carried by acclamation. The announce- 
ment of the result was followed bya prolonged scene of 
wild enthusiasm lasting for twenty minutes or more, in 
which canes and hats were thrown in alr, banners were 
waved, and bands played their loudest. 

On the following day (Thursday) ex-Senator Allen G. 
Thurman, of Ohio, was chosen as candidate for Vice- 
President by acclamation on the first ballot, the name 
of Governor Gray, of Indiana, having been withdrawn 
during the taking of the vote. The enthusiasm over the 
result was scarcely less pronounced than on the previous 
day. The platform resolutions were presented by 
Colonel Henry Watterson, of the Loulsville ‘‘ Courier. 
Journsl,” who sald that they had been agreed on unan- 
imously by the Committee; but it was afterward stated 
that Mr. Cooper, of New York, dissented in part. We 
give the platform in full, as we have already done with 
that of the Prohibition party, and shall do with that of 
the Republicans : 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


The Democratic party of the United States, in National 
Convention assembled, renews the pledge of its fidelity to 
Democratic faith, and reaffirms the platform adopted by 
its representatives in the Convention of 1884, and indorses 
the views expressed by President Cleveland in his last an- 
nual messs ge to Congress as the correct interpretation of 
that platform upon the question of tariff reduction; and 
also indorses the effort of our Democratic representatives 
in Congress to secure a reduction of excessive taxation. 

Chief among its principles of party faith are the mainte- 
nance of an indissoluble union of free and indestructible 
States, now about to enter upon its second century of un- 
exampled progress and renown ; devotion to a plan of gov- 
ernment regulated by a written Constitution, strictly specti- 
fying every granted power and expressly reserving to the 
States or people the entire ungranted residue of power ; the 
encouragement of a jealous popular vigilance, directed to 
all who bave been chosen for brief terms to enact and 
execute the laws, and are charged with the duty of pre- 
serving peace, insuring equality, and establishing justice. 

The Democratic party welcome an exacting scrutiny of 
the administration of the Executive power which four 
years ago was committed to its trust ju the election of 
Grover Cleveland President of the United States, and it 
challenges the most searching inquiry concerning its fidelity 
and devotion to the pledges which then invited the suffrages 
of the people. During a most critical period of our finan- 
cial affaire, resultir g from overtaxation, the anomalous 
condition of our currency, and a public debt unmatured, it 
has, by the adoption of a wise and conservative course, 
not only averted disaster, but greatly promoted the proc- 
perity of the people. It has reversed the improvident and 
unwise policy of the Republican party touchirg the public 
domain, and bas reclaimed from corporations and syndi- 
cates, allen and domestic, and restored to the people, nearly 
one hundred millions of acres of valuable land to be sacred- 
ly held as homesteads for our citizens. While carefully 
guarding the interests of the taxpayers, and conforming 
strictly to the principles of justice and equality, it has paid 
out more for persions and bounties to the soldiers and sail- 
ors of the Republic than was ever paid before during an 
equal period. By intelligent management and judicious 
and economical expenditure of the public money, it has set 
on foot the reconstruction of the American Navy upon a 
system which forbids the recurrence of scandal and izsures 
successful results. It has adopted and consistently pursued 
a firm and prudent foreign policy, preserving peace with 
all nations, while scrupulously maintaining all the rights 
and interests of our own Government and people at home 
and abroad. The exclusion from our shores of Chinese 
laborers has been effectually secured under the provisions 
of a treaty, the operation of which has been postponed by 
the action of a Republican majority in the Senate. Honest 
reform in the Civil Service has been inaugurated and main- 
tained by President Cleveland, and he bas brought the pub- 
lic service to the highest standard of €fficiency, not only 
by rule and precept, but by the example of his own untir- 
ing and unselfish administration of public affairs. In every 
branch and department of the Government under Demo- 
eratic control the rights and the welfare of all the people 
have been guarded and defended ; every public interest 
has been protected, and the equality of all our citizens be- 
fore the law, without regard to race or color, has been 
steadfastly maintained. 

Upon its record thus exbibited, and upon the pledge of 
a continuance to the people of the benefits of a good 
government, the National Democracy invoke a renewal of 
popular trust by the ref election of a Chief Magistrate who 
hes been faithful, able, and prudent. They invoke, in 
addition to that trust, the trarefer to the Democracy of the 
entire legislative power. 

The Republican party, controlling the Senate and resist- 
ing in both Houses of Congress a reformation of unjust 
and unequal! tax laws which have outlasted the necessities 
of war, and are now undermining the abundance of a long 
peace, deny to the people equality before the law and the 
fairness and the jastice which are their right. Thus the 
ory of American labor for a better share of the rewards of 
industry is stifled with falee preterses ; enterprise is fet- 
tered and bound down to home markets ; capital is disturbed 
with doubt, and unequal and unjust laws can never be 
properly amended nor appealed. 

The Democratic party will continue, with all the power 
confided to it, to struggle to reform these laws in accordance 
with pledges of ite last platform, indorsed at the ballot- 
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box by the suffrages of the people. Of all the industrious 
freemen of our land an immense majority, including every 
tiller of the soll, gain no advantsge from excessive tax 
laws; but the price of nearly everything they buy 18 
increased by the favoritism of an unequal system of tax 
legislation. Ali unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation. 
It is r pugnant to the creed of Democracy that such taxa- 
tion on the cost of the necessaries of life should be unjustly 
increased to all our people. Jadged by Democratic princi- 
ples, the interests of the people are betrayed when by 
unnecessary taxation trusts and combines are permitted 
and fostered which will unduly enrich the few that combine 
to rob our citizens by depriving them of the benefit of 
natural competition. Every Democratic rule of govern- 
mental action is vitiated when through unnecessary taxa- 
tion a vast sum of money, beyond the needs of an economt- 
cal administration, is drawn from the people and the 
channels of trade and accumulated as a demoralizing 
surplus in the National Treasury. 

The money now lying idle in the Federal Treasury, re- 
sulting from superfinous taxation, amounts to more than 
$125,000,000, and the surplus collected is reaching the sum 
of more than $60,000,000 annually. Debaucbed by this im- 
mense temptation, the remedy of the Republican party is to 
meet and exhaust it by extravagant taxation. The Demo- 
cratic remedy is to enforce frugality in public expenditures 
and abolish unnecessary taxation. Our established domes- 
tic industries should not and need not be endangerrd by a 
reduction and correction of the burdens of taxation. On 
the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, 
with due allowance for the difference between the wages of 
American and foreign labor, must 9 — and encourage 
every branch of such industry and enterprise by giving 
them assurance of an extended market and steady and con- 
tinuous operation in the interest of American labor, which 
should in no event be neglected. The revision of our tax 
laws contemplated by the Democratic party is to promote 
the advantage of such labor by cheapening the cost of the 
necessaries of life in the heme of every workingman, and 
at the same time securing to him steady and renumerative 
employment. Upon this question of tariff reform, so closely 
concerning every phase ot our national life, and upon every 

uestion involved in the problem of good government, the 
emocratic party submits its principies and professions to 
the intelligent suffreges of the American people.“ 


HOW TO REACH THE MASSES. 


HIS is the problem with which the churches of 

every name are to-day struggling. From a commer. 
clal standpoint returnsare very disproportionate to the 
capital invested in so-called church work, To illustrate. 
In a central old New England city of 20 000 inhabit- 
ants, more than a half million is invested in church 
buildings. From fifty to seventy-five thousand fis paid 
for salaries in the twenty two churches. There are Sun- 
day-schools, missions, a live Young Men’s Christian 
Assoclation—in fact, all the paraphernalia and modern 
improvements” of a most respectable Coristianity. 
Returns show less than five thousand professing Chris- 
tians. No wonder that hearts are hungry for results 
which conacience no less than sound judgment declares 
ought to follow the evargel so freely proclaimed. In 
response to thiscraving, ‘‘ evangelistic labor” has come 
to the front, with results so satisfying to ‘‘sentiment’”’ 
as to shut off all critical questionings. 

No one who recal’s the red letter days of the 
Wesleys and Whitefield will deny that extraordinary 
methods have a place in God's economy. There are 
minds that can be reached only by a sharp, incisive 
onset, But, as a general rule, «x -erlence will establish 
—at a modern writer has forcefully put it—that ‘‘ con- 
vulsive efforts to rouse a galysnic life by working on 
the higher feelings through the electric sympathies of 
large assemblies, and the «xcitement of late hours, long 
prayers and exbortations, and direct personal appeal in 
public presence, tends, in the reaction tbat must follow, 
only toward epiritual hardness and confirmed unbelief.” 
Religious experiences are not exceptions to the genere! 
law of physical limitations. Souls heated red hot” 
cannot stay 80, any more than can cast iron. White 
heat can be reached only once. 

The plausible plea that has greatly helped on this 
system is that it reaches down to the lowest strata of 
society, gees into dens and brawling neighbor oods, 
where the regular: would bate their breath In terror 
disgust. Even if it be ro—which 18 not proven—'s it 


wise for the church to encourage his neglect by 
accepting such a substituifon ? A pastor’s comm'esion 18 
not to look after the ninety and nine “ho went not 
astray, but to seek the lone one on the dark mountain. 

The methods of ingathering by evangelists, of 
% numbering the sheaves they claim to have gsrnered, 
is not less disastrous to the ‘‘ pews” than the pulpit. It 
creates a dlereluh for and impatience of ordinary 
pulpit and parcchial work, and begets a looking this 
way and that, with ears attent for the ‘‘ rushing mighty 
wind.” This ‘‘ hauling in en masse does not, in fact, 
res ch the much talked-of ‘‘ masses” It takes assorted 
woods to mske the instrument which shall be perfect in 
harmony. Only ‘‘seasoned” timber can he builded 
into the house which must endure the buffetings of 
wind and waves. Can spiritual temples fit for the 
divine indwelling be builded with lees care? 

Before churches shall enter upon another winter cam 
paign of ‘‘ special” work would it not be wise to weigh 
well the question of methodr—making it an all 
around ” question—whether anything less than hand - to- 
hand, beart-to-heart work, csrried on persistently, 


t, is, in the long run, of real in value. 
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iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R 


ts main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 


PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CA ,. KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock lsland Route.“ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 

VILLE, TO HERIN 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 
Pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT’’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, m. 
ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Le 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
Superior facilities to travel to and from Inilan- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E. A. HOLBROOK. 


. 8ST. JOHN, 
Gen’l Manager. & Pass. Agt 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
conjer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw. the 
Advortisomont in The Christian Union. 


C 


Teachers aud Others 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY, 


VIA 


COLORADO 


AND THE 


Iron Mountain Route 


VIA 


TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 


Offer unsurpassed advantages for going or r-turn- 
ing to the National Educational Association 
Meeting in San Francisco, July 17th to wth, from 
St. Louis Cal on or address 


W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 


391 Broadway, New York. 


H.C. TOWNSEND,G.P.&T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SIXT Y 


Registered Jerseys, Houghton 
Farm Herd, for sale at the 
Farm, Mountainville, Orange 
County, N T. For particu- 
lars and list of animals ad- 


dress 
J. H. FULLER, 


30 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 


by Pace’s Par. Inrnover 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER ANDTIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY SREFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND GO SIXTHAVE., 
1.338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY 


* * 
* * 
* 
* * 
* * 
- Binder : 
* 4 
* * 
„ 4 „ „ HERA „ „ „ 


The new Handy Binder 
for your file of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION will 
be mailed to you on re- 
ceipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 


The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


CURE. DE! Esa 
HISOOX, 863 Broadway, 


— 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


The latest and most Fas- 
cinatin Recreation. A 
copy of 


HOW 10 MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS,” 


With DescriptiveCatalogue, 
sent without charge to 
any one interested in 
Amateur Photography. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


W. Irvine Abend Agent. 
ESTaBLisHED 1802, 
Manufacturers of and 

alers in 


Photographic Materials 
. 423 Broome St. New York. 
AMaTEU® OUTFITS supplied 


from $1000 upward in 
Vy with which Pict- 
URES of the highest 

made. 


BROWN S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIQHEST PRIZE and 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


cuurck LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powe ‘ 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
to churches and the trade. 
Don't be decetved by cheap imitations. 

_ P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Ve 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPASY 
Troy, N. V., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


McShane Beii reunury 


ine rade el! 

or C Bells... 

Send for Price Catalogue. Adare 
H. Mes * CO 


— 
VARNISH 
. MAKERS S 
. Ve W 
— —— — — 
> 
* * 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH tS a 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent ſ.àãG ii S — 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. * n 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 2 5 — ir =| 2 3 
Chair Cars, Seats Bree, to holders of through — MED AL 
first-c ets. 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in ee 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


The Commencement season fairly 
opens this week, and this and the 
two following weeks will include the 
anniversary exercises of most of the im- 
portant educational institutions of the 
country. At Columbia College in this 
city the custom of having a Baccalav- 
reate sermon was observed for the first 
time this year. The Rsv. Dr. Morgen 
Dix, a graduate of the college in 1848 
preached before the graduating classes 
last Sunday in St. Thomas’s Church, from 
the text, Young men I likewlse exhort 
to be sober-minded.” The most impor- 
tant topic now being considered by the 
friends of Columbia College is the move- 
ment to abolish the academic department 
and to end the graduate eourses. 
President Barnard speaks of it at length 
in his annual report, calling attention to 
the overabundance of small colleges and 
the desirability of more and better schools 
of professional study. After enu™merat- 
ing the colleges of the city and State, 
President Barnard says: The city would 
atill be fully supplied with educational 
advantages, while there could be no doubt 
that this institution could be more profit- 
ably employed by confining itself to the 
field of superior education. Whatever be 
the policy pursued in this matter, never- 
theless it is the unavoidable tendency of 
things to press upon Columbia Oollege 
more and more constantly from year to 
year the duty of providing for the wants 
of the superior class of students; that is 
to say, the business of proper university 
instruction. The location of the Institu- 
tion in the greatest city of the continent 18 
pecullarly favorable to such an under- 
taking, and though the oollege is not 
possessed of funds sufflolent to enable it 
to carry out this complete design, it is 
hardly to be doubted that provision may 
sooner or later become sufficient to ac- 
complish this object.” President Barnard’s 
resignation has been formally accepted. 


ow 


Vice-Chancellor Henry MacOracken. 
of the University of the City of New York, 
presched the Baccslaureate sermon at 
the University Place Presbyterlan Church 
last Sunday, from the text, But exer- 
cise thyself rather unto godliness.” 
The Hon. Ernest H. Crosby delivered 
the annual address before the law gradu- 
ates last Thursday, on the topic ‘‘The 
Legal Profession and American Progress.” 
The Commencement of the D-partment 
of Arts and Sciences takes place to-day, 
June 14. 


The Boston University held its anni- 
versary exercises last week. President 
W. F. Warren, LL D., preached the 
Baccalaureate sermon. At the annual 
convocation President Warren reported 
that there were over 150 graduates this 
year in the various departments, that a 
greater number of students were enrolled 
in the College Department and School 
of Theology than ever before, and that in 
the entire Uolversity were to be found 775 
students. More than numerical increase 
has been the growth of the University in 
methods and 11 fluence. Educators in all 
parts of the world were constantly inquir- 
ing of the authorities for advice and coun- 
cil in matters relating to higher education. 
He took pleasure in announcing the elect- 
tion of Mr. Perrin, a graduate of Harvard, 
class of 74 and for three years in charge 
of the E»glish Department of the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, to the Professorship of 
the North Europ’an Languages in the Col. 
lege of Liberal Arts. He also announced 
the gift of $25 000 to the Trustees to spend 
for the University as they saw fit, and of 
$25,000 to be used in helping the lady 
graduates of the School of Medicine to 
pursue their studfes in foreign lands. 


The University of Pennsylvania has 
just held its Commencement exercises. 
The Rev. Dr. 8. D. McOonnell preached 
the Baccalaureate sermon. At the meeting 
of the Trustees it was stated that no effort 
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made until the fall. Dc. A H P. Leuf was 
elected Director of Physical Education, 
to “succeed Professor J. William White, 
resigned. Gifts of money amounting to 
$9 870 for the library building fund were 
received. A resolution thanking General 
8 Wiley Crawford for a gift of 987 vol- 
umes on arch e literature, and art, 
and Profesor F. V. Haydn for 1,300 
volumes relating to natural history, was 
adopted. 


At Cornell great joy was felt among the 
friends of co edueation over the fact that 
three of the eight fellowships have been 
awarded to women. The Oommence- 
ment exercises begin on the 17:k wiih the 
Baccalaureate sermon by the Rev. Dr 
R S Storrs, of Brooklyn. A sad drown- 
ing accident occurred on Sunday last by 
which Mr. Orange Judd Greene, a post- 
graduate of the University, lost his life. 


The Inauguration of the Rev. Francis 
L Patton, D D., LL D, as Preaident of 
Princeton O llege takes place on Wednes- 
day, June 20, following the regular Com- 
mencement exercises and the V sledictory 
address of President McOosh. 


At Yale the Commencement week is 
that begianing June 24 Justice Stanley 
Matthews, of the Uaited States Supreme 
Court, will deliver the annual address 
before the Law School, on the subject, 
** Judicial Power of the United Siates in 
Some of ite Aspects — At Williams the 
Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks gives the address 
before the Milla Young Men’s Ohristisn 
Awociation on June 24; Professor T. H 
Safford on June 25 will deliver an address 
commemorative of the erection, through 
the efforts of Professor Albert Hop 
kins, of the firat Oollege Astronomical) 
Observatory in the United States, at 
Williamstown, in 1888 On the follow 
ing day there will bs delivered a me- 
morial oration in honor of the R:v 
Mark Hopkins, DD, LL D, by the 
Hon. David Dudley Field, LL D., of 
New York City; Commenesment exer- 
elses on June 27.——Vassar College is 
holding its graduating exercises this week 
President Taylor preached the Biccs, 
laureate last Sanday.——Bx-Ma yor Seth 
Low, of Brocklyn, will deliver an address 
before the alumni of Ratgers Oollege on 
June 19 on Tae Oollege-Bred Man in 
Polfitcs.° ——Oarletom College is holding 
i Commencement this week. The 
addreas before the alumni will be deliv 
ered by the Rev. F W Gunsaulus, D D. 
——pPreaident D. O Gilman, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, is to deliver the 
address before the graduating class of 
Wells College (of which, by the way, Mre. 
Cleveland is now trustee) on June 30.—— 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, preached 
last Sunday the sermen before the gradu 
ating class of Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 


Professor H. A. Newton, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has received from the Nations) 
Academy of Science a gold medal, the 
intrinsic value of which is $200 The 
late Dr. Lawrence Smith, of Loulsville, 
Ky., was an enthusiastic astronomer and 
specialist in meteoric research. Four 
years ago his widow, Sarah Jane Smith 
gave to the National Academy of Dse!gn 
$8 000 to be held in trust, the income to 
be used in striking of a gold medal not 
oftener than oncein two years. It was to 
be called the Lawrenee Smith Medal, and 
to be awarded to any person who should 
make an original investigation of meteoric 
bodies the resulta of which were made 
public, and were, in the opinion of the 
Academy, of sufficient benefit to science 
to merit such recognition. Professor 
Newton is the first to receive the medal. 


The National Educational Association 
of the United States will hold its thirty- 
seventh annual meeting in San Francisco, 
Jaly 17 to 90. There are indications of 
an immense gathering. Every State and 


to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna | Teritory will be represented, and also 
tion of Dr. John Ashhurst would be I many fereign countries. 


At the Commencement of the Univer- 
alty of Minnesota, June 7, thirty-five 
students were graduated, eleven of them 
young lacies. The degree of Doctor of 
Pailosophy was conferred for the firs‘ 
time. President Northrop’s Baccalaureate 
on the preceding Sunday was a plain, 
practical, forceful presentation of what 
he called the gospel of preparation, hay 
ing for its Soripture text, Be ye also 
ready.” On the Wednesday of Com- 
mencement week was dedicated a fine 
building for the uses of the Students’ 
Ohristian Association. The object of this 
Awociation is to unite all Christians in 
one organization on the common ground 
of the generally sccepted principles and 
doctrines of Christianity.” Addresses 
were made by clergymen aad others of 
different denominations. President Nor- 
throp thought no State institution is more 
decidedly Ohristian than this of Minne. 
sote. The new building cost nearly 
$18 000, and is meant to be a wing fora 
larger building to be erected when it ahall 
be needed. N. C. O. 


The giant of all guns is in process of con- 
struction. Krupp’s works are making a 139- 
ton gun for the Italian ironclad ‘‘ Sardegna. 
It will be 52 feet long, with a bore of 157 
inches. It wil! fire a steel shell of 1,680 
pounds with an initial velocity of 2 411 feet 
per second, or one of 2,814 pounds at 2 099 
feet per second. 


The Berlin Homo pathic Society recently 
learned that it was the custom of many 


druggists to put up on homeopathic pre- ee 


scriptions merely some simple compound 
and label it as whatever was wanted. To 
test this eighty different burlesque prescrip- 


tlons were written out in Latin and sent to 
as many different druggists. Seventy-seven 
out of the eighty swallowed the bait, and put 
up what purported to be the dose required 
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enough. 
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A GIFT TO MINISTERS. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The conditions relating to sterling ex- 
change are somewhat altered this week. 
The Bank of England has gained over 
£500,000 during the week, and has reduced 
its ciscount rate to two and a half per 
cent, which is about one per cent. above 
the open rate for short credits in the Lon- 
don market. Then, im addition, the 
creating of new bills from the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Canadian Pacific, and the Read- 
ing negotiations has created a weakness 
in the exchange matket, and sffected the 
price to that extent that no further ship- 
ments of gold are at all probable for an 
indefinite period. This we foreshadowed 
in these columns two weeks ago would 
be the result of these negotiations. The 
suspension of gold shipments, and a large 
influx of funds from the interior, have 
forced the rate for money down to one 
per cent., with cccasional loans at one and 
a half per cent., and with a plethora of 
funds pressing such as this market has 
not witnessed for three years. Indeed, 
the extreme dullness of Wall Street in the 
way of speculations has tended to curtail 
demand for money, in proportion to its 
accumulation. Not only is speculation in 
the Wall Street markets absolutely at s 
atand, but in every trade or product where 
speculation is ever fcund there is now 
almost a total suspension, while activity 
in real estate, both in demand and in 
construction, is at a low ebb, with & 
tendency to further relaxation. While 
business has shown considerable activ. 
ity, it has been with hesitancy, on 
account of the uncertain action in Con- 
gress, All “these, together with the rail- 
way competition in the Northwest and 
Southwest, have conspired to reduce 
activities and to congest money. The 
payments on the ist of July, both for 
dividends and Interest, as well as in the 
cases of variously maturing bonds, will 
be very large this year, and will serve to 
exaggerate the stagnation ia the money 
market Investments, however, are going 
on with a hearty activity, and the demand 
for good bonds is passing down from the 
absolutely gilt edged to the lower grades. 
with a tendenvy to stiffen the quotations 
of the medium class of seecurities, The 
feeling of distrust toward some of the old 
railway shares has produced shiftings of 
investments into bonds. 

Reports of the Chicsgo & Northwestern 
and of the Chicago & Rock Island R- I- 
ways this week are siriking reminders of 
the damage resulting this present year to 
the Northwestern companies from the 
bitter competition which has been kept 
up. The Chicago & Northwestern Com- 
pany, while exhibiting a large shrinksge 
in its surplus over and above fixed charge 
and dividends, is the most favorable state- 
ment of any of the Northwest trunk roads 
thus far published. Its surplus this year, 
inc'uding land sales. is $1,885,790, againat 
$4 008 786 for 1886-7, or a loss of $2 173,- 
946. The Rock Island Company would 
have had a deficit of $258 295 but for a 
premium real'zid on the sale of its 
$12 900 000 additional bonds issued during 
the year. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Northern 
road exhibits for the last quirter, which 
covers the perlod of the ruinous competif 
tion in rates, earnings only sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the road, leaving 
entirely out of account its bond Interest 
and other fixed charges, while the Minne. 
apolis & St. Louls road fares not much 
better. Of course this condition of things 
will soon change, must do so ; the roads, 
or their managers, are not fools! The 
share market closes more than dull—dead 
is the word—but yet generelly with a 
firm undertone. The condition of the 
coal trade is very good, and prices are 
being maintained during the dull period 
In the trade with surprising ease. It is 
now believed that rates for coal will not 
lower from present quotations. The coal 
roads are all doing remarkably well. 


The bank statement is as follows : 


— 


» 
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Loans, increase 406 008 
Bpeocle, increase ese 2 273,700 
Legal tenders, increase. 651,300 
Deposits, increase ese 5,815,100 
Reserve, increase.............- 1,505,235 
This leaves the city banks with a tu:- 
p'us reserve of $27 810,850 


WALL STREET 


DONE IN A MINUTE. 


„Wall, well, don't fret; I'U be there in a 
minute.“ 

Bat, my friend, a minute means a good 
deal, notwithstanding you affect to hold it 
of no consequence. Did you ever stop to 
think what may happen in a minute? No. 
Well, while you are murdering a minute for 
yourself and one for me, before you get 
ready to sit down to the business we have in 
hand, I will amuse you by telling you some 
things that will happen meantime. 

In a minute we shall be whirled around on 
the outside of the earth by its diurnal motion 
a distance of thirteen miles. At the same 
time we shall have gone along with the 
earth, in its grand journey around the sun, 
1,080 miles. Pretty quick traveling, you say ? 
Why, that is slow work compared with the 
rate of travel of that ray of light which just 
now, reflected from that mirror, made you 
wink. A minute ago that ray was 11,160,000 
miles away. 

In a minute, over all the world, about 
eighty new-born infants have each raised a 
wail of protest at the fates for thrusting exist- 
ence upon them, while as many more human 
beings, weary with the struggle of life, have 
opened their lips to utter their last sigh. 

In a minute the lowest sound your ear can 
eatch has been made by 990 vibrations, while 
the highest tone reached you after making 
2,228 000 vibrations. 

In a minute an express train goes a mile 
and a Cleveland street car thirty-two rods ; 
the fastest trotting horse 147 9-18, and an 
average pedestrian of the genus homo has 
got over sixteen rods. 

In each minute in the Unit d States, night 
and day, all the year around, twenty-four 
barrels of beer have to go down 12,006 
throats,and 4,830 bushels of grain have 
come to bin.—[Cleveland Press. 


A Curious Custom.—One of the moat 
curlous customs ever heard of, says the 
English correspondent of a New York 
paper, was that which was observed on 
Tursday in the parish church of St. Ives, 
Hants. On a table in the church at the 
chancel steps were placed six Bibles, and 
near them a box and three dice Six 
boys and ux girls, solemnly watched over 
by the vicar, the Rev. E. Tottenham, ard 
a crowd of parishioners, threw dice three 
times to see which should have the Bibles. 
Three went to the boys and three to the 
girls. The highest throw was made by 
the smallest girl, 37 This remarkable 
custom dates from 1678 when Dr. Robert 
Wylde bequeathed £50, of which yearly 
interest was to be spent in buying six 
Bibles, not to cost more than seven sbill- 
ings alxpence each, to be cast for by dice 
on the communion table every year by 
six boys and aix girls of the town. A 
plece of ground was bought with the 
money, and is now known as Bible Or 
chard. The legacy also provided for the 
payment of ten shillings each year to the 
vicar, not a very high price, for preaching 
& sermon commending the ¢xcellency, 
perfection, and divine authority of the 
Holy Scripeures. The will of the eccen 
trio Doctor was exactly observed, and for 
more than two hundred years dice were 
regularly cast upon the communion table- 
Lately a table ereeted on the chancel 
steps was substituted, the bishop of the 
diocese having considered that the com 
munion table was not for throwing dice 
The vicar’s sermon this year was based 


upon the worde, From a child thou | le«ding 


hast known the Holy Scriptures.” 


The careless use of the editorial “‘ we K 


frequently gets newspaper men into trouble, 
and the use of the word we to represent 
the people of the whole country is some- 


paying a good pereentage and rapidly enhaneing in 
value, aspeciaity. 
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Incandescent Gas Light Co. 


OF THE STATE OF NEW TORK. 
No.13 W 27th St., New York, 


This Company offers a limited amount of 
the full paid Capital Stock of the New York 
_— — Co., par value $100, at $30 
oem. yabie in two installments, at the 
onal Bank, New York, the desig- 
nated — of this company—no 
further payments or assessments. 
By the terms of a guarantee, which will be 
— to intending investors, the actual 
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ably sure. 
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PH 
Desk 


New Tonk. Truns par. JUNE 14, 1888. 


Publisher Christian Union: 

Deak Srix,—While I know of no motto 
which expresses in its completeness the 
spirit of The Caristian Union, I think that 
that epirit is expressed in Lowell’s poem 
„A Parable.“ Will you not kindly reprint 
it in The Pablisher’s Desk ? 8 B. C. 

New York, June 7. 

[ This r. quest is one to which we gladly 
respond. We do not hesitate to make the 
poem one of our star articles.”—Puvs. 


C. U | 


Ee X * 


* * * 
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* * 
* * * * 


A PARABLE. 


S ald Christ our Lord,. I will go and see 

How the mea, mg brethrea, believe in me. 

He passed not again through the gate of birth, 

But made himself known to the children of 
earth. 


Then said the chief priests, and ralers, and k inge. 
** Behold, no , the Giver of all good things; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 
Him who alone is mighty and great.” 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 

Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace chambers lofty aud rare 

They lodged him, and served him with kingiy 
fare. 


Great organs surged through arches dim 

Their jubilant floods in praise of him; 

And iu church, and palace, and judgment hall, 
He saw his image high over all. 


But still, wherever his steps they led, 

Tus Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 
And from under the heavy foundation-stones 
The son of Mary beard bitter groans. 


And in church, and palace, and jadgment-hall, 
Be marked great fissures that rent the wall. 
and opened wider and yet more wide 

As the living f.undation heaved and sighed. 


Have je founded your thrones and ultars, hen, 
On the bodies and -ouis of living mea? 

Ad thi k ye bullding shall endure 

Which shelters the nob.e aad crushes the poor! 


* 
*x* * * * 


Wich gates of silver and bars of gold 

I have fenced my sheep from their Father’s 
fold; 

I have beard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighieen hundred years.“ 


J Lord and Na,; ter. not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our. fathers built; 
Behold thine images, how they stand, 
Soverelgn and sols, through all our land. 


ur task is hard —w.th sword and flame 
To hold thine earth forever the same, 
And wah sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep.“ 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a mottierless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pusbed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set he in the midst of them, 

And as they drew bask their garment-hem, 
For fear of defllement, Lo, he e.“ said he, 
The images ye have made of me 


* * * * * 
* 4 K * K 4 * * * 


SIFTINGS FROM THE MAIL. 


THE MISSIONARY FUND. 


I eend additional three dollars to give ittosome 
Home Missionary who is not already aeubsecriber 
to The Christian Union. M. H. H. 


IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


As a home mi-stonary and pastor of a Con- 
gregational church I have found The Christian 
Union the dest practical help in my work of any 
paper. review, magazine, or book, the Pible ex- 
cepted And I think I could not give you a 
better motto than the one with which I have 
cheerfully renewed my subscription from year 
to year ; and that is: 

It speaks for itself.” 

It needs no vuffs, nor chromog, nor paid 
agents to go about sounding its praises. | 
tells ite own story. Yoursin“C U.,“ J. H 

Ware, N. H. 


ONE OF OUR FAULTS. 


The onlv fault our family find with The 
Christian Union is — ere is too much & it to 
read and digest in a week. We are in danger 
of being surfeited with good things. When I 
read ** Peaceful Living.“ by the Rev. F. S. Van 
Eps, I felt as if I could not begin another 
article I wanted to just keep thinking it over 
and trying to live it Almost allot ——-——’s 
articles are of that kind. H. S. L. 

Pros, Dl. 


“HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY.” 


80 IT GROWS. 

My copy is read in two and sometimes three 
tamilies. I send it toa friend every week, and 
by this means I have gained two tew sub- 
scribers. H. D B. 

TERRE Havre, Ind. 


MAY IT BE A LONG LIFE! 

Inc losed please find Forgive my tardy 
payment, and rewember that I am a subscriber 
for life. I am the wife of an editor, and a 
Methodist, bot The Christian Unton is my chief 
reliance for secular and religious news. I value 
it above any other juurnal. E M. W 

MILWAUKKE, Wis. 


A GOOD LETTER AND A BETTER 
POSTSCRIPT. 

I have much pleasure in sending you a money 
order in payment of my sudscriptivn to your 
most excellent paper, and intend to remain a 
permanent subseriber as long as the paper con- 
tinues to be what it has been in the past. I 
regard it as the best religious weekly that is 
published ou this continent. Its editors and 
the late Rev. H W. Beecher have been my best 
religious teachers, though I am a Methodist. 

J NX. 

P. 8.—Asa proof of my estimation of the value 
of the Union.I have had several years of it 
bound up, and keep it ia my parlor book 
+ helves. J X. 

MONTREAL, Ca”. 


THE FENCE LaW. 

We farmers in Chautauqua Couity are just 
getting rid of our road fences. Before this, 
where our lands joined, each ons bullt and kept 
in repair one-half f the line fences Now, if I 
have a meadow and do not want to pasture it 
aud my neighbor wishes to keep ca tle on his, 
am I obliged to keep one-half of fence now? 
My meadow Is open to road F. R. H. 

JAMESTOWN, Chaut Co, NV, May 8, 88. 

The general laws on the subject are to the 
effect that where two or more persons shall 
have lands adjoining,each of them shall make 
and maintain a just and equal proportion of 
the division fences between them in all cases 
where each of such adjoining lands shal! be 
cleared or improved, If the land is not 
cleared or improved, and the owner chooses to 
let it lle open, he need not pay his share, but 
if he clears or improves his land he must then 
contribute his share. If one liable for erec 
tion or repair of any fence fail to do what 
is re qutred, he is liable for damages to other 
party from strays, etc., and cannot recover 
or any he bimself may sustain. What con- 
stitutes a sufficient fence may be determined 
by the electors of the town. Provision is 
also made for removal of fences if approved 
by fence viewers, provided the land be no; 
cleared or improved. 

It would seem from foregoing that, unless 
there has been local agreement or special 
provision by town, our correspondent is not 
relieved from his duty to keep up half of a 
division fence, as a meadow would come 
within the description of cleared or im- 
proved land.”’—[ Pcs. C. U. 


A DOCTRINAL COCKPIT. 

A friendly and candid Interchange of 
opinions is an admirable method of pro- 
moting both intelligence and catholicity. 
A sharp debate may be sometimes neces- 
sary in the interest of truth. Bat a 
debating society among earnest men, for 
the mere purpose of trying their steel 
against each other, men who have no 
common ground in any mutual faith or 
mutual purpose, may be entertaining, but 
it is not profitable. Dr. Parkhurst, of 
this city, whe has remarkable ability at 
putting a large quantity of truth in a very 
small measure of words, thus hits off this 
practice as it has been recentiy seen in 
New York Olly, in what is known as the 
Nineteenth Oentury Olub. We copy 


— — 


f With so much money in England running into all | 


kinds of limited companies —beer brewing, for instance— 
why should it be so hard to find capital for American 
enterprises ? Simply because we have not in our man- 


from a report in the New York ‘‘ Times:’ 


„After telling the story of an old preacher 
who never preached on the devil because he 


did not want to hear him so much respect-| illustrated 


ed, Dr. Parkhursi said: ‘Something of the 
same consideration suggests the regret that 
there should exist in our city what we might 
call a doctrinal cockpit, where game fowls 
of all variety of feather—Christian, Jewish, 
infidel, agnostic, and atheist—are let in upon 
the same sand to attest their respective 
genius for picking out each other’s eyes; 
and bear with me in saying that I venture 
to think that it is ashrewd move on the part 
of the infidels who maintain the pit, a good 
deal shrewder than on the part of the Chris- 
tians who patronize it.“ 


SELF-CARE AND SELF-CULTURE. 

Good reasons for self-care and self-cultare 
are given in an article on Self-Sacrifice”’ 
in Philadelphia Ledger.“ The writer says: 

It is useless to talk of sacrificing self to 
others unless there is something in self that 
others need. It is the fall and rich life, not 
the poor and empty one, that can fill and 
enrich others. True benevolence, then, must 
obtain that which it would give. To acquire 
honorably money or leisure or power, to 
cultivate health and happiness, to gain 
knowledge and wisdom, to develop interest 
in human affairs, to cherish just principles 
aud generous impulses, to fill the mind with 
pure and noble thoughts and the heart with 
tender love and sympatby—these things are 
essential if we would pour out blessings and 
benefit upon our fellow-men, while at the 
same time they ennoble and gladden our own 
lives. 

„We are all influencing others in the 
direction in which we ourselves are tend- 
ing.” 


TO BUSINESS BOYS. 
BE POLITE. 

Ifa storekeeper does not hurt a man’s 
good opinion of himself, he will be pretty 
sure to be thought a pretty good store- 
keeper and get custom. It is not neces 
sary to flatter or to pile on praise ; a man 
soon sees through that; all that is neces- 
sary is just to be sincere in respecting a 
man's love of himeelf. Politeness means 
that. It means to be attentive to a cus. 
tomer’s wants, to be patient while he Is 
making up his mind, to make him feel 
that you are really interested in his getting 
what he Is after.—/[Ex. 


ETERNITY. 


Thought of unfathomable mystery ! 

Not born of earth, nor any shore that lies 

Within the touch of suns that set or rise 

In starry vaste, o’er deeps of boundless sea, 

Thyself a pledge of immortality, 

Gazed at In wonder by our mortal eyes, 

Like a lost jewel dropped from other skies— 

How should earth’s children gauge thee? Even 
we, 

Woo lixe poor grasses spring and fade away! 

And yet, oh, marvel ! there shall come a day 

Whereon we know thee—but its price is death ! 

When, to thy hidden glories drawing nigh, 

Our straining sight beholds them dawn, the 
breath 

That rapturous hails them is our parting sigh! 


STuaRT STERNE. 
Printed by request.] 


Where to Go This Summer. 
For a summer hotel with perfect comfort in 


it (and no mosquitoes) wecan earnestly recom- 
mend the Fort Griswold-on-the- Sound,“ oppo- 
site New London, Conn. The hotel and their 


cottages surrounding it stand facing the west, 
about two miles below and 7 the olty. 
Mesers. Matthews & Pierson, of the cozy Stur- 
tevant House, New York, are ita — 


and have been for many years connected wit 
such leading hotels as the United States at 
Saratoga Springs, Thousand Isiand House, 


agement of corporations learned that honesty is the | 


best investment in the end. N. F. Herald. 


+ 
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MEDIATELY REC 
OF DEATH. 


Alerandria Bay, and understand thoroughly 
how to make theirs a favorite resort. A swift 
steam yacht meets all incoming trains ard boats 
at New London. and lands guests at the hotel 
wharf within ten minutes. Send to them for 
circular.—[Journal. 


Where Shall We Go for the Summer ?” 


On the opposite side of the bay from Fort 
Trumbull, at New London, is the old Fort Gris- 
wold, where Col. Ledyard and the whole garri- 
son met their fate in the Revolution, also the 


famous Groton Monument on the spot. 180 feet 
high. Re'ow itis the popular hotel, ‘Fort Gris- 
wold-on-ths-Sound,”’ and its group of popular 
cottages ju a most beautifal situation. Its 

ropmetors are also of the famous Sturtevant 

ouse, Broadway and 29th St., N Y. The 
comfort of families stopping at the Fort Gris- 
wold for their summer season is especially con- 
eidered Beautiful drives. ample stable room, 
fine boating and bathing. large children's play- 
ground. It bas 200 rooms all facing the water: 
with no mosquitoes at all, it makes a very 
attractive place. Open June . end to New 
York tor their announcement for 1888 with plans 
of rooms —[Post. 


Said a lady to a friend: My table looks 
richer and better since I bought that new 
supply of plated silverware, manufactured 
by the Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, 
in Bridgeport, Conn. The forks and spoons 
are inlaid with sterling silver at points of 
rest, and are plated extraordinarily heavy. 
They are fit to be on a quesn’s table, and 
wear and tear does never mar their beauty 
and brilliancy.’’ 


“ A Stitch in time saves nine,” and if you are going 
to the country for the summer it is well to provide 
yourself with a policy in the Equitable Accident 
Association of Binghamton, N. Y., which for less 
money conveys more benefits to the insured than 
any other company. 


GRAND EXCURSIONS TO CALIFORNIA, 


The Bur! Route is the official route for 
the teachers bound for the National Educational 
Meeting at San Francisoo. Join the splendid 
official excursion parties from New York, Penn- 
sylivauia, Frookiyn, New England, Ohio. Michi- 
gan, and Indiana, leaving Chicago July 8d. 5th, 
8th. 9th, and 1Cth. “Magnificent trains, free chair 
cars, Pullman and tourist sieepers, etc. The 

ublic entitled to one fare for this occasion. Fur 

urther information write E J Swords, 317 
Rroad way. New York City; H. D. Radgiey, 306 


Washington St. Boston, Mass, or address P 8. 
Evetis G. P. & T. A., C., B. a K R., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
JANUARY 1, 1888, 


Assets, $84,378 904 
Liabilities,4 per cent. 66,274,650 


Surplus, - $18,104,254 


Tae Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the foliowiag par 
ticulars : 


Largest Percentage of Assets to Lia- 
bilities—viz. 127 per cent 


Largest Increase in Assets during 
1887 —viz., $8,868,432 


Largest Income—viz , $23 240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts— 
viz , $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Disburse- 
ments during the year— 
$9,101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE yy 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY BECOME A LUTE. 
ABLE WHEN Y ARE 1HREE 


Ik FREE TONTINE 


AVEL. RES 


IDEN “E, 
AN? OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY HO 
AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. IT IS 7, 


INDISPUTABLE 


OF SATISFACTORY 
PROOFS “ 


H. B. HYDE, Presipenr. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th+ 
Advertisement em The Christian Union. 
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June 14, 1888. 
FUGITIVE POEMS. 


GOOD ADVICE TO PARSONS. 


Avoid, I pray you, all approach to rant, 

And, too, that meanest of all vices, cant. 

‘Tis thought, not noise, the understanding fills; 

It is the lightning, not the thunder, Bills 

Aud simple truths, in simple words expressed, 

Have been, are now, and ever will be blest. 

Sermons, like wells, should small circamference 

sweep, 

Be short in their diameter, but deep ; 

And public prayer, as in the Scripture taught, 

Beyond a cavil, always should be short. 

Had good St. Peter, in his hour of need, 

Stopped to rehearse the Calvinistic creed, 

As he was sinking throug” the yleldiog wave, 

The Galilean sea had been bis grave. 

The royal pronoun we” but seldem touch: 

Quote the crigins! not overmuch ; 

For, with due deference and submission meek, 

We all prefer good Engitsh to poor Greek. 

Wade not too long through shallows to begin, 

But over head and ears jump bravely ‘n. 

Have but ore lastly,” let that come about 

As soon as thought and feeliog have run out. 

But finally” and in conc!ueion”’ send, 

As was suggested, to one common er d. 

With your attainments ever keep in view 

That common people know a thing or two, 

Aud can discern between those shops which 

group 

A)l of their wares upon the outside stoop 

And less pretentious ones, whose alcoves deep 

Their valued fabrics in good order keep 

Be chaste in manner, throw aside the vile, 

Florid, high-sounding, and srread-eagle style. 

Get wisdom, learning, all without pretense, 

And, with your getting, get good common sense. 

A broad bNimmed beaver and a white cravat, 

Gold-headed ca e, and all euch things as that, 

Have had their day; the people now will search 

For the true man in physic, law, and church. 

But one word more and then my sermon's done: 

Before you preach, get married, every one. 
Anonymous. 


TWO SINGERS. 
By Marearet LAWLEss, 


„Would I could eing a song.“ a poet said. 
“And let the tears that all earth’s suffering 
ones have shed 
Run trembiiag down my volce, 
With children’s glee when happy hours are sped 
And strorg men’s sehs at some regretted choice 
And stifled groans of all the world's oppressed 
And madmen’s laughter mingled with the rest— 
Then wou'd immortal fame to me belong; 
All men could hear their own lives’ echoes In 
my song! 


„Ah! why should men weep twice,” another 
sald, 
Fest o’er a wrong, then at the wrong remem- 
bered ? 
Oh! let me sing instead 
A glogjous stralu that will mate men forget 
Life's wounds and scourges and its black regret, 
And long for heaven with such intensity 
That heaven in their own hearts will come tobe 
Time’s mighty hammers might assail in vain— 
They could not beat to lasting silence that re- 
train!“ —[Catholic World. 


RECIPE FOR A VILLANELLE 


By WLrzn W. SKEATS. 


It's all a trick, quite easy when you know it, 
Aa eary as reciting ABC; 
You need not be an atom of a poet. 


If you've a grain of wit, and want to show it, 
Writing a villanelie—take this from me— 
It’s all a trick, quite easy when you know It. 


Yon start a pair of rimes, and then you go it” 
With rapid-running pen and fancy free; 
You need not be an atom of a poet 


Take any thought, write round it or below ., 
Above or near It, as it liseth thee ; 
It's all a trick, quite easy when you know it, 


Pursue your task till, like a shrub, you grow it 
Up to the standard size it onght to be; 
You need not be an atom of a poet. 


Clear it of weeds, and water it and hoe it. 
Then watch it blossom with triumphant glee. 
It’s all a trick, quite easy when you know It; 
You need not be an atom of a poet. 


A FABLE. 


By tras DEACON. 


A fish who was o' the unfortunate sort, 
And always complatnuing—a habit unwise— 
Gace saw a companion dart after a prize, 
Sent down by some innocent lover of sport. 


He's got it! and so like my luck! I declare, 
He shot rigat a past me! Such things are not 
fair!” 
Sobbed the fish who had missed it with other 
remar*s 
Qaite common to fish folk, from minncws to 
sharks 
But learning, lu time, of that oruel book, 
baited, 
“Ah, how providential,” he cried, “that I 
waited |" 
—iFrom “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” in St. Nicholes 
for June. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Many hearts will be grieved when they 
hear of the death of Miss Emma Carruth, for 
a long time Treasurer of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions. Many weuld be still more 
deeply affected could they be made aware of 
the distressing illness through which ehe has 
passed in the last two years. Those who 
knew her in early youth can never forget the 
remarkable strength and vigor she possessed; 
her brilliant color and sparkling eyes; her 
keen sense of enjoyment in active exercises ; 
her skill in riding and rowing, and her 
delight in the open air. She was a true child 
of nature, trained amid its fairest scenes, 
accustomed to wide views of sea and sky, 
while close around her was the most exqal- 
site landscape of sloping fields and meadows, 
adorned with the finest trees. 

Bat with these best in filaences of earth and 
sky there mingled a higher than earthly 
impulse. Faith in God was grafted on 
delight in nature. A thoughtfal purpose 
took possession of her soul, and more and 
more she desired to be useful, and to devote 
the strength of her native energies to high 
acd holy objects. A field was opened to her 
in the Woman’s Board of Missions, to which 
for fifteen years she applied herself with 
great ardor. Actirg as Assistant Treasurer, 
associated with her beoved friend, the late 
Mrs. Benjamin E. Bates, whose influence 
and example made so powerful an impres- 
sion on many, she became, at Mrs. Bates’s 
death, Treasurer of the Board. With re- 
markable business ability, inherited, as it 
would seem, from her father, Nathan Car 
ruth, Esq., she fulfilled the duties of the 
office, and did an amount of work which 
few can appreciate. Even with declining 
strength. and long after it would seem pos. 
Able to atterd to such important affairs, her 
guiding hand was apparent in the successful 
matagement of the cffice. How largely the 
funds of the Board were increased by her 
efforts and self-sacrifice, as well as by the 
confidence inspired by her ability, it were 
not easy to estimate; yet none can doubt that 
her work has been a great success. 

Many were the friends who loved her, not 
only for herself, but for the common sym- 
pathies awakened in efforts for humanity. 
Disciples of Christ in many lands thought of 
her as entering heartily into all their toils, 
and will be deeply grieved when they hear of 
her departure. For more than two years she 
bad been a great sufferer, yet with a fort! 
tude, and for the most part with a degree of 
cheerfulness, that have amaz:d those who 
have seen her. Her sweet smile, and the 
hearty interest she manifested in everything 
worthy of thought, can never be forgotten. 
Friends were welcomed to her bedside. 
Children had a warm greeting, and loved to 
visit her. The opening spring was not cheer- 
less to her, though darkened with clouds I. 
seems strange, indeed, that our dear friend. 
once 80 full of life, should have no share in 
the busy activities of nature about her beau 
ful home. 

Her part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer bills 
Is that her grave is green.“ 

Sarely there is for her brave and genercv, 
spirit a work of nobler activity in the new 
life upon which she has entered. Released 
from suffering, sbe can now, untrammeled 
by earthly bonds. pursue the bidding of her 
divine Master. Bereaved hearts may surely 
find comfortinhertriumpb. Call it not rest 
only, call it triumph o may think of ber 
not only as released from earthly sufferings, 
but through grace a conqueror, and more 
than conqueror through Him that loved us 
and gave himself for us.“ J. G. Vosx. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The first American Sabbath-school of 
which we have any definite knowledge was 
started in Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pa., 
about 1739, by Ludwig Hacker, a teacher in 
the common schools. It was carried on by 
him for about forty years, and was attended 
with some remarkable results. This ante 
dates Robert Raikes (1781), and David Blair 
(1760). 


Berlin, it seems, has gradually become the 
headquarters of the carved wood industry, 
supplanting Switzerland. Six hundred art 
ists in wood carving, the same number of 
turners, and 700 carpenters are engaged in 
manufacturing such articles as cigar cases, 
newspaper and picture frames, napkin rings, 
etc. The valus of the annual export of these 
articles is given as $1,250,000, and this is ex- 
clusive of the costly carved wood farnituare, 
the manufacture and export of which are 
assuming large proportions. 


It is eatimated that to collect a pound of 


honey from clover, 62, 00 heads of clover 


visits from bees must be made. 


The Southern Presbyterians yesterday de 
cided that God made the body of man out of 
the dust of the earth, and that it was un 
evolved from a lower animal. This necas- 
sarily settles one of the vexed questions of 
the day; for certainly such good man az the 
Southern Presbyterlans would not have de 
cided as thev did, unless they had known all 
about it. —|Palladelphta Telegraph. 


Last evening a workingman with a dianer 
pail in his hand came ou' of a litte shop on 
Broadway and was accosted by a fellow- 
workingman with: “Why, Jim, yon’re 
working overtime now, aren't you? No,“ 
was the reply, I'm not.“ Aren't you put- 
ting in more than eight hours a day?’ 
Tes,“ Was the answer. “I thought elght 
hours was the unton schedule?“ remarked 
the outsider. * Tes,“ said the workingman 
with the pail, “‘ but you see I have just 
bought this shop, aad thirteea hours is my 
ordinary day’s work.’’ A bystander re- 
marked that it made all the d!ffsrence ia the 
world whether a man worked for himss)f or 
somebody else.—{ Albany Joaraal . 


REASONABLE EXPECTATIONS MAY 


BE REALIZED. 


Although the body is the growth of a ecore 
of years, and the chronic diseases which 
trouble it are, sometimes, also the growth of 
years, there are a few people who expect 
the oldest and most obstinate maladies to be 
cast out in twenty-four hours. Compound 
Oxygen, the great vitalizer, works surely and 
reasonably, but not necessarily with railroad 
speed. On some persons it at once shows its 
beneficent work. Others bave taken it fora 
week or two, or even more, before beginning 
to receive marked benefit; for instance, Mr 
C. E. Cady, of New York, who was cured of an 
old catarrh, says, The benefit I experienced 
was within four weeks from the time I be, 
gan. Until then there was little or no ¢ ffect: 
then my recovery was rapid.“ On the other 
hand, Mrs. Marv Cator, of Camden, New 
Jersey, says. Te Oxygen bad an imme; 
diate effect on me the first time Dr. Starkey 
gave it to me at the office.” This lady had 
a happy experience in being eatirely rid of 
neuralgic pains of long standing. ‘There is 
hope for everybody who will make a fair 
trial of Compound Oxygen. 

The treatise on this subject. which Drs. 
Starkey & Palen will send you free by mati, 
is well worth reading. Address them at 1, 529 
Arch Street, Poiladelphia, Pa. 


infants pestect substituto 

mother’s ften saving life; for the | 

yalld, or 3 it is of great value, 
housands who have used it say it is the 


FINEST BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD, 

'| MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 

‘| MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 

‘| MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. 


A valuable pamphlet on the Care of Infants 
and Invalids sent on application, 


Sold by 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Wa 


4 pounds of Dress of Dress Garments, Yarns, 
ato, nequalled for Feathers, Ribbons, and all Fancy 


Dyeing. Also Di Jj „tor Gild ronz- 
ing, eto. Ang or ints. to hi full — 
— sample for 10 centa, A tall 


WELLS RICHARDSON & CD INGTON. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are — uae 
for beauty LL and elegance 87 
urtvaled for cheapness, 

le makes one collar eq 
standing and turu down oollars in all desir 

cuffs sent on receipt of 
six cents. Ulastrated catalogue 


Collars, oF Ave pasre oy Oust, sold at store: 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 


must be deprived of nectar and 3,750,000 } 


When You Need 


An Alterative Medicine, don’t forget 
that everything depends on thé kind 
used. Ask fer Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take no other. For over forty vears this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 
„For a rash, from which I had suf- 
fered some months, my father, an M. D., 
recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I tind it to be a most pow- 
erful blood-purifier.” — J. E. Cocke, 
Denton, Texas. 
% C. L. Mut, 
Ind., writes: “I 


Druggist, Evansville, 
have been selling 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many years. It 
maintains its popularity, w hile many 
other preparations, formerly as well 
known, have long been forgotten.”’ 

J have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 
reparation for purifying the blood.’ 

. B. Kuykendall, M. D., Pomeroy, W 7. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


— — — 


A little higher in price, but of unrivafled quality. 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM is TO MAKE THEM TY 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.** 


ALTHY 


CHILDREN 


„ WEAR THE 
2 PERFECT-FITTING 


\ GOOD SENSE 


ORDED CORSET WAISTS 


“8° LEADING RETAILERS 


= Everywh . Be sure yourcorset is 
stamped 00D SENSE.” Take 
* 5 ‘ no other. Send for descriptive circular, 


FERRIS 


BROS. Manufacturers, 


A _D 
RSH A WESTERN AGENTS 


HEISKELL’S 


Is unquestionably the true sovereign remedy 
FOR ALL FORMS OF SKIN DISEASE 
no matter how obstinate or long standing. Its simple 
nent cure without the ot 


appl n effectaa 
—— thousands of 


test imonials in ita 
favor are of stro 


ogest character, from pbhysiciang 
respec Private citizens 
recounting very rem 


SOc. per 
50. 


HE 
GREAT AMERICAN 
T 


2 * ngucements ever ot. 


2 Now’? your time to get 
orders for — celebrated 
Mens and Coff and secure 
a beautiful Gold Red or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Tollet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 


Will cureRheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Inctpien 
All Bend for 
Broadway. 


ra 


sey St., New Yor 
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